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Introduction 


““THE CoMeEpy OF DAnrTE ALIGHIERI, a Florentine by 
birth but not in character” was the title given by the author 
to his work, if we are to believe the letter to Can Grande 
della Scala, written presumably by Dante and sent to his 
famous patron with the first canto of the Comzmedia. The 
epithet “divine” was nct attached to it until centuries later, 
and was used to express the feeling of the reading public 
for Italy’s great masterpiece. From its first appearance it 
was a “divine” poem, and so it has remained even to our 
day—“divine”’ for its sacred subject, for its wisdom, for its 
power, for its superhuman beauty. But what shall we make 
of the phrase ““Comedy of Dante Alighieri”? Does it indi- 
cate Dante merely as the author, or does it designate him 
as the subject, the protagonist of the poem? It might mean 
either, with regard to language or to fact; and it probably 
means both; for Dante surely wrote the Comedy, and 
wrote it about himself. And the work is a “comedy,” as 
the aforesaid letter states, because it begins in disaster and 
ends in happiness; if the first cantica is named “Hell,” the 
third and last is entitled “Paradise.” Furthermore, it is 
written, not in the sustained loftiness of tragedy, but in 
the middle style which lies between the highest and the 
lowest. It is, in fact, composed in the author’s native Flor- 
entine, in which, as he s ys, “even females communicate.” 
Elevated in mar y p.rts by exalted thought and abundance 
of Latinisrns, it sinks it times into the plain vernacular. It 
must be remembered that the terms “tragedy” and “com- 
edy” had in the Middle Ages no necessarily theatrical asso- 
ciations: the former meant the story of the downfall of a 
great personage; the latter is the narrative of a happy es- 
cape from misery. 

“Florentine by birth” Dante certainly was. The Alighieri 
had for generations dwelt in the city by the Arno, people 
of some importance but not rich. Dante was born there in 
1265, probably in the latter part of May. He associated 
with the best society, and was in early boyhood affianced 
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* of istocratic Donati clan, whom he 
Os A le Ord Elis schooling must have been as good 
es Smal nie had; he was fond of music, addicted to art, 
and participated in the sports of gentility. While still very 
he took part in two military campaigns. We find 
young, he toox part if Pei thi 
him mixing in municipal politics by the time he was thirty 
and in the summer of 1300 he was for two months a mem- 
ber of the council of six which had the highest administra- 
ive authority. : 
i But to secentties “Florentine by birth” Dante adds the 
bitter modifier “not in character.” In a passage of the Jn- 
ferno the inhabitants of the Arno Valley are compared to 
various beasts: in the upper Casentino they are “pigs”; in 
Arezzo, “curs”; in Pisa, “foxes”; in Florence, “wolves.” 
Not wolflike, as his countrymen are, Dante declares himself 
in his dedication. In a notable phrase of the Paradiso he 
calls himself a “lamb” whom wolves attack. A victim, then, 
an innocent victim, of wolflike fierceness and rapacity: 
such was the author of our poem. His repudiation of Flor- 
ence, and the hatred upon which it is based, can hardly be 
a result of his closer personal relations. We know really 
nothing of his matrimonial experience; but his references 
to children and to family life, rather numerous in the Com- 
edy, are singularly sweet and tender. Although he was re- 
puted haughty, he seems to have been on good terms with 
his neighbors. The rich, talented, and proud Guido Caval- 
canti he calls his “first friend.” His early poetic efforts were 
evidently well appreciated. He was appointed ambassador, 
for an important mission, to the neighboring hill-town of 
San Gimignano, the city of towers, whose proudest posses- 
sion today is the town hall, where Dante once appeared to 
present his case (successfully) before the council; the hall 
being now restored to its 13th century aspect, so that one 
can almost Imagine Dante standing there, 
His subsequent experience, however, was 
Political strife, the bane of Italia 
career, cut short his activity, 
derer, a dependent. The more than nation-wide quarrel of 
Guelfs and Ghibellines did bot rage long in Florence, where 
ll ' 


ver, was not so happy. 
n city life, embittered his ' 
made him an exile, a wan- 
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the Guelf party, defeated by the Sienese and the Ghibel- 
line exiles in 1260, five years before Dante’s birth, at Monta- 
perti, was victorious six years later at Benevento, and Flor- 
ence was thenceforth a Guelf city. Theoretically, the 
Guelfs were Pope’s men, the Ghibellines Emperor’s men; 
but cities adopted one side or the other according to their 
own immediate advantage, and individuals followed the 
party of their family, with little more discrimination in 
principle than exists here between the Republicans and 
Democrats. The Alighieri were Guelfs, although for some 
reason Dante’s father was not banished during the Ghibel- 
line supremacy of 1260-66. A new cause of strife soon arose 
in the unified Guelf community. Florence had under her 
control the city.of Pistoia, which came to be rent by a 
bloody feud between two branches of the Cancellieri clan; 
and, to break up the enmity, Florence took out of the rent 
town the leaders of both branches and made them dwell 
in her own midst. The result of this well-meant action was 
a division in the new home, where the leading families took 
sides with the two branches of the Cancellieri, who had 
come to be known as Blacks and Whites. Although the 
grounds of partisanship are confused, one may say, in gen- 
eral, that the Black party in Florence came to represent the 
old feudal aristocracy, largely of Germanic origin, while 
the Whites stood for the industrial and new-rich class. 
Doubtless the principal cause of antagonism was social ri- 
valry. The Blacks, who, in their pride, were relatively 
poor, drew closer and closer to the Pope, hoping to be re- 
stored to their ancient leadership; the Whites, on the other 
hand, cultivated a spirit of municipal independence. 

The Pope, Boniface VIII, had a certain ancient claim on 
Tuscany, and wished to bring it under his power. He made 
on Florence certain demands, which the Whites rejected; 
. we hear that Dante took part in the objection. Finally, on 
a May Day, open hostility broke out between the two so- 
cial parties in the city, and blood was shed. It was in that 
summer that Dante, in accordance with the custom of rota- 
tion in office, was elected one of the six Priors. This coun- 
cil opposed the claims of the Pope and, to stop the scandal 
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in the city, voted to banish the leaders of both the Blacks 
and the Whites. . 

Dante’s one desire was to keep the peace. His sympa- 
thies must have been divided. The Donati family, to which 
he had become allied, was foremost among the Blacks, 
while Guido Cavalcanti, his “first friend,” was prominent 
among the Whites and was among those sentenced to ban- 
ishment. Furthermore, Dante was a strong supporter of in- 
dependence for Florence; he was naturally inclined to aris- 
tocracy; but he belonged to a Guelf family and had much 
in common with the Whites. With one or two others, he 
wassent to Boniface, to attempt a reconciliation. During his 
absence, the Pope induced Florence to accept a “mediator,” 
no other than that royal adventurer, Charles of Valois, 
brother of Philip IV, King of France. No sooner were the 
gates opened to him and his troops, than he turned over 
the city to the Blacks, who set up a Black government and 
proceeded to persecute their former opponents. Against 
many of these, including the absent Dante, suits were 
brought, charging malfeasance in office and various spe- 
cific offenses; and they were summoned to appear for trial. 
Knowing what the outcome would be, they refused to go, 
and Dante was condemned in contumacy. His property 
was confiscated, and he was condemned to death by fire 
if he ever should be caught in Florentine territory. That 
was in 1302. From that time on, he never saw his city. His 
family—his wife and four children—remained behind; but 
he became a wanderer, lonely and poor. For a while he 
consorted with his fellow-exiles, Guelf and Ghibelline, 
who were straining every effort to regain admission. In a 
couple of years he fell out with them, and stood alone. 
At some time—we do not know exactly when—he inhab- 
ited the great university town of Bologna. Verona, under 
the rule of the della Scala family, was an early refuge. 
Henceforth his doings are little known to us. He was with 
the Malaspina house in Lunigiana, in northwestern Italy 

in 1306. We hear of him in the Casentino, in Padua, in 
Lucca, but we have no details. His last years he spent in 
Ravenna with Guido Novello d 


sULAO a Polenta, a nephew 
Francesca da Rimini he had immortalized, cies hepa 
| . | 
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joined by his two sons, Pietro and Jacopo, and by a daugh- 
ter; his wife remained in Florence. He died in 1321, on 
September 14. 

One great hope and great excitement Dante experienced 
during his exile. He had adopted the idea (rather Ghibel- 
line than Guelf) that the Emperor should be independent 
of the Pope, the two being codrdinate powers, both or- 
dained by God and both answerable only to Him. The evil 
condition of the world is due mainly to neglect of Italy by 
the Emperors and the usurpation of Imperial authority by 
the Popes. Now, when Henry of Luxembourg, an idealistic 
reformer, holding these same views, was elected Emperor 
with the title of Henry VII, and descended into Italy to 
restore the balance, establish justice, and win over the re- 
bellious cities, Dante’s spirits rose to a high pitch of exal- 
tation shown in several letters he wrote at that period. 
One was a letter of bitter rebuke to the Florentines, who 
stubbornly resisted Henry VII. At some time of his life, 
Dante wrote a Latin treatise, Monarchia, in which he 
clearly exposed his political views. Unsuccessful in his en- 
terprise, Henry died in 1313, thus apparently quenching 
all expectation of reformation and of Dante’s restoration. 
Crushing as this failure must have been, Dante did not lose 
courage. In God’s own time and in God’s own way, justice 
must eventually be restored; that serene belief permeates 
the Paradiso. 

It is easy to understand, however, that Dante cherished 
his indignation against his fellow-townsmen. A modest 
hope he had had, almost to the end: that the glory of his 
great poem might induce them to restore and honor him. 
But their recognition came too late. Wolves they were and 
wolves they remained, until his death. 

Quickly, however, the masterpiece imposed itself. Boc- 
caccio was invited to expound it publicly to the Floren- 
tines, and the city vainly implored Ravenna for the trans- 
fer of his remains to his home. The Comzmedia was, and 
has always remained, the world’s great poem of sin, repa- 
ration, redemption, and beatitude. It is in the form of an 
autobiographical narrative. The poet comes to himself, in 
the midst of a dark, wild wood, on the night before Good 
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Friday, 1300. Beyond the trees he catches sight of a moun- 
tain whose summit is already gilded by the rising sun. 
This height he determines to scale; but when the ascent is 
scarcely begun, his way is barred by three beasts, who, one 
after another, come to block his way: a leopard, a lion, a 
wolf, Reduced to despair by the persistence of the last, he 
is about to turn back, when a mysterious figure comes to 
his rescue. This turns out to be the ghost of Virgil, the 
great sage of antiquity, who has been sent to help him by 
three heavenly ladies,—the Blessed Virgin, St. Lucia, and 
a certain Beatrice whom Dante has loved and celebrated 
in her lifetime. She was probably Beatrice Portinari, mar- 
ried to a banker, Simone de’ Bardi. For her Dante had 
written many beautiful lyrics and a little autobiographical 
work, in verse and prose, the Vita Nuova, which had won 
him renown. A later and much bigger book, autobiograph- 
ical and philosophical, the Convivio or Banquet, in prose 
with bits of verse, the author had never finished. Neither 
had he carried to completion a great Latin treatise on ver- 
sification, De Vulgari Eloquentia, or On Vernacular Com- 
position, which contains an interesting preliminary discus- 
sion of dialects and their possible use in literature. Even 


. .. before the Comedy, then, Dante was a man of note, and 
*; 3 In some way a disciple of Virgil. | 


$2 
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~~ His ghostly rescuer explains to him that he cannot escape 


by climbing the mountain; his only way lies through the 
earth, from side to side, traversing the whole of Hell, after 
which he is to ascend the mountain of Purgatory, which 
lies in the middle of the great ocean, on the side of the 
earth just opposite Jerusalem. Thence he is to be lifted up 
to Heaven. Under the wise Virgil’s guidance, after some 
trepidation Dante starts on his fearful journey, which 
takes him through 


These pains are distributed over the nine circles of the in- 


pit itself, at the center of the earth. Fa 
priate to its sin, and all are grouped a 
sophical plan. The nine circles fall int 
first, the sins of “incontinence,” 
Xi 


ch penalty is appro- 
ccording toa philo- 
oO three great groups: 
or lack of self-control; 
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second, the sins of violence, or beastliness; third, the sins 
of malice, or fraud. Guardians or tormentors, in the vari- 
ous regions, are the demons, or fallen angels, some of them 
taken out of classical mythology. At the center of all is 
Satan, imbedded in a round plain of ice—a three-faced, six-" 
winged, hideous monster, whose three mouths are crunch- 
ing the three arch-traitors. After inspecting the various in- 
mates of Hell, and conversing with some of them, Dante 
is carried by Virgil down the shaggy side of Satan into a 
cavern beyond the earth’s center; after which the two 
travelers climb in some fashion out to the other side, where 
they emerge, on the early morning of Easter Sunday, on 
the shore of the island, which contains the huge mountain 
of Purgatory. The upper part of its conical surface is cut | 
into seven terraces, where repentant souls are doing pen- 
ance, or discipline, for the seven cardinal vices from which 
all sins spring. Below the terraces, on the lower slopes, are . 
held those who, on account of some negligence or insub- 
ordination, are not yet admitted to the disciplines which 
they are eager to begin. At the very top of the mountain 
is the Garden of Eden, with its woods, birds, flowers, and 
streams. There Dante, having accomplished his ascent still 
under tutorship of his guide, is met by an imposing pro- 
cession—a pageant of the Church, or Triumph of Revela- 
tion, the central figure of which is the same Beatrice who 
has come to his rescue before. She it is who leads Dante 
up through the revolving heavens of the Ptolemaic skies 
into the real, eternally motionless heaven of God, the an- 
gels, and the blest. On the way up, he has encountered, in 
appropriate skies, the variously happy souls of the elect. 
The climax of all is the vision of God himself. | 

As may be readily guessed, the whole story is an alle- 

gory, representing “mankind, as, by its merits or demerits, 
"it exposes itself to the rewards or the punishments of Jus- 
tice.” One might have guessed it, even if the allegorical 
intention and its purport had not been expressly stated in 
the letter to Can Grande. The punishments in Hell repre- 
sent the sinful life on earth, each penalty being a symbol 
of the sin itself. The pains in Purgatory stand for the dis- 
ciplines undergone by the penitent sinner, on his way to 
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reformation and salvation. The heavens with their inhabj- 
tants are the life of contemplation and righteousness. The 
narrative shows the progress from sin (the dark wood), 
the vain attempt to escape by mere human effort, barred 
by the opposition of wicked habits (portrayed in the three 
beasts). Lhe long climb from the center to the island is 
the laborious and uneventful process of breaking away 
from sinfulness; the ascent of the mountain shows the dis- 
ciplines needed to rid the soul of all evil inclinations, every 
one of the sufferings representing a cure of one of the capi- 
tal vices. The Garden of Eden is the state of innocence, 

regained by the faithful. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.” The sundry types of virtue appear in 

the several heavens. The final vision is the consummation 

of the pure heart’s desire. Virgil, the guide through the. 
first two stages, is human reason, which reveals the true 

nature of sin, in all its hideousness and folly and hateful- 

ness, and shows also the real meaning of reformation. 

Matilda, the lovely guardian of Eden, is the perfect life of 

innocent activity. Beatrice, or Revelation, makes clear the 

truth. St. Bernard, who takes her place when the presence 

of God is reached, is intuition, higher than reason, higher 

even than revelation. Each of these characters is a real per- 

son, called from his or her immortal seat to perform an 

appropriate function; the poet himself is in his symbolic 

experiences the real Dante, representative of mankind but 

at the same time a distinct individual personality, 

_ Such symbolic representation is not an arbitrary and ar- 
tificial device; it is a part of the medieval conception of life 
and the world. For, to the Middle Ages, all things, without 
ceasing to be literal realities, are symbols of other things. 
The qualities of stones and beasts have a moral meaning, 
intended by their Creator. The events of history, likewise 
in addition to their actual happening, 
uf things to come. Virgil, the great poet and sage of an- 

quity; 1s, to his understanding disciple, 
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literal and allegorical, are so perfectly adjusted that the one 
seems a necessary and inevitable complement of the other. 
A modern reader, uninformed, could peruse the whole 
Commedia, satished with the mere literal story, and en- 
tranced by its unparalled beauty of language and imagery; 
but he would miss the inspiration of that higher message 
which so clearly merits the name of “divine.” 

Perhaps no other work of pure literature has aroused so 
much admiration in so many countries and so many read- 
ers as The Divine Comedy. And it is quite likely thatthe 
majority of all these readers—at least, of those foreign to 
Italy—have derived their enjoyment and admiration from 
translations. In a version in another tongue one of course 
misses the magic of Dante’s verse; but one may find, if the 
work is well done, Dante’s thought, his emotion, and his 
imagery. This consideration has moved the publishers of 
the Modern Library to make easily available an English 
version of the poem. 

After careful consideration of all the English transla- 
tions of Dante, the work of John Aitken Carlyle, Thomas 
Okey, and P. H. Wicksteed was chosen. It is a translation 
that is clear, dignified, and accurate, in simple, idiomatic 
prose. It can be readily followed without any reference to 
the original Italian text. Its scholarly notes cover all ob- 
scure points more than adequately. 

This Modern Library edition of The Divine Comedy is 
destined to reveal the full scope of Dante’s work to thou- 
sands of readers who are ignorant of Italian. 

C. H. Grandgent 
Cambridge, Mass. 
September, 1933. 
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Publisher’s Note 


For this Modern Library edition of Dante’s Divine Comedy the 
best translations have been followed: Inferno, by John Aitken 
Carlyle; Purgatorio, by Thomas Okey; Paradiso, by Philip H. 
Wicksteed. The Notes (edited for this edition by Julie Eidesheim) 
follow, in the main, the excellent notes for the Inferno and the 
Purgatorio by Dr. H. Oelsner, and those prepared jointly by Dr. 
Oelsner and Philip H. Wicksteed for the Paradiso. | 





THE TRANSLATORS have attempted to satisfy them- 
selves first as to the author’s exact meaning, and then to 
express it (1) precisely, (2) with lucidity, (3) worthily, 
(4) with as close adherence to the vocabulary and syntax 
of the original as English idiom allows. They have con- 
sciously adopted a happy turn of expression in one passage 
from Mr. Norton’s translation of the Paradiso, and in two 
cases borrowed words from Mr. Butler. The many other 
coincidences with these (and doubtless other) translations 
arose, to the best of their belief, independently. 

The skill of a translator is shown in his power of so pur- 
suing any one of the objects he has in view as to make it 
at the same time advance, or at any rate not obstruct the 
others; but wherever he fails in this, his principles of trans-. 
lation will declare themselves in the conscious or uncon; 
scious scale of equivalence whereby he adjusts their rival 
claims. What gain in one direction will he consider the. 
equivalent of a given loss in another? Such a scale cannot, 
be drawn out’ in words, and therefore no translator can 
accurately define his own principles of translation; but.the 
order in which the objects aimed at have been enumerated 
above will indicate the translator’s general conception of 
his task. | apne | | poy GY at 

That translator of Dante, and particularly of the Para-, 
diso, is not to be envied who can issue his work without a. 
grieved sense of something near akin to profanation, in that: 
he has striven, counter to Dante’s own protest (see Conv. 
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i. 7), to “expound the sense of his poems where they them- 
selves cannot take it together with their beauty”; and, 
moreover, in the Paradiso, if anywhere, the beauty is itself 
at once an integral and an untransferable part of the sense. 
The translators’ hope is that all who read the translation 
may find their eye turning from time to time to Dante’s 
words, till they are insensibly taught to understand and 
love them; and that, in the great majority of cases, the 
work from the first may be taken only as a help to the 
understanding of Dante’s words, not as a substitute for 
them. ' 

The Arguments have been prepared with special care, 
in the hope that they may be helpful to the beginner, and 
of interest to the more advanced student, as an attempt to 
facilitate the perception of the perspective, the articula- 


‘tion, and the wider significance of the several portions of — 


the poem, 


The notes at the end of each Canto are to be taken in 
close connection with the Arguments, which, when care- 
fully read, will be found to contain, directly or by impli- 
cation, many explanations that the reader may perhaps 
have looked for in vain in the notes. ; 

In the notes an effort has been made to give all possible 
help to the reader unacquainted with the classics, both by 
marking quantities and by explaining, as far as space al- 
lowed, even the more obvious classical allusions, but by no 


means so uniformly or fully as to supersede the constant 
use of a classical dictionary, 


3 


3 lout more specific 
reference. The references to Dante’s works will] be found 
in Dr. Moore’s Oxford Dante. el 
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PUBLISHER’ S NOTE 


Obligations cannot be acknowledged in detail. They in- 
clude the generally accessible commentaries and other 
sources of information. Mr. Paget Toynbee’s Dante Dic- 
tionary* has been specially useful. Many dates and some 
historical and biographical details have been taken direct 
from it. 

Questions of disputed readings have not been dealt with 
in any systematic or consistent way; and controversial 
matter and esthetic points or allegorical refinements, have 
seldom or never been touched upon but in addition to ex- 
plaining references, an effort has been made to deal, how- 
ever concisely, with the more serious difficulties of the 
thought and teaching of the poem, so as to make the Com- 
mentary, within its limits, as complete as possible. But in- 
these weightier matters the reader must, after all, be his 
own commentator; for, as one of the earliest and best of 
Dante scholars (Benvenuto da Imola) has remarked: “It 
is rather great wit than great learning that is needed for 
the understanding of this book.” 


14 Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable Matters in the 
Works of Dante, by Paget Toynbee, M.A. Oxford. 
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Note on Dante's Hell 


THE ARRANGEMENT Of the sins in Dante’s Hell has 
been the subject of protracted and sometimes heated con- 
troversy. [he reader who wishes to know something of 
the different views that have been taken, and the argu- 
ments brought to their support, may consult Dr. Witte’s 
essay on “The Ethical Systems of the Inferno and the Pur- 
gatory,’ together with the Appendix in the English trans- 
lation.t The present note simply aims at stating the view 
which seems to the writer the most satisfactory. 

All three portions of the poem are built upon the num- 
ber scheme of 3, 7, 9, 10. The primary division into 3 be- 
ing raised by subdivision to 7, then by two somewhat un- 
like additions to 9, and lastly, by a member of a markedly 
different kind, to 10. This scheme is carried out in all the 
three Cantiche, though it is not so clearly and symmetri- 
cally developed in the /nferno as in the other two. 

In Dante’s Hell the primary division of reprehensible ac- 
tions into three classes is based upon Aristotle; but some 
ambiguity is introduced by the adoption in the first in- 
stance of a nomenclature for a portion of the subject mat- 
ter derived from Cicero. The Aristotelian division is into— 
I. Incontinence, which includes all wrong action due to 

the inadequate control of natural appetites or desires. 
II. Brutishness, or Bestiality, which is characteristic of 

morbid states in which what is naturally repulsive be- 
comes attractive; and 
Ill. Malice or Vice, which consists of those evil actions 
which involve the abuse of the specifically human at- 
tribute of reason. 
Aristotle distinctly asserts that brutishness is a “different 
kind of thing” from vice or malice; but owing to a very 
natural misunderstanding of the Greek text, the Latin trans- 
lators, followed by the Schoolmen, understood him to say 


1 “Fssays on Dante,” by Dr. Karl Witte, selected, translated and 
edited with introduction, notes and appendices by C. Mabel Law- 
rence, B.A., and Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
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that brutishness was “another kind of malice”; so that to 
them malice became a generic term including brutish mal- 
ice and malice proper. Hence, when Cicero declares that 
all injurious conduct acts either by violence or by fraud, 
it was easy to identify his “injuriousness” with Aristotle’s 
supposed generic “malice,” his violence with Aristotle’s 
brutish “malice,” and his fraud with Aristotle’s Malice” 
proper or specific “malice.” The primary division then 
yields— 
I, Incontinence. 
If. Violence or Brutishness. 
III. Fraud or Malice. 


By subdivision of the first of these categories into 4, and 
the last into 2, we obtain the total of 7. Add to these un- 
belief (heathen and unbaptized) and misbelief (heretics) 
as standing outside the Aristotelian classification, but de- 
manding a place in Hell as conceived by the medieval 
Catholic, and we have the nine circles of Hell. Add again 
the circle outside the river of Acheron, where are the 
Trimmers, rejected alike by Heaven and Hell, and we then 
have a tenfold division (9-++1) corresponding to those of 
Purgatory and Paradise. There is, however, a further sub- 
division peculiar to the Inferno; for the three last circles, 
7; 8,9, are subdivided respectively into 3, 10, and 4 divi- 
sions, so that the locally distinct abiding-places of unblest 


souls mount in all to twenty-four, These divisions are set 
forth in the appended table. | 
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Trimmers O° 
Heathen I 
i carnality 2 
I. Incontinenced J: gluttony 3 
, lil. avarice 4 
vi. anger 5 
Heretics 6 
§ i, against neighbour | 
Il. Violence or pV: violent Cle FAS Dae AT: 
’  brutishness ii. .“ God 
i. seducers and panders 
ii. flatterers 
lil. simonists 
Iv. Siete 
7 v. peculators 
vi. simple 8 vi. hypocrites 
vil. thieves 
vill. evil counsellors 
HI. Fraud or ix. sowers of dissension 
malice x. forgers 
i. against kin 
ii, “ country 


Vil, treacherous9q 33° « hospitality 


iv. “ lords and bene- 
factors 
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The Chronology of the “Inferno” 


Tue CHronoLocy of the Divine Comedy has been 
discussed still more elaborately than the topography and 
the division of sins; and here again all that this note at- 
tempts is to set forth in plain terms the view which ap- 
proves itself to the writer. References are given to the 
passages which support the statements made; but there is 
no attempt to defend the interpretation adopted against 
other views. ° 

The year of the Vision is 1300; If. 1 and xxi; Purg. ii; 
Par. ix. The Sun is exactly in the equinoctial point at 
Spring, the change of his position during the action of the 
poem being ignored; Imf.1; Par. x; and less precisely Par. i. 
The night on which Dante loses himself in the forest is the 


phenomena which we are accustomed to associate with 


Faster, but not corresponding to anv a “are : : 
endar. All fears Bro any actual day in the cal 


x Hing as t ass from | 
the 5th circle, vii; that is to Say, it is Fanaa 
: } | : 








CHRONOLOGY OF THE ‘‘S‘INFERNO’”’? 


Friday and Saturday. As they descend from the 6th to the 
7th circle the constellation of Pisces (which at the spring 
equinox immediately precedes the Sun) is on the horizon, 
x1; that Is to say, it is somewhere between 4 and 6 A.M. on 
the Saturday morning. They are on the centre of the 
bridge over the 4th chasm of the 8th circle as the moon 
sets (Jerusalem time), xx. Now according to the rule given 
by Brunetto Latini, we are to allow fifty-two minutes’ re- 
tardation for the moon in every twenty-four hours; that 
is to say, if the moon sets at sunrise one day, she will set 
fifty-two minutes after sunrise the next. If then (see above) 
Wwe suppose the moon to have been full at the moment of 
sunrise on Friday morning, we shall have six o’clock on Fri- 
day morning and 6.52 on Saturday morning for moonset. 
This will give us eight minutes to seven as the moment at 
which the two poets stood on the middle of the bridge over 
the 4th chasm. The next eight minutes are crowded; so 
crowded, indeed, as to constitute a serious difficulty in the 
system of interpretation here adopted; for the poets are al- 
ready in conference with the demons on the inner side of 
chasm 5 by seven o’clock, xxi (compared with Conv. 
iv. 23). In mitigation of the difficulty, however, 1t may be 
noted that the 5th chasm, like some at least of the others, 
appears to be very narrow, xxii. The moon is under their 
feet as they stand over the middle of the gth chasm, xxix, 
which, allowing for the further retardation of the moon, 
will give the time as a little past one o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon. They have come close to Satan at nightfall, six 
o’clock on Saturday evening, xxxiv; and they spend an 
hour and a half first in clambering down Satan’s sides, to 
the dead centre of the universe, then turning round and 
clambering up again towards the antipodes of Jerusalem. 
It is therefore 7.30 i7 the morning in the hemisphere under 
which they now are (7.30 in the evening in the hemisphere 
which they have left); when they begin their ascent of 
the tunnel that leads from the central regions to the foot 
of Mount Purgatory, xxxiv. This ascent occupies them till 
nearly dawn of the next day. The period of this ascent 
therefore corresponds to the greater part of the night be- 
tween Saturday and Sunday and of the day of Easter Sun- 
907 
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day by Jerusalem time. By Purgatory time it 1s day and 
night, not night and day. It 1s simplest to regard the period 
as Easter Sunday and Sunday night; but some prefer to 
regard it as Saturday (over again) and Saturday night. It 
depends on whether we regard the Sunday, or other day, 
as beginning with sunrise at Purgatory and going all Tound 
the world with the sun till he rises in Purgatory again; 
or as running in like manner from sunrise to-sunrise at 
Jerusalem, rather than Purgatory. In the former case it 
"will be found that after spending three days and three 
nights on the Mount ‘of Purgatory and six hours in the 
Earthly Paradise Dante rises to Heaven at midday on 
Thursday and goes round the world with Thursday till 
he is about over Italy as the sun sets in Jerusalem, Par. 
xxvii, on Thursday evening. If the other view be taken we 
shall say that it is noonday on Wednesday (not Thursday) 
when Dante rises to’ Heaven, and that he goes round with 
Wednesday till he is over the meridian of Jerusalem, when 
the day changes to Thursday. 

In any case the action of the Divine Comedy lasts just 
a week, and ends on the Thursday evening. 
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Plan of concentric spheres, showing Earth enclosed in the sphere 
(bearing the epicycle) of the Moon, and these again enclosed in the 
sphere (bearing the epicycle) of Mercury. The scale approximately 
conforms to the estimated magnitudes as given by Alfraganus (fl. 
early 9th cent. a.v.; translated into Latin mid. 12th cent.): but for 
simplicity the magnitudes of the epicycles have been exaggerated 
by the amounts (notable in the case of the Moon) of the eccen- 
tricities, so as to-include all the magnitudes which affect the maxt- 
mum. and minimum distances of the heavenly bodies from the eartlo. 

The bulks of Earth, Moon, and Mercury are arbitrarily exag- 
gerated, the scale being too small to show them in proportion to 
each other or to the spheres. Their diameters should be (very 
roughly) as 18 (Earth), 6 (Moon), and 1 (Mercury). 

Section of a portion of the eight revolving heavens (Fig. Il) 
that bear the Moon ( € ), Mercury (%), Venus (9), the Sun (©), 
Mars (o), Jupiter (1), Saturn (h), and the fixed stars (** * *); 
all except © and **** carrying epicycles. The diameters of the 
spheres and the epicycles (cf. explanation of Fig. 1) are represented 
approximately on the scale of the logarithms of their dimensions, 
as estimated by Alfraganus. 

The centres of all the epicycies are represented in the figure as 
being in the same longitude as the Sun. This was supposed always 
to be the case with respect to the epicycles of Mercury, and Venus; 
but the centres of the other epicycles assumed every position from 
that of opposition to that of conjunction in the course of their 
periodic movements. Note that the maximum distance of one heav- 
enly body coincides with the minimum distance of the next (the 
variation in the Sun’s distance being due to eccentricity alone). 

The sphere of the Primum Mobile, and the Empyrean, are rep- 
resented, 

9 








Dante finds himself astray in a dark Wood, where he spends a night 
of great misery. He says that death is hardly more bitter, than it is 
to recall what he suffered there; but that be will teil the fearful 
things he saw, in order that he may also tell how be found guidance, 
and first began to discern the real causes of all misery. He comes toa 
Hill; and seeing its summit already bright with the rays of the Sun, 
he begins to ascend it. The way to it looks quite deserted. He is met 
by a beautiful Leopard, which keeps distracting bis attention from 
the Hill, and makes him turn back several times. The hour of the 
morning, the season, and the gay outward aspect of that animal, give 
him good bopes at first; but be is driven down and terrified by a 
Lion and a She-wolf. Virgil comes to his aid, and tells bim that the 
W olf lets none pass her way, but entangles and slays every one that 
tries to get up the mountain by the road on which she stands. He 
says atime will come when a swift and strong Greyhound shall clear 
the earth of her, and chase her into Hell. And he offers to conduct 
Dante by another road; to show him the eternal roots of misery and 


of joy, and leave him with a higher guide that will lead bim up to 
Heaven. 





IN THE middle of the journey of our life! J came to 
myself in a dark wood? where the straight way was lost. 

Ah! how hard a think: it is to tell what a wild, and rough, 
and stubborn wood this was, which in my thought renews 
the fear! 

So bitter is it, that scarcely more is death: but to treat 
of the good that I there found, I will relate the other 
things that I discerned. 

I cannot rightly tell how I entered it, so full of sleep 
was I about the moment that I left the true way. 

But after I had reached the foot of a Hill? there, where 
that valley ended, which had pierced my heart with fear, 

I looked up and saw its shoulders already clothed with 
the rays of the Planet* that leads men straight on every 
road. 

1] 
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Then the fear was somewhat calmed, which had con. 
tinued in the lake of my heart the night that I passed go 
Beare he, who with panting breath has escaped from 
the deep sea to the shore, turns to the dangerous water 
cae mind, which still was fleeing, turned back to see 
the pass that no one ever left alive. 

After I had rested my wearied body a short while, I took 
the way again along the desert strand, so that the right 
foot always was the lower.® | 

And behold, almost at the commencement of the steep, 
a Leopard,® light and very nimble, which was covered 
with spotted hair. 

And it went not from before my face; nay, so impeded 
my way, that I had often turned to go back. 

The time was at the beginning of the morning; and the 
sun was mounting up with those stars,’ which were with 
him when Divine Love 

first moved those fair things: so that the hour of time 
and the sweet season caused me to have good hope’ 

of that animal with the gay skin; yet not so, but that I 
feared at the sight, which appeared to me, of a Lion.§ 

He seemed coming upon me with head erect, and furi- 
ous hunger; so that the air seemed to have fear thereat; 

and a She-wolf,® that looked full of all cravings in her 
leanness; and has ere now made many live in sorrow. 

She brought such heaviness upon me with the terror of 
her aspect, that I lost the hope of ascending. 

And as one who is eager in gaining, and, when the time 
arrives that makes him lose, weeps and afflicts himself in 
all his thoughts: | 

such that restless beast made me, which coming against 
EADY little and little drove me back to where the Sun 
is silent, 


Whilst I was rushing downwards, there appeared before 
my eyes one” who seemed hoarse from long silence. 

When I saw him in the great desert, I cried: “Have pity 
on me, whate’er thou be, whether shade or veri 


{ 3? 
He answered me: “N everett 
: “Not see: a man I once was; and my 
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parents were Lombards, and both of Mantua by country. 

I was born sub Julio;* though it was late; and lived at 
Rome under the good Augustus, in the time of the false 
and lying Gods. 

A poet I was; and sang of that just son of Anchises, wha 
came from Troy after proud Ilium was burnt.!2 

But thou, why returnest thou to such disquiet? why 
ascendest not the delectable mountain, which is the begin- 
ning and the cause of all gladness?” : 

“Art thou then that Virgil, and that fountain which 
pours abroad so rich a stream of speech?” I answered him, 
with bashful front. | 

“O glory, and light of other poets! May the long zea 
avail me, and the great love, that made. me search thy 
volume. 

Thou art my master and my author; thou alone art he 
from whom I took the good style that hath done me 
honour. 

See the beast from which I turned back; help me from 
- her, thou famous sage; for she makes my veins and pulses 
tremble.” , 

“Thou must take another road,” he answered, when he 
saw me weeping, “if thou desirest to escape from this 
wild place: 

because this beast, for which thou criest, lets not men 
pass her way; but so entangles that she slays them; .. 

and has a nature so perverse and vicious, that she never 
satiates her craving appetite; and after feeding, she is 
hungrier than before. 

The animals to which she weds herself are many;1* and 
will yet be more, until the Greyhound?* comes, that will 
make her die with pain. 

He will not feed on land or pelf, but on wisdom, and 
love, and manfulness; and his nation shall be between 
Feltro and Feltro. 

He shall be the salvation of that low?® Italy, for which 
_ Camilla the virgin, Euryalus, and Turnus, and Nisus, died 

of wounds;}6 , pa 

he shall chase her through every city, till he have put 
her into Hell again; from which envy first set her loose. 
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~ Wherefore I think and discern this for thy best, that 
thou follow me; and I will be thy guide, and lead thee 
hence through an eternal place,” ' : 
where thou shalt hear the hopeless shrieks, shalt see the 
ancient spirits in pain, so that each calls for a secong 
death;}® . ng 4 | 
and then thou shalt see those who are contented in the 
fire:1® for they hope to come, whensoever it be, amongst 
the blessed; : 
then to these, if thou desirest to ascend, there shall be q 
spirit?? worthier than I to guide thee; with her will I leave 
thee at my parting: | 
for that Emperor who reigns above, because I was rebe]- 
_lious to his law, wills not that I come into his city.?1 
In all parts he rules and there holds sway; there is his 
city, and his high seat: O happy whom he chooses for it!” 
And I to him: “Poet, I beseech thee by that God whom 


thou knowest not: in order that I may escape this ill and — 


worse, ‘ 

lead me where thou now hast said, so that I may see the 
Gate of St. Peter,?* and those whom thou makest so sad.” 
Then he moved; and I kept on behind him. 


*See “Note on Dante’s Hell” and “The Chronology of the Jn- 
ferno,” at pp. 3 and 6. , 
1. The Vision takes place at Eastertide of the year 1300, that is to 
say, when Dante was thirty-five years old. Cf. Psalms xc. 10: “The 
days of our years are threescore years and ten.” See also Convito iv: 
aver’ be top ob tis arch of life may be, it is difficult to know. ... 
elieve that in the perfec atura It i i 
yea 3 Pp yn | man, it is at the thirty-fifth 
2. Cf. Convito iv: “ . . . the adolescent who enters i 
. 2 , Ls 
of Error of this life would not know how to keep atthe Wood ath 
if it were not pointed out to him by his elders.” Politically: the wood 
stands for the troubled state of Italy in Dante’s time. 
3. ns holy Hill” of the Bible; Bunyan’s “Delectable Mountains” 
« be sae ¢ ies nies was a planet according to the Prolemaic 
which anes peaks elsewhere (Conv. lv) of the “spiritual Sun, 
- Any one who is ascendi ill. , ; 
isiawcntes sissies ng 2 aw pand whose left foot is always the 
6. Worldly Pleasure; politically: Florence. | 


7. According to tradition, the : * a, : 
Creation. - ,,? , ~ Sun Was in Aries at the time of the 
14 a. 
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8. Ambition; politically: the Royal House of France. 

9. Avarice; politically: the Papal See. The three beasts are obviously 
taken from Jeremiah v. 6. 

10. Virgil, who stands for Wordly Wisdom, and is Dante’s guide 
through Hell and Purgatory (see Gardner, pp. 87, 88) 

hoarse, perhaps because the study of Virgil had been long neglected. 
11. Virgil was born at Andes, near Mantua, in the year 70 B.c. When 
Cesar was murdered (44 B.c.), Virgil had not yet written his great 
poem, so that he did not enjoy Czsar’s patronage. 

12. In the Zeid. 

13. An allusion to the Papal alliances. 

14. [he Greyhound is usually explained as Can Grande della Scala 
(1290-1329), whose “nation” (or, perhaps better, “birthplace”) was 
Verona, between Feltre in Venetia and Montefeltro in Romagna, 
and who became a great Ghibelline leader. Cf. Par. xvii. This is, on 
the whole, the most satisfactory interpretation, though the claims of 
several other personages (notably Uguccione della Faggiuola and 
Pope Benedict XI) have been advanced. In any case it is as well to 
bear in mind that Dante rested his hopes of Italy’s deliverance on 
various persons in the course of his life. 

15. Either “low-lying” or “humble.” If the latter be correct, the 
epithet is, of course, applied sarcastically. 

16. All these personages occur in the 4neid. 

17. Hell. 

18. Cf. Revelation xx. 14. 

19. Che souls in Purgatory. . 

20. Beatrice, or Heavenly Wisdom, will guide Dante through Para- 
dise. No student of Dante should omit to read the Vita Nuova, in 
which the poet tells the story of his youthful love (see also Gardner, 
’ pp. 8,9, and 87, 88). 

21. Virgil’s position is among the virtuous pagans in Limbo (see 
Canto iv). 

22. [he gate of Purgatory (Purg. ix). The Angel at this gate has 
charge of the two keys of St. Peter. 
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End of the first day. Brief Invocation. Dante is discouraged at the 
outset, when be begins seriously to reflect upon what be bas under- 
taken. That very day, bis own strength bad miserably failed before 
the Lion and the She-wolf. He bids Virgil consider well whether 
there be sufficient virtue in him, before committing him to so dread- 
ful a passage. He recalls the great errands of ZEneas and of Paul, 
and the great results of their going to the immortal world; and com- 
paring himself with them, be feels his heart quail, and is ready to 
turn back. Virgil discerns the fear that bas come over him; and in 
order to remove it, tells bint bow a blessed Spirit bas descended 
from Heaven expressly to command the journey. On hearing this, 
Dante inrmediately casts off pusillanimity, and at once accepts the 
Freedom and the Mission that are given him. 





THE DAY was departing, and the brown air taking the 
animals, that are on earth, from their toils; and J, one alone, 
was preparing myself to bear the war both of the jour- 
ney and the pity, which memory, that errs not, shall relate. 
O Muses, O high Genius, now help me! O Memory, that 
hast inscribed what I saw, here will be shown thy noble- 
ness. 

I began: “Poet, who guidest me, look if there be worth in 
me sufficient, before thou trust me to the arduous passage. 

Thou sayest that the father of Sylvius,1 while subject 
to corruption, went to the immortal world, and was there 
in body. 

But if the Adversary of all evil was propitious to him, 
considering the high effect, and who and what should 
come from him, 

it seems not unfitting to an understanding mind: for in 
the empyreal heaven, he was chosen to be the father of 
generous Rome, and of her Empire;* , 

both these, to say the truth, were established for the 
holy place, where the Successor of the greatest Peter sits.$ 
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By this journey, for which thou honourest him, he 
learned things‘ that were the causes of his victory, and of 
the Papal Mantle. ; 

Afterwards, the Chosen Vessel® went thither, to brin 
confirmation of that Faith which is the entrance of the 
way of salvation. ag ie 

But I, why go? or who permits it? I am not Mneas, am 
not Paul; neither myself nor others deem me worthy of it. 

Wherefore, if I resign myself to go, I fear my going may 
prove foolish; thou art wise, and understandest better than 
I speak.” 

Aaa as one who unwills what he willed, and with new 
thoughts changes his purpose, so that he wholly quits the 
thing commenced, 

such I made myself on that dim coast: for with thinking 
I wasted the enterprise, that had been so quick in its com- 
mencement. - 

“If I have rightly understood thy words,” replied that 
shade of the Magnanimous, “thy soul is smit with coward 

ear, 

which oftentimes encumbers men, so that it turns them 
back from honoured enterprise; as false seeing does a 
startled beast. 

To free thee from this dread, I will tell thee why I 
came, and what I heard in the first moment when I took 
pity of thee: 

I was amongst them who are in suspense;® and a Lady, 
so fair and blessed that I prayed her to command, called me. 


Her eyes shone puehees than the stars; and she began 
soft and gentle to tell me with angelic voice, in her lan- 
guage: 


‘O courteous Mantuan Spirit, whose fame still lasts in the 
world, and will last as long as Time! 
__ my friend, and not the friend of fortune, is so impeded 
in bs way upon the desert shore, that he has turned back 
for terror; | 


and I fear he may already be so far 


: y aire astray, that I have 
peanuts late for his relief, from what 1 heazd of him in 


Now go, and with thy ornate speech, and with what is 
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necessary for his escape, help him so, that I may be con- 
soled thereby. 

J am Beatrice who send thee; I come froma place where 
I desire to return; love moved me, that makes me speak. 

When I shall be before my Lord, I oft will praise thee to 
him.’ She was silent then, and I began: 

‘O Lady of virtue, through whom alone mankind excels 
all that is contained within the heaven which has the small- 
est circles!* 

so grateful to me is thy command, that my obeying, were 
it done already, seems tardy; it needs not that thou more 
explain to me thy wish. 

But tell me the cause, why thou forbearest not to descend 
into this centre here below from the spacious place, to 
which thou burnest to return.’ 

‘Since thou desirest to know thus far, I will tell thee 
briefly,’ she replied, “why I fear not to come within this 
place. 

Those things alone are to be feared that have the power 
of hurting; the others not, which are not fearful. 

I am made such by God, in his grace, that your misery 
does not touch me; nor the flame of this burning assail me. 

There is a noble Lady in Heaven® who has such pity of 
this hindrance, for which I send thee, that she breaks the 
sharp judgment there on high. ° 

She called Lucia,® in her request, and said: “Now thy 
faithful one has need of thee; and I commend him to thee.” 

Lucia, enemy of all cruelty,}° arose and came to the place 
where I was sitting with the ancient Rachel." 

She said: “Beatrice, true praise of God; why helpest thou 
not him who loved thee so, that for thee he left the vulgar 
crowd? 

Hearest not thou the misery of his plaint? Seest thou not 
the death which combats him upon the river over which 
the.sea has no boast?” ?” 

None on earth were ever swift to seek their good, or 
flee their hurt, as I, after these words were uttered, 

to come down from my blessed seat; confiding in thy 
noble speech, which honours thee, and them who have 
heard it.’ 

19 
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After saying this to me, she turned away her bright eyes 
weeping; by which she made me hasten more to come; 

and thus I came to thee, as she desired; took thee from 
before that savage beast, which bereft thee of the short 
way to the beautiful mountain. 

What is it then? why, why haltest thou? why lodgest 
in thy heart such coward fear? why art thou not bold 
and free, 

when three such blessed Ladies care for thee in the court 
of Heaven, and my words promise thee so much good?” 

As flowerets, by the nightly chillness bended down and 
closed, erect themselves all open on their stems when the 
sun whitens them: 

thus I did, with my fainting courage; and so much good 
daring ran into my heart, that I began as one set free: 

“O compassionate she, who succoured me! and courte- 
ous thou, who quickly didst obey the true words that she 
gave thee! 

Thou hast disposed my heart with such desire to go, by 
what thou sayest, that I have returned to my first purpose. 

Now go, for both have one will; thou guide, thou lord 


and master.” Thus I spake to him; and he moving, I en- 
tered on the arduous and savage way. 


1. Virgil relates the descent of AEneas (Sylvius’ father) to Hell in 

a passage that served Dante as a model in many respects (Aineid vi). 
2. /ineas regarded as the ancestor of the founder of Rome, which 
became the seat of the Empire. 


3- The intimate relations between the Empire and Papacy, which, 
according to Dante’s view (see De Mon.), supplemented each other, 
are well brought out in these lines. 


4- fEneas learns from Anchises the greatness of the stock that is to 
spring from him (c. #n. vi). 


Sens reference is obviously not to 2 Cor. xii. 2, but to the medieval 
ision of St. Paul in which is described the saint’s descent to Hell. 
St. Paul is called “chosen vessel” in Acts ix. 15. 

6. The souls in Limbo that “with 


probably identical with the 
came the special patroness of 
would explain her symbolical 
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position, and the expression thy faithful one: for Dante suffered 
with his eyes (cf. Vita Nuova, § 40; Conv. ili. 9). For Lucy, see 
Purg. ix, and Par. xxxii. 

10. Illuminating Grace affects only gentle souls. 

11. Rachel stands for the Contémplative Life. For Beatrice and 
Rachel see Par. xxxil. 

12. Spiritual death is identical with the dark wood of Canto i, and 
the stormy river of life with the three beasts. The second verse 
appears to mean that life can be as tempestuous as the sea itself. 





S.P. 


Section of the Earth, showing Hell, Purgatory, and the passage 
by which the poets ascend 
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Inscription over the Gate of Hell, and the impression it produces 
upon Dante. Virgil takes him by the band, and leads him in. The 
dismal sounds make him burst into tears. His head is quite be- 
wildered. Upon a Dark Plain, which goes round the confines, he sees 
a vast multitude of spirits running behind a flag in great haste and 
confusion, urged on by furious wasps and hornets. These are the un- 
happy people, who never were alive—never awakened to take any 
part in either good or evil, to care for anything but themselves. 
hey are mixed with a similar class of fallen angels. After passing 
through the crowd of them, the Poets come to a great River, which 
flows round the brim of Hell; and then descends to formi the other 
rivers, the marshes, and the ice that we shall meet with. It is the river 
Acheron; and on its Shore all that die under the wrath of God as- 
semble from every country to be ferried over b y the demon Charon. 
He makes them enter his boat by glaring on them with bis burning 
eyes. Having seen these, and being refused a passage by Charon, 
Dante is suddenly stunned by a violent trembling of the ground, 


accompanied with wind and lightning, and falls down in a state of 
insensibility, : 


sess 


“THROUGH ME is the way into the doleful city; 
through me the way into the eternal pain; through me the 
way among the people lost. 


Justice moved my High Maker; Divine Power made me, 
Wisdom Supreme, and Primal Love. 


Before me were no things created, but eternal;? and 
eternal I endure: leave al] hope, ye that enter.” 

These words, of colour obscure, saw I written above a 
gate; whereat I: “Master, their meaning to me is hard.” 

And he to me, as one experienced: “Here must all distrust 
be left; all cowardice must here be dead. 


© are come to the place where I told thee thou shoul 
see the wret ou shouldst 
Sia etched people, who have lost the good of the 


Farge te Rea, Wa. | 
nd placing his hand on mune, with a cheerful counte- 
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nance that comforted me, he led me into the secret things. 

Here sighs, plaints, and deep wailings resounded through 
the starless air: it made me weep at first. 

Strange tongues, horrible outcries, words of pain, tones 
of anger, voices deep and hoarse, and sounds of. hands 
amongst them, 

made a tumult, which turns itself unceasing in that air 
for ever dyed, as sand when it eddies in a whirlwind. 

And I, my head begirt with horror, said: “Master, what 
is this that I hear? and who are these that seem so overcome 
with pain?” 

And he to me: “This miserable mode the dreary souls of 
those sustain, who lived without blame, and without praise. 

They are mixed with that caitiff choir of the angels, who 
were not rebellious, nor were faithful to God; but were 
for themselves.’ 

Heaven chased them forth to keep its beauty from im- 
pair; and the deep Hell receives them not, for the wicked 
would have some glory over them.” * 

And I: “Master, what is so grievous to them, that makes 
them lament thus bitterly?” He answered: “TI will tell it to 
thee very briefly. | 

These have no hope of death; and their blind life is so 
mean, that they are envious of every other lot. 

Report of them the world permits not to exist; Mercy 
and Justice disdains them: let us not speak of them; but 
look, and pass.” 

And I, who looked, saw an ensign,° which whirling ran 
so quickly that it seemed to scorn all pause; 

and behind it came so long a train of people, that I should 
never have believed death had undone so many. 

After I had recognized some amongst them, I saw and 
knew the shadow of him® who from cowardice made the 
great refusal. 

Forthwith I understood and felt assured, that this was 
the crew of caitiffs, hateful to God and to his enemies. 

These unfortunates, who never were alive, were naked, 
and sorely goaded by hornets and by wasps that were there. 

These made their faces stream with blood, which mixed 
with tears was gathered at their feet by loathsome worms. 
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And then, as I looked onwards, I saw people on the Shore 

of a great River: whereat I said: “Master, now grant 

that I may know who these are; and what usage makes 
them seem so ready to pass over, as I discern by the faint 
light.” . 

And he to me: “The things shall be known to thee, when 
We stay our steps upon the joyless strand of Acheron.” 

Then, with eyes ashamed and downcast, fearing m 
words might have offended him, I kept myself from speak- 
ing till we reached thé stream. __ 

And lo! an old man, white with ancient hair, comes 
towards us in a bark, shouting: “Woe to you, depraved 

‘Spirits! 

hope not ever to see Heaven: I come to lead you to the 
other shore; into the eternal darkness; into fire and into ice. 

And thou who art there, alive, depart thee from these 
who are dead.” But when he saw that I departed not, 

he said: “By other ways, by other ferries, not here, shalt 
thou pass over: a lighter boat must carry thee.” 

And my guide to him: “Charon, vex not thyself: thus 
it is willed there, where what is willed can be done; and ask 
no more.” 3 

Then the woolly cheeks were quiet of the steersman on 
the livid marsh, who round his eyes had wheels of flame. 

But those spirits, who were foreworn and naked, 
changed colour and chattered with their teeth, soon as they 
heard the bitter words. _ 

They blasphemed God and their parents; the human 
kind; the place, the time, and origin of their seed, and of 
their birth, 

Then all of them together, sorely weeping, 
accursed shore, which awaits every man that fears not God. 


Charon the demon, with eyes of glowing coal, beckoning 

them, collects them all; smites with his oar whoever lingers. 
As the leaves of autumn fall off one after the other, till 

the pao sees all its spoils upon the ground: 

So one by one the evil seed of Adam cast t 

that shore at signals, as the bird at its call. eS om 


Thus they depart on the brown water: and ere they have 
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landed on the other shore, again a fresh crowd collects on 
this. 

“My son,” said the courteous Master, “those who die 
under God’s wrath, all assemble here from every country; 

and they are prompt to pass the river, for Divine Justice 
spurs them so, that fear is changed into desire. 

By this way no good spirit ever passes; and hence, if 
Charon complains of thee, thou easily now mayest know 
the import of his words.” 

When he had ended, the dusky champaign trembled so 
violently, that the remembrance of my terror bathes me 
still with sweat. 

The tearful ground gave out wind, which flashed forth 
a crimson light that conquered all my senses; and I fell, like 
one who is seized with sleep. 


1. Power, Wisdom and Love—the Holy Trinity. 
2. [The “eternal things” are first matter, the angels and the heavens 
(see Par. vii). 

. There is no mention of these angels in the Bible. Dante evidently 
followed a popular tradition, traces of which may be found in the 
medieval Voyage of St. Brandan. 

‘4. The other sinners were at least able to make up their mind. 
See shifting flag is symbolical of the wavering spirit of these 
souls. 

6. Probably Celestine V, who was elected Pope in 1294, at the age 
of eighty, and resigned five months later in favour of Boniface VIII: 
this latter circumstance is in itself sufficient to account for Dante’s 
wrath. Objections may be raised against this interpretation; but the 
other names suggested (such as Esau, or Vieri de’ Cerchi, chief of 
the Florentine Whites) are even less satisfactory. 
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Dante is roused by a beavy thunder, and finds bimself on the brink 
of the Abyss. Not in his own strength bas he crossed the dismal 
river. Virgil conducts bim into Limbo, which is the First Circle of 
Hell, and contains the spirits of those who lived without Baptism or 
Christianity. The only pain they suffer 15, that they live in the desire 
and without the hope of seeing God. Their sighs cause the eternal 
air to tremble, and there is no other audible lamentation amongst 
them. As Dante and Virgil go on, they reach a hemisphere of light 
amid the darkness, and are met by Homer and other Poets, and con- 
ducted into a Noble Castle, in which they see the most distinguished 
of the Heathen women, statesmen, sages, and warriors. Homer and 


the other Poets quit them; and they go on to a place of total dark- 
SS. 





A HEAVY thunder broke the deep sleep in my head; so 
that I started like one who is awaked by force; 
and, having risen erect, I moved my rested eyes around, 
and looked steadfastly to know the place in which I was. 
True is it, that I found myself upon the brink of the 
dolorous Valley of the Abyss, which gathers thunder of 
endless wailings. 
It was so dark, profound, and cloudy, that, with fixing 
my look upon the bottom, I there discerned nothing. 
Now let us descend into the blind w 


began the Poet all pale: “I will be first oe ee ian 3 
second.” | 
And I, who had remar 


ked his colour, said: “How shall I 

Some, when thou fearest, who are wont to be my strength 
And he to me: “The anguish of the 

1€ people who are here 

peowon my face depaints that pity, which thou takest 


Let us go; for the leng 
entered, and made me ent 
the abyss. 


th of way impels us.” Thus he 
“r, into the first circle that girds 
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Here there was no plaint, that could be heard, except of 
sighs, which caused the eternal air to tremble; 

and this arose from the sadness, without torment, of the 
crowds that were many and great, both of children, and of 
women and men. 2 

The good Master to me: “Thou askest not what spirits 
are these thou seest? I wish thee to know, before thou goest 
farther, ; 

that they sinned not; and though they have merit, it 
suffices not: for they had not Baptism, which is the portal 
of the faith that thou believest; 

and seeing they were before Christianity, they wor- 
shipped not God aright; and of these am I myself. 

For such defects, and for no other fault, are we lost; and 
only in so far afflicted, that without hope we live in desire.” 

Great sadness took me at the heart on hearing this; be- 
cause I knew men of much worth, who in that Limbo 
were suspense. : 

“Tell me, Master; tell me, Sir,” I began, desiring to be 
assured of that Faith which conquers every error; 

“did ever any, by his own merit, or by others’, go out 
from hence, that afterwards was blessed?” And he, under- 
standing my covert speech, 

replied: “I was new in this condition, when I saw a 
Mighty One? come to us, crowned with sign of victory. 

He took away from us the shade of our First Parent, of 
Abel his son, and that of Noah; of Moses the Legislator 
and obedient; 

Abraham the Patriarch; David the King; Israel with his 
father and his children, and with Rachel, for whom he did 
so much; . : 

and many others, and made them blessed; and I wish thee 
to know, that, before these, no human souls were saved. 

We ceased not to go, though he was speaking; but passed 
the wood meanwhile, the wood, I say, of cr, 

Our way was not yet far since my slumbe 








a fire.2 which conquered a hemisphere 

We were still mihiete distant from }t; 
that I did not in part discern what ho 
pied that place. K 
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“© thou, that honourest every science and art; wh 
these, who have such honour, that it separates them 
the manner of the rest?” ; 

And he to me: “The honoured name, which sounds of 
them, up in that life of thine, gains favours in heaven which 
thus advances them.” yi 

Meanwhile a voice was heard by me: “Honour the great 
Poet! His shade returns that was departed.” 

After the voice had paused, and was silent, I saw four 
great shadows come to us; they had an aspect neither sad 
nor joyful. 

The good Master began to speak: “Mark him with that 
sword in hand, who comes before the three as their lord: 

that is Homer, the sovereign Poet; the next who comes 
is Horace the satirist; Ovid is the third, and the last is Lucan. 

Because each agrees with me in the name, which the one 
yaice sounded, they do me honour: and therein they do 
well.” 

Thus I saw assembled the goodly school of those lords 

of highest song, which, like an eagle, soars above the rest. 
After they had talked a space together, they turned to 
me with a sign of salutation; and my Master smiled thereat. 
And greatly more besides they honoured me for they 


made me of their number, so that I was a sixth amid such 
intelligences. . 


Thus we went onwards to 
which it is well to pass in silen 
there where I was.? 

We came to the foot 
circled with lofty Walls, 


O are 
f rom 


the light, speaking things 
ce, as it was well to speak 


of a Noble Castle,* seven times 


defended round by a fair Rivulet. 

This we passed as solid land; through seven gates I en- 
tered with those sages: we Teached a meadow of fresh 
verdure. | 

On it were people with eyes slow and grave, of great 
artes Pp&arance; they spoke seldom. with 
mild voices. j 

Thus we retired on one of the sides. j 

- : , into a pl en, 

luminous, and high, so that they could all be eH 1 

There direct, upon the green enamel, were shown to me 
28 
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the great spirits, so that I glory within myself for having 
seen them. 

I saw Electra with many companions: amongst whom I 
knew both Hector and AEneas; Cesar armed, with the 
falcon eyes.® 

I saw Camilla and Penthesilea on the other hand, and 
saw the Latian King, sitting with Lavinia his daughter. 

I saw that Brutus who expelled the Tarquin; Lucretia, 
Julia, Marcia, and Cornelia;° and by himself apart, I saw 
the Saladin.” 

When I raised my eyelids a little higher, I saw the Master 
of those that know, sitting amid a philosophic family. 

All regard him; all do him honour; here I saw Socrates 
and Plato, who before the rest stand nearest to him;? 

Democritus, who ascribes the world to chance: Diog- 
enes, Anaxagoras, and Thales; Empedocles, Heraclitus, and 
Zeno; 

and J saw the good collector of the qualities, Discorides 
I mean; and saw Orpheus, Tully, Linus, and Seneca the 
moralist; 

Euclid the geometer, and Ptolemzus; Hippocrates, Avi- 
cenna, and Galen; Averroés,!4 who made the great com- 
ment. 

I may not paint them all in full: for the long theme so 
chases me, that many times the word comes short of the 
reality. 

The company of six diminishes to two; by another road 
the sage guide leads me, out of the quiet, into the trembling 
air; and I come to a part where there is naught that shines. 
1. Dante follows the legend, probably based on 1 Peter iii. 19, ac- 
cording to which Christ descended to Hell in the year 33 (that is to 
say, fifty-two years after Virgil’s death) and liberated certain souls. 
2. The genius of the inhabitants of the castle in a measure atones 
for their unbaptized state. 

3. It is difficult to believe that these lines should be accepted as a 
testimony of Dante’s modesty: our poet was distinctly not a modest 
man. The passage has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

4. [he symbolism here is not very obvious. Perhaps the castle stands 
for Philosophy; the seven walls: the liberal virtues (z.c., Prudence, 


Justice, Fortitude and Temperance, Wisdom, Knowledge and 
Understanding) ; the stream: Eloquence; the seven gates: the liberal 
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arts (Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, Music, Arithmetic, Geometry and 
nomy). 
Se daughter of Atlas and mother of Dardanus, the 
pander of Troy (cf. Zn. viii, and De Mon, ii, 3) Hector and 
F£neas: the Trojan heroes; Penthesilea, Queen of the Amazons, LC 
sisted the Trojans after Hector’s death; Camilla died while Opposin 
the Trojans in Italy (cf. Canto i); Latinus and Lavinia: the father. 
in-law and wife of AEneas; Caesar is introduced here as a descendant 
of AEneas (the mythical founder of the Roman Empire). 
6. Lucius Junius Brutus brought about the overthrow of Tarquinius 
.Superbus, whose son had dishonoured Collatine’s wife Lucretia ( 510 
B.c.); Julia: the daughter of Julius Caesar and wife of Pompey; 
Marcia: the wife of Cato of Utica (cf. Purg. 1); Cornelia: daughter 
of Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus Major, and wife of Tiberius 
Sempronius Gracchus, whom she bore two sons, Liberius and Caius, 
the famous tribunes (cf. Par. xv). 


7. Lhe famous Saladin (1137-1193), who was known throughout — 


Europe during the Middle Ages for his munificence and who be- 
came the type of the Eastern potentate. He opposed the Crusaders 
and was defeated by Richard Coeur de Lion. 

8. Aristotle. 

9. Plato’s influence in the Middle Ages was not nearly so great as 
that of Aristotle. 

10. Early Greek Philosophers (7th-4th centuries B.c.). 

11. Dioscorides (author of a medical work, treating of the qualities 
of plants), Hippocrates and Galen were Greek physicians; Orpheus 
and Linus: mythical Greek singers and poets; Tullius is, of course, 
Cicero, and Seneca, the writer whose ethical works were much read 
in the Middle Ages; Prolemy’s astronomical system was generally 
accepted throughout the Middle Ages and adopted by Dante; 


Avicenna (980-1037) and Averroés (12th century): Arabian physi- 
cians and philosophers, both of whom wrote commentaries on 
Aristotle (the former one on Galen, too). Averroés’ work was 
translated into Latin ca. 1250, and enjoyed a great vogue in Europe, 
AnetedeS spieely instrumental in bringing about the revival of 
Purgatorio, xxdi. phy. Kor other occupants of this circle see 
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The Second Circle, or proper commencement of Hell; and Minos, 
the Infernal Judge, at its entrance. It contains the souls of Carnal 
sinners; and their punishment consists in being driven about inces- 
santly, in total darkness, by fierce winds. First amongst them comes 
Semiramis, the Babylonian queen. Dido, Cleopatra, Helena, Achilles, 
Paris, and a great multitude of others, pass in succession. Dante is 
overcome and bewildered with pity at the sight of them, when his 
attention is suddenly attracted to two Spirits that keep together, 
and seem strangely light upon the wind. He is unable to speak for 
some time, after finding that it is Francesca of Rimini, with her 
lover Paolo; and falls to the ground, as if dead, when he bas beard 
their painful story. 





THUS I descended from the first circle down into the 
second, which encompasses less space, and so much greater 
pain, that it stings to wailing. 

There Minos sits horrific, and grins: examines the crimes 
upon the entrance; judges, and sends according as he girds 
himself. . 

I say, that when the ill-born spirit comes before him, it 
confesses all; and that sin-discerner 

sees what place in hell is for it, and with his tail makes as 
many circles round himself as the degrees he will have it 
to descend. 7 

Always before him stands a crowd of them; they go 
each in its turn to judgment; they tell, and hear; and then 
are whirled down. 

“O thou who comest to the abode of pain!” said Minos to 
me, when he saw me leaving the act of that great office; 

“look how thou enterest, and in whom thou trustest; let 
not the wideness of the entrancy deceive thee.” And my 
guide to him: “Why criest thou too? 

Hinder not his fated going; thus it is willed there where 
what is willed can be done: and ask no more.” 
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Now begin the doleful notes to reach me; now am | 
come where much lamenting strikes me. — 

I came into a place void of all light, which bellows like 
the sea in tempest, when it is combated by warring Winds. 

The hellish storm, which never rests, leads the Spirits 
with its sweep; whirling, and smiting it vexes them, 

When they arrive before the ruin, there the shrieks, the 
moanings, and the lamentation; there they blaspheme the 
divine power. 

I Jearnt that to such torment are doomed the carnal 
sinners, who subject reason to lust. ' 

And as their wings bear along the starlings, at the cold 
season, in large and crowded troop: so that blast, the eyjj 
spirits; 

hither, thither, down, up, it leads them. No hope ever 
comforts them, not of rest but even of less pain. 

And as the cranes go chanting their lays, making a long 
streak of themselves in the air: so I saw the shadows come, 
uttering wails, 

borne by that strife of winds; whereat I said: “Master, 
who are those people, whom the black air thus lashes?” 

“The first of these concerning whom thou seekest to 
know,” he then replied, “was Empress? of many tongues. 

With the vice of luxury she was so broken, that she made 
lust and law alike in her decree, to take away the blame 
she had incurred. 

She is Semiramis, of whom we read that she succeeded 


Ninus, and was his spouse; she held the land which the 
Soldan rules. 


__ That other is she who slew 
faith to the ashes of Siche 
patra. 

Helena* see, for whom so long a time of ill revolved; and 
see the great Achilles,5 who fought at last with love: 

see Paris, Tristan”;* and more than a thousand shades he 
showed to me, and pointing with his finger, named to mé 
those whom love had parted from our life. 

After J had heard my teacher name the olden dames and 
cavaliers, pity came over me, and I was as if bewildered. 
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I began: “Poet, willingly would I speak with those two? 
that go together, and seem so light upon the wind.” 

And he to me: “Thou shalt see when they are nearer to 
us; and do thou then entreat them by that love, which leads 
them; and they will come.” 

Soon as the wind bends them to us, I raised my voice: “O 
wearied souls! come to speak with us, if none denies it.” 

As doves called by desire, with raised and steady wings 
sete through the air to their loved nest, borne by their 
will: 

so those spirits issued from the band where Dido is, com- 
ing to us through the malignant air; such was the force of 
my affectuous cry. 

“O living creature, gracious and benign; that goest 
through the black air, visiting us who stained the earth 
with blood: 

if the King of the Universe were our friend, we would 
pray him for thy peace; seeing that thou hast pity of our 
perverse misfortune. i 

Of that which it pleases thee to hear and to speak, we 
will hear and speak with you, whilst the wind, as now, is 
silent for us. 

The town,® where I was born, sits on the shore, where 
Po descends to rest with his attendant streams. 

Love, which is quickly caught in gentle heart, took him 
with the fair body of which I was bereft; and the manner 
still afflicts me. 

Love, which to no loved one permits excuse for loving, 
took me so strongly with delight in him, that, as thou seest, 
even now it leaves me not. 

Love led us to one death; Caina® waits for him who 
quenched our life.” These words from them were offered 
to us. 

- After I had heard those wounded souls, I bowed my face, 
and held it low until the Poet said to me: “What are thou 
thinking of?” 

When I answered, I began: “Ah me! what sweet 
thoughts, what longing led them to the woeful pass!” 

Then I turned again to them; and I spoke, and began: 
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“Francesca, thy torments make me weep with grief and 


Te tell me: in the time of the sweet sighs, by what and 
how love granted you to know the dubious desires?» 
And she to me: “There is no greater pain than to recalj 4 
happy time in wretchedness; and this thy teacher knowg.10 
But if thou hast such desire to learn the first root of oy; 
love, I will do like one who weeps and tells. | 
One day, for pastime, we read of Lancelot," how love 
constrained him; we were alone, and without all suspicion. 
Several times that reading urged our eyes to meet, and 
changed the colour of our faces; but one moment alone jt 
was that overcame us. 
When we read how the fond smile was kissed by sucha 
lover, he, who shall never be divided from me, 
kissed my mouth all trembling: the book, and he who 
wrote it, was a Galeotto.!* that day we read in it no 
farther.” | 
Whilst the one spirit thus spake, the other wept so, that 


I fainted with pity, as if I had been dying; and fell, asa 
dead body falls. 


1. According to Orosius, Semiramis succeeded her husband Ninusas | 
ruler of Assyria. She was known for her licentious character. Dante 
appears to have confused the ancient kingdoms of Assyria or Baby- — 
Egypt, for only the latter was 
ollowed a tradition according to | 
€ mention of the zany tongues 
ylon and Babel were commonly | 


lonia in Asia with the Babylon in 
ruled by the Sultan. Or perhaps he f 
which Ninus conquered Egypt. Th 
is probably due to the fact that Bab 
held to be identical. 


to whose memory she had sworn | 
eternal fidelity. When A&neas left her to go to Teal, she slew herself 
on a funeral pyre. | 


the mi : 
4. Helen, the wife of Mienalaes € mistress of Cesar and Antony 
Paris of ‘Troy, and Was thus the 


yan gone with the intenti arrying | 
Paris’ sister Polyxena, who ha enon Of MEE, 


* . be ¥ 
would join the Trojans. pes srcwacta 
6. Tristan of Lyonesse, one of Kin 
Yseult, the wife of his uncle, Ki 


g Arthur’s seni ts, who loved 
by the outraged husband. ’ 


ng Mark of Cornwa 
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7. Francesca, daughter of Guido Vecchio da Polenta (and aunt of 
the Guido Novello at whose court in Ravenna Dante found his last 
refuge), was, for political reasons, married to Gianciotto, the de- 
formed son of Malatesta da Verrucchio, Lord of Rimini (ca. 1275). 
About ten years later Gianciotto, having surprised his wife with his 
younger brother Paolo, stabbed the guilty pair. These are the bald 
historical facts, to which legend early began to add romantic details, 
tampering not only with the dates of the events and the ages of the 
persons concerned, but with the actual facts. Thus, it is quite pos- 
sible that Paolo took part in the preliminary negotiations connected 
with his brother’s marriage; but this circumstance was utilized in 
such a way as to make it appear as though Francesca actually went 
through the ceremony of marriage with the handsome Paolo, and 
did not discover the trick till it was too late. Dante followed this 
tradition. 

8. Ravenna, situated close by the shore of the Adriatic Sea, at the 
mouth of the Po. 

9. [he region of Hell reserved for those who had slain a relative 
(see Canto xxxil). 

10. Although these words are translated literally from Boethius, and 
although we know that Dante had made a special study of Boethius, 
yet we cannot well identify the teacher with this philosopher: for 
how can we be expected to assume that Francesca was acquainted 
with these two facts? The reference is probably to Virgil, and to his 
position in Limbo. 

11. The passage in the Old French version of the Lancelot Romance 
which alone contains all the details given by Dante, here and in Par. 
xv, is now known, thanks to Mr. Paget Toynbee. That Dante was 
acquainted with the old French poems dealing with the matiére de 
Bretagne is proved by De Vulg. El. i. 10. 

12. Galeotto synonymous with “pander”: for, in the Old French 
poem, Gallehault renders Lancelot and Guinivere the same service 
that Pandarus rendered Troilus and Cressida, according to the Tro- 
jan legend. 
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On recovering his senses, Dante gazes round, and finds himself in 
the midst of new torments, and a new kind of sinners, During pj, 
swoon (as at the river Acheron), he has been transported, from the 
tempests and precipices of the Second, into the Third Circle. ]; + 
the place appointed for Epicures and Gluttons, who set their hearts 
upon the lowest species of sensual gratification. An unvarying 
eternal storm of heavy hail, foul water, and snow, pours down 
upon them. They are all lying prostrate on the ground; and the 
three-headed monster Cerberus keeps barking over them and rending 
them. The shade of a citizen of Florence, who had been nicknamed 
Ciacco (Pig), eagerly sits up as the Poets pass; and from him Dante 
bears of various events, that await the two parties by which the city 
1s divided and distracted. After leaving Ciacco, the Poets have stil] 
some way to go in the disgusting circle, but notice nothing more in 
it. They wade on slowly in the mixture of the Shadows and the 


rain, talking of the great Judgment and Eternity, till they find Plutus 
at the next descent. 


eee 


ON SENSE returning, which closed itself before the 


pity of the two kinsfolk that stunned me all with sadness, 


I discern new torments, and new tormented souls, whith- 


ersoever I move, and turn, and gaze, 
I am in the Third Circle, that of the eternal, accursed, 
cold, and heavy rain; its law and quality is never new. 


Large hail, and turbid water, and snow, pour down 
through the darksome air; the ground, on which it falls, 
emits a putrid smell. . 


“reerus, a monster fierce and strange with three 
throats, barks dog-like Over those that aaa in it. 
siti, ad DEAE ene enw black his bea 

ah S$ an S: cis 
and Puccemeal rends them. © Clutches the spirits, flays 
€ rain makes them howl like d 
screen th Ogs; with one side they 
Seep other; they often turn themselves, the impious 
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When Cerberus, the great Worm, perceived us, he 
opened his mouths and showed his tusks: no limb of him 
kept still. 

My Guide, spreading his palms, took up earth; and, with 
full fists, cast it into his ravening gullets. 

As the dog, that barking craves, and grows quiet when 
he bites his food, for he strains and battles only to devourit: 

so did those squalid visages of Cerberus, the Demon, 
who thunders on the spirits so, that they would fain be deaf. 

We passed over the shadows whom the heavy rain sub- 
dues; and placed our soles upon their emptiness, which 
seems a body. 

They all were lying on the ground save one,! who sat up 
forthwith when he saw us pass before him. 

~O thou, who through this Hell art led,” he said to me, 
“recognize me if thou mayest; thou wast made before I 
Was unmade.” 

And I to him: “The anguish which thou hast, perhaps 
withdraws thee from my memory, so that it seems not as 
if I ever saw thee. 

But tell me who art thou, that art put in such a doleful 
place, and in such punishment; that, though other may be 
greater, none is so displeasing.” 

And he to me: “Thy city, which is so full of envy that 
the sack already overflows, contained me in the clear life. 

“You, citizens, called me Ciacco; for the baneful crime of 
gluttony, as thou seest, I languish in the rain; 

and J, wretched spirit, am not alone, since all these for 
like crime are in like punishment”; and more he said not. 

I answered him: “Ciacco, thy sore distress weighs upon 
me so,.that it bids me weep; but tell me if thou canst, 

what the citizens of the divided city shall come to?? if 
any one in it be just; and tell me the reason why such dis- 
cord has assailed it.” | 

And he to me: “After long contention, they shall come | 
to blood, and the party of the woods shall expel the other 
with much offence. 

Then it behoves this to fall within three suns, and the 
other to prevail through the force of one who now keeps. 
tacking. : , 
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It shall carry its front high for a long time,* keepi 
other under heavy burdens, however it may weep 
and be ashamed. : 

Two’ are just; but are not listened to there; Pride, Ey 
and Avarice are the three sparks which have set the heart 

all on fire.” 
ae he ended the lamentable sound. And [ to him: 
* “Still I wish thee to instruct me, and to bestow a little 
- further speech on me. 

Farinata and Tegghiaio, who were so worthy; Jacopo 
Rusticucci, Arrigo and Mosca, and the rest who set thei; 
minds on doing good;® 

tell me where they are, and give me to know them: for 
great desire urges me to learn whether Heaven soothes or 
Hell empoisons them.” 

And he to me: “They are amongst the blackest spirits, 
a different crime weighs them downwards to the bottom; 
shouldst thou descend so far, thou mayest see them. 

But when thou shalt be in the sweet world, I pray thee 


recall me to the memory of men; more I tell thee not, and 
more I answer not.” 


NY the 
thereat 


Therewith he writhed his straight eyes asquint; looked _ 


at me a little; then bent his head, and fell down with it like | 


his blind companions. 


And my Guide said to me: “He wakes no more until the 


angel's trumpet sounds; when the adverse Power shall 
come, 


each shall revisit his sad grave; shall resume his flesh and 
form; shall hear that which resounds to all eternity.” 


_ Thus passed we through the filthy mixture of the 
shadows and the rain, with paces slow, touching a little on 
the future life. 


after the guest Statens Sl these torments incre 

ngs” » OF grow less, or remain as burn- 

gan. be sg : ‘Keun to thy Science,’ which has it, that 

sso natin pettect, the more it feels pleasure an 

Eanes ee people never attain to true péel- 
0 be peareE It after than before.” 
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We went round along that road, speaking much more 
than I repeat; we reached the point where the descent be- 
gins; here found we Plutus,® the great enemy. 


1. [his person, nicknamed Ciacco (Hog), was noted for his glut- 
tony; his redeeming feature appears to have been a ready wit. He is 
said to have died in 1286. 

2. It is not till later in his journey (see Canto x) that Dante learns to 
what extent the souls in Hell are able to foresee future events. 

. These verses contain, in brief, the political history of Florence 
aa 1300-1302 (see Gardner, pp. 18-23). The Black and White 
Guelfs, headed by Corso Donati and Vieri de’ Cerchi, respectively, | 
came to blows on May 1, 1300. In May, 1301, the Whites (that is, 
either “party of the woods”: because the Cerchi came from the 
wooded district of Val di Sieve, in the Mugello; or “wild” party: as 
opposed to the more aristocratic faction of the Donati) expelled the 
Blacks. But, with the covert aid of Boniface VIII, the Blacks soon 
gained the upper hand, and drove their rivals from the city. The last 
important decrees of exile against the Whites were signed in the 
latter half of 1302; and their decisive defeat took place in the first 
quarter of 1303; both of which dates fall within the third year from 
the time at which Ciacco is speaking (cf. Purg. xx). 

4. Dante did not live to see his party triumph. 

5. Probably Dante himself, and his friend Guido Cavalcanti (for 
whom see Canto x, 701e 8). 

6.For Farinata, see Canto x; for Tegghiaio and Rusticucci: Canto 
xvi; and for Mosca: Canto xxviii. Arrigo is not mentioned again; 
but, according to the old commentators, he was one of Mosca’s 
fellow-conspirators, and is therefore presumably punished in the 
same circle. 

7.The Last Judgment (see Matthew xxv. 31-46). The adverse 
Power is, of course, Christ, the enemy of the wicked. 

8. These lines are clear when taken in conjunction with Par. xiv, 
note 2. Thy science is the doctrine of Aristotle (as incorporated in 
Thomas Aquinas). 

9.It seems probable that Dante, following the general medieval 
tradition (traces of which appear even in classical times), did not 
distinguish clearly between Pluto, the God of the lower regions, and 
Plutus, the God of riches. 
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Gea L.Ol Vv aia 
Plutus, the ancient god of riches, whom the Poets find On the brin} : 
of the Fourth Circle, swells with rage and astonishment when he 
sees them about to enter it; and succeeds in uttering some Strange 
words. Virgil, with brief and sharp reproof, makes bin Collapse | 
and fall to the ground. In this circle—divided into two halves—the 
Poets find two separate classes of spirits, that are coming in Opposite 


/ 
directions, rolling large dead Weights, smiting these against one an. 





other; and then, with bitter mutual reproaches, each turning round 
his Weight, and rolling it backwards, till all meet and smite again, 
“at the other joust,” or other end of the two Half-circles. It is the 
souls of the Prodigal and Avaricious that have this punishment, In 
the left semicircle, which is occupied by the avaricious, Dante notice; | 
many that are tonsured; and is told that they were once High Dig. 
nitaries of bis Church, but have now grown so dim, that it would 
be vain to think of recognizing any of them. After speaking of For- | 
tune and the things committed to her charge, the Poets hasten across 
the circle to the next descent. Upon its brink they find a stream of 
dark water, gushing down through a cleft, which it has worn out 
for itself; and they accompany this water till it forms a marsh called 
Styx, which occupies the Fifth Circle. In this Marsh they see spirits, 
all muddy and naked, assailing and tearing each other. These are 
the souls of the Wrathful. Beneath them, and covered with the 
black mud, are the souls of the Gloomy-sluggish, gurgling in their 
throats a dismal chant. The Poets, after going a long way round the 
edge of the loathsome pool, come at last to the foot of a high tower 


—____ seston 


“PAPE SATAN! pape Sat , al I? b Plutus, 
with clucking voice; al an, aleppe. began 


oice; and that gentle Sage, who knew all, 
said, comforting me: 


“Let not thy fear hurt thee: for 
Whatever power he have, he shall not hinder thee from 
descending this rock.” 
,_ nen he turned himself to that inflated visage, and said: 
Peace, cursed Wolf! consume thyself internally with thy 
greedy rage. 


Ot without cause is our journey to the deep: it is willed 
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on high, there where Michael took vengeance of the proud 
adultery.” ? inten 

As sails, swelled by the wind, fall entangled when the 
mast breaks: so fell that cruel monster to the ground. 

Thus we descended into the fourth concavity, taking in 
more of the dismal bank, which shuts up all the evil of the 
universe. | | | : 

Ah, Justice Divine! who shall tell in few the many fresh 
pains and travails that I saw? and why does guilt of ours 
thus waste us? . . 

As does the surge, there above Charybdis,’ that breaks 
itself against the surge wherewith it meets: so have the 
people here to counter-dance. 

_ Here saw I too many more than elsewhere, both on the 
one side and on the other, with loud howlings, rolling 
weights by force of chests; | 

they smote against each other, and then each wheeled 
round just there, rolling aback, shouting “Why holdest 
thou?” and “Why throwest thou away?” 

Thus they returned along the gloomy circle, on either 
hand, to the opposite point, again shouting at each other 
their reproachful measure. 

Then every one, when he had reached it, turned through 
his half-circle towards the other joust. And I, who felt my 
heart as it were stung, 

said: “My Master, now show me what people these are, 
and whether all those tonsured on our left were of the 
clergy.”* 

And heto me: “In their first life, all were so squint-eyed 
in mind, that they made no expenditure in it with modera- 
tion. 

Most clearly do their voices bark out this, when they 
come to the two points of the circle, where contrary guilt 
divides them. 

These were Priests, that have not hairy covering on their 
heads, and Popes and Cardinals, in whom avarice does its 
utmost.” | | 

And I: “Master, among this set, I SESE ought to recog- 
nize some that were defiled by these evils.” pe 

And he to me: “Vain thoughts combinest thou: their 
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undiscerning life, which made them sordid, now Makes 
them too obscure for any recognition. _ 

To all eternity they shall continue butting one another. 
these shall arise from their graves with closed fists; and 
these with hair shorn off. 

Ill-giving, and ill-keeping, has deprived them of the 
bright world, and put them to this conflict; what a conflict 
it is, 1 adorn no words to tell. 

But thou, my Son, mayest now see the brief mockery of 
the goods that are committed unto Fortune, for which the 
human kind contend with one another. 

For all the gold that is beneath the moon, or ever was 
could not give rest to a single one of these weary souls,” 

“Master,” J said to him, “now tell me also: this Fortune,5 
of which thou hintest to me; what is she, that has the good 
things of the world thus within her clutches?” 

And he to me: O foolish creatures, how great is this 
ignorance that falls upon ye! Now I wish thee to receive 
my judgment of her. | 

He whose wisdom is transcendent over all, made the 
heavens and gave them guides, so that every part shines to 

every part, 

Sou distributing the light; in like manner, for 
ua dly splendours, he ordained a general minister and 

guide, 
to change betimes the vain possession, from people to 
people, and from one kindred to another, beyond the 
hindrance of human wisdom: 
_ hence one people commands, another languishes; obey- 
ing her sentence, which is hidden like the serpent in the 
rass. 
Rous knowledge cannot understand her: she provides, 
Rage and maintains her kingdom, as the other Gods do 
Her permutations have no truce; necessity makes her be 


swift; thus he comes oft who doth a change obtain. 


‘This is she, who is so much reviled ho 
Ought to praise her, when bl » even by those w 


with evil words. aming her wrongfully, an 


But she is in bliss, and hears it not: with the other Primal 
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Creatures® joyful, she wheels her sphere, and tastes her 
blessedness. 

But let us now descend to greater misery; already every 
star is falling,® that was ascending when I set out, and to 
stay too long is not permitted.” 

We crossed the circle, to the other bank, near a fount, 
that boils and pours down through a cleft, which it has 
formed. 

- The water was darker far than perse; and we, accom- 
panying the dusky waves, entered down by a strange path. 

This dreary streamlet makes a Marsh, that is named Styx, 
when it has descended to the foot of the grey malignant 
shores. 

And I, who stood intent on looking, saw muddy people 
in that bog, all naked and with a look of anger. 

They were smiting each other, not with hands only, but 
with head, and with chest, and with feet; maiming one 
another with their teeth, piece by piece. 

_ The kind Master said: “Son, now-see the souls of those 
whom anger overcame; and also I would have thee to be- 
lieve for certain, 

that there are people underneath the water, who sob, and 
make it bubble at the surface; as thy eye may tell thee, 
whichever way it turns. 

Fixed in the slime, they say: ‘Sullen were we in the 
sweet air, that is gladdened by. the Sun, carrying lazy 
smoke within our hearts; 

now lie we sullen here in the black mire.’ This hymn 
they gurgle in their throats, for they cannot speak it in 
full words.” 

Thus, between the dry bank and the putrid fen, we 
compassed a large arc of that loathly slough, with eyes 
turned towards those that swallow of its filth; we came to 
the foot of a tower at last. 


1. Virgil understood these words; but as for us, it seems best to 

admit that we do not even know to which language they belong, 

though various attempts have been made to connect them with 

Hebrew, Greek, and French. ; ae S 

2. See Rev. xii 7-9. “Adultery” in the Biblical sense (Ezek. xxiil. 37). 

3. Lhe whirlpool of Charybdis (in the straits of Messina) which 
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ecially dangerous by reason of its proximity to the 
Seylla, is pecneatly alluded to in classical literature. Peavy Tock 
4. The avarice of the clergy was held in special aversion by Dante 
(cf. Cantos i, note 9, and xix). na he. 

5. At the time of the composition of the Convito (iv) Dante himself 
did not yet connect Fortune in any way with the Deity. 

6.Even as the Intelligences were created by God to regulate the 
Heavens (cf. Par. xxvili), so a power was ordained by Him to guide 
the destinies of man on earth; and this power is Fortune. 
7. These lines may mean that Fortune should not be blamed seeing 
that, on the one hand, she acts under God’s direction, while, on the 
other, man has the power of free will and a conscience, altogether 
beyond the pale of her influence (see Canto xv). They may also be 
taken to imply that the man who has experienced the blows of 
Fortune should rejoice: for the turn of her wheel may soon bring 
him happiness. 

8. The Angels, created together with the Heavens (cf. Purg. xi and 
XXX1). 

9. At the beginning of Canto ii the Poet describes the evening of 
the first day of the journey; it is now past midnight. 
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Before reaching the high tower, the Poets have observed two flame- 
signals rise from its summit, and another make answer at a great 
distance; and now they see Phlegyas, coming with angry rapidity 
to ferry them over. They enter his bark; and sail across the broad 
marsh, or Fifth Circle. On the passage, a spirit, all covered with 
mud, addresses Dante, and is recognized by him. It is Filippo Ar- 
genti, of the old Adimari family; who had been much noted for his 
ostentation, arrogance, and brutal anger. After leaving him, Dante 
begins to bear a sound of lamentation; and Virgil tells bim that the 
City of Dis (Satan, Lucifer) is getting near. He looks forward, 
through the grim vapour; and discerns its pinnacles, red, as if they 
bad come out of fire. Phlegyas lands them at the gates. These they 
find occupied by a host of fallen angels, who deny them admittance. 





I SAY continuing,’ that, long before we reached the foot 
of the high tower, our eyes went upwards to its summit, 

Because of two flamelets, that we saw put there, and 
another from far give signal back, so far that the eye could 
scarcely catch it. 

And I turned to the Sea of all intelligence; I said: “What 
says this? and what replies yon other fire? And who are 
they that made it?” 

And he to me: “Over the squalid waves, already thou 
mayest discern what is expected, if the vapour of the fen 
conceal it not from thee.” 

Never did cord impel from itself an arrow, that ran 
through the air so quickly, as a little bark which I saw 

come towards us then through the water, under the 
guidance of a single steersman, who cried: “Now art thou 
arrived, fell spirit?” 

“Phlegyas, Phlegyas,” said my Lord, “this time thou 
criest in vain; thou shalt not have us longer than while 
We pass the wash.” 

As one who listens to some great deceit which has been 
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done to him, and then sore resents it: such grew Phlegyas 
in his gathered rage. 

‘! My Guide Heecnded into the skiff, and then made me 
enter after him; and not till I was in, did it seem laden, 

Soon as my Guide and I were in the boat, ItS ancient 
prow went on, cutting more of the water than it js Wont 
with others.” nt iy’ 

Whilst we were running through the dead channel, there 
rose before me one? full of mud, and said: ““Who art thou, 
that comest before thy time?” 

And I to him: “If I come, I remain not; but thou, who 
art thou, that hast become so foul?” He answered: “Thoy 
seest that I am one who weep.” 

And I to him: “With weeping, and with sorrow, ac- 
cursed spirit, remain thou! for I know thee, all filthy as 
thou art.” 

Then he stretched both hands to the boat, whereat the 
wary Master thrust him off, saying: “Away there with the 
other dogs!” 

And he put his arms about my neck, kissed my face, and 
said: “Indignant soul! blessed be she that bore thee. 

In your world, that was an arrogant personage; good 


there is none to ornament the memory of him: so is his 
shadow here in fury. 

How many up there now think themselves great kings, 
that shall lie here 


like swine in mire, leaving behind them 
horrible reproaches!” 


And I; “Master, Ishould be glad to see him dipped in this 
swill, ere we quit the lake.” 


And he to me: “Before the shore comes to thy view, 
thou shalt be satisfied; it is fitting that thou shouldst be 
gratified in such a wish.” 

me Bete ahs aS I saw the muddy pople make such 
rending of him, that even now I pra; it. 

INT eae Filippo Aer and thank God fori 


ah ] The passionate Floren- 

tine spirit turned with his teeth upon pimmeclé 

rate cae a him, so that of him J tell no more; but in 
Walling smote me, wh . in- 

tently forward. » Whereat I bent my eyes in 


The kind Master said: Rigw Son, the city that is named 
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of Dis draws nigh, with-its grave citizens, with its great 
company.” * , a ih es  mmslel) 

And I; “Master, already I discern its mosques, distinctly 
there within the valley, red as if they had come out of fire.” 

And to me he said: “The eternal fire, which causes them 
to cow within, shows them red, as thou seest, in this low 

ell. 

We now arrived in the deep fosses, which moat that 
joyless city; the walls seemed to me as if they were of iron. 

Not before making a long circuit, did we come to a place 
where the boatman loudly cried to us: “Go out: here is 
the entrance.” | 

Above the gates I saw more than a thousand spirits, 
rained from the Heavens,° who angrily exclaimed: “Who 
is that, who, without death, . 

goes through the kingdom of the dead?” And my sage 
Master made a sign of wishing to speak with them in secret. 

Then they somewhat shut up their great disdain, and 
said: ‘(Come thou alone; and let that one go, who has en- 
tered so daringly into this kingdom. 

Let him return alone his foolish way; try, if he can: for 
thou shalt stay here, that hast escorted him through so 
dark a country.” 

Judge, Reader, if I was discouraged at the sound of the 
accursed words: for I believed not that I ever should return 
hither. 

“OQ my loved Guide, who more than seven® times hast 
restored me to safety, and rescued from deep peril that 
stood before me, : 

leave me not so undone,” J said, “and if to go farther be 
denied us, let us retrace our steps together rapidly.” 

And that Lord, who had led me thither, said to me: 
“Fear not, for our passage none can take from us: by Such 
has it been given to us. | 

But thou, wait here for me; and comfort and feed thy 
wearied spirit with good hope: for I will not forsake thee 
in the low world.” 

Thus the gentle Father goes, and leaves tne here, and I 
remain in doubt: for yes and no contend within my head. 

IT could not hear that which was offered to them; but he 
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had not long stood with them, when they all, vying with 
one another, rushed in again. 

These our adversaries closed the gates on the b 
my Lord who remained without; and turned to 
slow steps. | 

He had his eyes upon the ground, and his e 
shorn of all boldness, and said with sighs: ““Who 
nied me the doleful houses?” 

And to me he said: “Thou, be not dismayed, though | 
get angry: for I will master the trial, whatever be ¢ 
trived for hindrance. — 

This indolence of theirs is nothing new:7 for they 
showed it once at a less secret gate, which still is found 
unbarred. 

Over it thou sawest the dead inscription; and already, on 
this side of it, comes down the steep, passing the circles 
without escort, one® by whom the city shall be opened to 


» 
s 


US 


Teast of 
Me with 


yebrows 
hath de. 


on- 


1.No importance need be attached to the tradition based on this 
word, according to which the first seven cantos were written by 
Dante before his exile, and the composition of the work was re- 
sumed after a considerable interval. 

2. The others being spirits. : 
3-Filippo Argenti’s disagreeable character is not sufficient to ac- 
count for Dante’s special hatred. There is evidence to show that 
members of the Adimari family, to which Filippo belonged, were 
hostile to the poet himself. In Par. xvi Cacciaguida’s reference to 
wen = epyrhing ue flattering. 

4.90 far, only sins of incontinence have bee . Within the 
City of Dis (or Pluto) yecpanishied $Me 


are punished i ice and 
bestiality (cf. Canto xi). punished the graver sins of zalice 


§- The angels that fell with Satan (cf. Rev. xii. 9). 

See: 1s not to be taken literally: cf. Psalans cxix. 164; Proverbs 
7. These same demons had opposed Chri i (cy. 
Inf. iii), when he descended aL es ieee) ee of Hella 
8. The angel whose coming is described in the next canto. 
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Dante grows pale with fear when he sees his Guide come back from 
the gate, repulsed by the Demons, and disturbed in countenance. 
Virgil endeavours to encourage him, but in perplexed and broken 
words which only increase his fear. They cannot enter the City of 
Lucifer in their own strength. The three Furies suddenly appear, 
and threaten Dante with the head of Medusa. Virgil bids him turn 
round; and screens him from the sight of it. The Angel, whom 
Virgil bas been expecting, comes across the angry miarsh; puts all 
the Demons to flight, and opens the gates. The Poets then go in, 
without any opposition; and they find a wide plain, all covered 
with burning sepulchres. It is the Sixth Circle; and in the sepul- 
chres are punished the Heretics, with all their followers, of every 
sect. The Poets turn to the right hand, and go on between the flam- 
ing tombs and the high walls of the city. 





THAT COLOUR which cowardice painted on my face, 
when I saw my Guide turn back, repressed in him more © 
quickly his new colour. 

He stopped attentive, like one who listens: for his eye 
could not lead him far, through the black air and the dense 
fog. 

“Yet it behoves us to gain this battle,” he began; “if 
not ...such help was offered to us. Oh! how long to me 
it seems till some one come!” 

I saw well how he covered the beginning with the other 
that came after, which were words differing from the first. 

But not the less his language gave me fear: for perhaps I 
drew his broken speech to a worse meaning than he held. - 

“Into this bottom of the dreary shell, does any ever de- 
scend from the first degree, whose only punishment is hope 
cut off?” 2 

This question I made, and he replied to me: “Rarely it 
occurs that any of us makes this journey on which I go. 

It is true, that once before I was down here, conjured 
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by that fell Erichtho,? who recalled the shadows to thei; 
bodies. : 

My flesh had been but short time divested of me, when 
she made me enter within that wall, to draw out a Spirit 
from the Circle of Judas. 

That is the lowest place, and the most dark, and farthes, 
from the Heaven, which encircles all; well do I know the 
way: so reassure thyself. 

This marsh, which breathes the mighty stench, all round 
begirds the doleful city, where we cannot now enter with- 
out anger.” : 

And more he said, but I have it not in memory: for my 
eye had drawn me wholly to the high tower with glowing 
summit, 

where all at once had risen up three Hellish Furies, 
stained with blood; who had the limbs and attitude of 
women, 

and were girt with greenest hydras; for hair, they had 
little serpents and cerastes, wherewith their horrid temples 
were bound. 

And he, knowing well the handmaids of the Queen! of 
SESE lamentation, said to me: “Mark the fierce Erin- 
nyes! © 

This is Megzra on the left hand; she, that weeps upon 
the right, is Alecto; Tisiphone is in the middle”; and there- 

with he was silent. 

With her claws each was rend 
smiting themselves with their 
that I pressed close to the Poet for fear. 

Let Medusa come, that we may change him into 
stone, ® they all said, looking downwards; “badly did we 
avenge the assault of Theseus.”7 

~ Turn thee backwards, and ke 
the Gorgon show herself, and fick es ie ae on 
youd be uo returning up again.” att 

us said the Master, and 

music Hoe poy hands, but ee es me 
ye, WhO have sane intellects, mark the doctrine. which 

conceals itself beneath the yeu of the strange eareec! 8 


ing her breast; they were 
palms, and crying so loudly, 
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And now there came, upon the turbid waves, a crash of 
fearful sound, at which the shores both trembled; 

a sound as of a wind, impetuous for the adverse heats, 
which smites the forest without any stay; 

shatters off the boughs, beats down, and sweeps away; 
dusty in front, it goes superb, and makes the wild beasts 
and the shepherds flee. 

He loosed my eyes, and said: “Now turn thy nerve of 
vision on that ancient foam, there where the smoke is 
harshest.” 

As frogs, before their enemy the serpent, run all asunder 
through the water, till each squats upon the bottom: 

so I saw more than a thousand ruined spirits flee before 
one, who passed the Stygian ferry with soles unwet. 

He waved that gross air from his countenance, often 
moving his left hand before him; and only of that trouble 
seemed he weary. 

Well did I perceive that he was a Messenger of Heaven; 
and [ turned to the Master; and he made a sign that I should 
stand quiet, and bow down to him. 

Ah, how full he seemed to me of indignation! He reached 
the gate, and with a wand opened it: for there was no re- 
sistance. 

“O outcasts of Heaven! race despised!” began he, upon 
the horrid threshold, “why dwells this insolence in you? 

Why spurn ye at that Will, whose object never can be 
frustrated, and which often has increased your pain? 

What profits it to butt against the Fates? Your Cerberus, 
if ye remember, still bears his chin and his throat peeled for 
doing so.” ® 

Then he returned by the filthy way, and spake no word 
to us; but looked like one whom other care urges and 
incites | 

than that of those who stand before him. And we moved 
our feet towards the city, secure after the sacred words. 

We entered into it without any strife; and I, who was 
desirous to behold the condition which such a fortress 
encloses, 

as soon as I was in, sent my eyes around; and saw, on 
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either hand, a spacious plain full of sorrow and of ‘eyj 
ent. i 
AS at Arles, where the Rhone stagnates, as at Pola 
the Quarnaro gulf,1° which shuts up Italy and bathes its 
confines, Bes. 
the sepulchres make all the place uneven: so did the 
here on every side, only the manner here was bitterer: 
for amongst the tombs were scattered flames, whereb 
they were made all over so glowing-hot, that iron more 
hot no craft requires. 
Their covers were all raised up; and out of them pro- 
ceeded moans so grievous, that they seemed indeed the 
moans of spirits sad and wounded. 
And I: “Master, what are these people who, buried 
within those chests, make themselves heard by their pain- 
ful sighs?” : 
And he to me: “Here are the Arch-heretics with their 
followers of every sect; and much more, than thou think- 
est, the tombs are laden. , 
Like with like is buried here; and the monuments are 
more and less hot.” Then, after turning to the right hand, 
we passed between the tortures and the high battlements. 


1. Virgil forces himself to appear composed, so as not to alarm 
Dante still more. 


2. Dante wishes to find out whether Virgil is really able to aid him 

in the present difficulty. There is much ingenuity in the question, 

which is framed in such a way as not to wound Virgil’s suscept- 
ties. : 

3. Before the battle of Pharsalia, 


ichtho summon the spirit of o 
the issue of his campai i 


Near 


5. Che Furies. in | 

one tat bh iin eon Medusa was so terrible as to turn any 
7- Lheseus, King of Ath | 
off Proserpine from the as made an unsuccessful 


attempt to carry 
er ns According 


to the more com- 
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mon form of the legend, he is punished by being forced to remain 
in Hell to all eternity; but Dante follows the other version, which 
tells how he was eventually rescued by Hercules. 

8. A bad conscience (the Furies) and stern obduracy which turns 
the heart to stone (Medusa) are impediments that obstruct the path 
of every sinner intent on salvation. Reason (Virgil) may do much 
to obviate these evil influences; but Divine aid is necessary to dis- 
sipate them altogether. 

g. Che last of Hercules’ twelve labours was to bring Cerberus to the 
upper world; in the course of which operation the brute sustained 
the injuries here alluded to. 

10. Aleschans, near Arles, was noted for the tombs of Christians 
slain in battle against the infidels. The soldiers of Charlemagne were 
said to have been buried there after the rout of Roncesvalles; and 
the battle of Aleschans (see the Old French chanson de geste of that 
name), in which William of Orange was defeated by the Saracens, 
must have added considerably to the number of the tombs.—Pola, a 
seaport near the southern extremity of the Istrian peninsula, on the 
Gulf of Quarnero, is still famous for its antiquities, though rather 
fer a Roman amphitheatre than for the tombs mentioned by Dante. 
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The Poets go on, close by the wall of the city, with the fiery tombs 
on their left; and Dante, observing that the lids of these are all op 

inquires if it would be possible to see the Spirits contained in them, 
Virgil, understanding the full import and object of his question, 
tells him that the Epicurean Heretics are all buried in the pap, 
through which they are then passing; and that be will therefore soon 
have his wish gratified. Whilst they are speaking, the soul of Farj- 
nata, the great Ghibelline chief, of whom Dante has been thinking. 
addresses him from one of the sepulchres. Farinata was the father. 
in-law of Guido Cavalcanti, Dante’s most intimate friend; and Ca. 
valcante de? Cavalcanti, the father of Guido, rises up in the same 
sepulchre, when he hears the living voice, and looks round to see if 
his son is there. Amongst other things, Farinata foretells the dura- 
tion of Dante’s exile; and explains to him how the spirits in Hell 
have of themselves no knowledge concerning events that are ac- 


tually passing on earth, but only of things distant, either in the past 
or in the future. 





NOW BY a secret path, between the city-wall and the 
torments, my Master goes on, and I behind him. 
“O Virtue supreme! who through the impious circles 


thus wheelest me, as it pleases thee,” I began; “speak to 
me, and satisfy my wishes. 


Might these people, who lie 


within the sepulchres, be 
seen? the covers are all 


raised, and none keeps guard.” 

And he to me: “All shall be closed up, when, from Jehos- 

Tee they return here with the bodies which they have 
eft above. 


In this part are entombed 
_ who make the soul die with the body. 

Therefore to the question, which thou asketh me, thou 
shalt soon have satisfaction here within; and also to the 
wish which thou holdest from me.”2’ 

And I: “Kind Guide, | Sosnot keep my heart concealed 
4 


with Epicurus all his followers, 
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from thee, except for brevity of speech, to which thou 
hast ere now disposed me.’’3 

“OQ Tuscan! who through the city of fire goest alive, 
Speauing thus decorously; may it please thee to stop in this 
place. 

Thy speech clearly shows thee a native of that noble 
country, which perhaps [ vexed too much.” 

Suddenly this sound issued from one of the chests; 
whereat in fear I drew a little closer to my Guide. 

And he said to me: “Turn thee round; what art thou 
doing? lo there Farinata! * who has raised himself erect; 
from the girdle upwards thou shalt see him all.” 

Already I had fixed my look on his; and he rose upright 
with breast and countenance, as if he entertained great 
- scorn of Hell; 

and the bold and ready hands of my Guide pushed me 
amongst the sepultures to him, saying: “Let thy words be 
numbered.” | 

When I was at the foot of his tomb, he looked at me a 
little; and then, almost contemptuously, he asked me: 
“Who were thy ancestors?” 

I, being desirous to obey, concealed it not; but opened 
the whole to him: ® whereupon he raised his brows a little; 

then he said: “Fiercely adverse were they to me, and to 
ny, progenitors, and to my party; so that twice I scattered 
them.” ® 

“If they were driven forth, they returned from every 
quarter, both times,” I answered him; “but yours have not 
rightly learnt that art.” 

Then, beside him, there rose a shadow,” visible to the 
chin; it had raised itself, I think, upon its knees. 

It looked around me, as if it had a wish to see whether 
some one were with me; but when all its expectation was 
quenched, | 

it said, weeping: “If through this blind prison thou goest 
by height of genius, where is my son® and why is he not 
with thee?” | 

And I to him: “Of myself I come not: he, that waits 
- yonder, leads me through this place; whom perhaps thy 
Guido held in disdain.” ® 
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Already his words and the manner of his punishme 
had read his name to me: hence my answer was so full, 
Rising instantly erect, he cried: “How saidst thoy. . 
had? lives he not still? does not the sweet light strike his 
eyes?” . i 
When he perceived that I made some delay in answe, | 
ing, supine he fell again, and showed himself no More, | 
But that other, magnanimous, at whose desire [ haq 
stopped, changed not his aspect, nor moved his neck, po, | 
bent his side. | 
“And if,” continuing his former words, he said, “they | 
have learnt that art badly, it more torments me than this | 
bed. | 
But the face of the Queen, who reigns here, shall not be | 
fifty times!® rekindled ere thou shalt know the hardness | 
of that art. ir 
And so mayest thou once return to the sweet world, tell | 
me why that people is so fierce against my kindred in all | 
its laws?” : 
Whereat I to him: “The havoc, and the great slaughter, | 
which dyed the Arbia red, causes such orations in our | 
temple.”}4 | : 
_ And sighing, he shook his head; then said: “In that I was | 
not single; nor without cause, assuredly, should I have | 
stirred with the others; | 
but I was single there, where all consented to extirpate | 
Florence,” T alone with open face defended her.” - 


“Ah! so may thy seed sometime have rest,” I prayed him, 
“solve the knot which has here involved my judgment. | 
mele seems that you see beforehand what time brings with | 
it, if | lightly hear; and have a different manner with the 
present. 3 


cy > ° * * 
: Like one who has imperfect vision, we see the things, 
€ said, “which are remote from us; so much light the 
Supreme Ruler still gives to us; 
aren es oe nigh, or are, our intellect is altogethe! 
; pt what others bring y othing 
of your human state Spee ei NOW An 


Therefore thou mayest understand that all our know! 
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edge shall be dead, from that moment when the portal of 
the Future shall be closed.’’!3 

Then, as compunctious for my fault, I said: “Now will 
you therefore tell that fallen one, that his child is still 
joined to the living. 

And if I was mute before, at the response, let him know, 
it was because my thoughts already were in that error 
which you have resolved for me.” 

And now my Master was recalling me: wherefore I, in 
more haste, besought the spirit to tell me who was with 
him. 

He said to me: “With more than a thousand lie I here; 
the second Frederick" is here within, and the Cardinal;1 
and of the rest I speak not.” 

Therewith he hid himself; and I towards the ancient Poet 
turned my steps, revolving that saying which seemed 
hostile to me. 

He moved on; and then, as we were going, he said to 
me: “Why art thou so bewildered?” And I satisfied him 
in his question. 

“Let thy memory retain what thou hast heard against 
thee,” that Sage exhorted me; ‘‘and now mark here”; and 
he raised his finger. 

“When thou shalt stand before the sweet ray of that 
Lady, whose bright eye seeth all, from her shalt thou know 
the journey of thy life.’’2° 

Then to the sinister hand he turned his feet; we left the 
wall, and went towards the middle, by a path that strikes 
into a valley, which even up there annoyed us with its 
fetor. : 


1. [he essential doctrine of Epicurus’ philosophy is that the highest 
happiness is of a negative nature, consisting in-absence of pain. This 
is how Dante himself expounds the philosophy in Conv. iv. 6. The 
present passage contains rather a corollary of Epicurus’ teaching. 
Epicurus’ sammum bonum is conceivable on earth, whereas the 
Catholic Church teaches that life on earth is but “a running unto 
death,” and that true happiness is to be found only in the life be- 
yond.—Note that heresy, as defined in this verse, is elsewhere desig- 
nated by Dante as the worst form of bestiality (Conv. ii. 9). This 
accounts for the position of the heretics in the City of Dis (cf. 
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2, Perhaps the wish to see some more of his fellow-citizens. 
nto il. : 
3 ; SCA ee family were leaders of the Ghibelline faction ; 
Florence (see Par. xvi, note 25). Farinata, the present Speaker — 
born at the beginning of the thirteenth century and became head of 
his house in 1239. 
. Cf. Par. xvi. wf, é 
. The Guelfs were overthrown by the Ghibellines in 1248 and “ 
1260; but each time they managed to regain the upper hand 
1251 and 1266, respectively). The Uberti were held in SPecial ayer 
sion, for even after a general pacification between the two faction, 
had taken place, in 1280, they were among the families who Were 
forbidden to return. © ; : 
7. Cavalcante Cavalcanti is mentioned in the Decameron, sixth day 
ninth story. 
8. Guido Cavalcanu (born between 1250 and 1259) was the son of 
Cavalcante and the son-in-law of Farinata, whose daughter he mar. 
ried at a time when marriages between Guelfs and Ghibellines wer _ 
frequently resorted to as a means of reconciling the two factions _ 
He and Dante are the chief representatives of the Florentine school | 
of lyrical poetry, which superseded the Bolognese school of Guido : 
Guinicelli (see Purg. xi). The friendship of the two poets began 
with the publication of Dante’s first sonnet (A ciascun’ alma presae 
gentil core), to which Guido, among others, replied (1283). The 
Vita Nuova is dedicated to Guido and contains several references. 
him as the author’s best friend. In politics Guido was a White 
Guelf, and a violent opponent of Corso Donati. Things came to . 
such a pass during Dante’s Priorate that it was decided to banish the - 
heads of the two factions. The Whites were sent to Sarzana in the - 


Lunigiana, the climate of which place proved fatal to Guido, who 
died at the end of August, 1306; so that he was still among the living | 
at the date of the vision. | 






aid). 


10. Dante was banishe 
to bring about th 


d not have been very much less) thal 
is spealcing, Luna) from the time at which Farina | 
rr 4at the battle of Montaperti (a vill ; ituated on) 
hill close to the Arbia), which was foneh a Seen 1260, 
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Sienese and exiled Ghibellines utterly routed the Florentine Guelfs. 
The last phrase may be taken to mean either that this battle caused 
The Guelfs to pray for the downfall of the Ghibellines; or that it 
roused the hatred of the Guelfs to such a degree as to make them 
sign the decrees of exile against their enemies—a formality which 
was in those days actually carried out in churches, when they were 
again in power. 

1z. After the battle of Montaperti all the Ghibelline leaders, save 
Farinata, recommended that Florence should be razed to the 
ground, and this would doubtless have been done, but for Farinata’s 
eloquent appeal on behalf of his native city. 

13. [hat is, after the Last Judgment, when the conception of time 
is merged in that of eternity. 

14. Frederick II (1194-1250) became King of Sicily and Naples in 
1197 and Emperor in 1212. Villani says of him that “he was addicted 
to all sensual delights, and led an Epicurean life, taking no account 
of any other.” 
15.Cardinal Ottaviano degli Ubaldini (ca. 1210-1273), an ardent 
Ghibelline, is said by Villani to have been the only one of the Papal 
Court who rejoiced at the issue of Montaperti; and, according to 
Benvenuto, he is reported to have uttered the words: “If I have a 
soul, I have lost it a thousand times over for the Ghibellines.” 

In view of the fact that three of Dante’s heretics are Ghibellines, 
it may be worth mentioning that there is contemporary evidence to 
prove that adherents of this party were frequently suspected of un- 
orthodox opinions merely because they were opposed to the Pope. 
Dante’s judgment, however, was not swayed by any such consider- 
ations, as is shown by his condemnation of the Guelf Cavalcanti. 
16.As a matter of fact Beatrice does not herself actually relate 
Dante’s future to him; but it is owing to her words that the poet 
is induced to ask Cacciaguida to enlighten him as to coming events 
(see Par. xvii). | 
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After crossing the Sixth Circle, the Poets come to a rocky Precipice 
which separates it from the circles beneath. They find a large mony. 
ment, standing on the very edge. of the precipice, with an inscrip 
tion indicating that it contains a heretical Pope; and are forced ty | 
take shelter behind it, on account of the fetid exhalation that j 
rising from the abyss. Virgil explains what kind of sinners are pup, 

ished in the three circles which they have still to see; and Why the 
Carnal, the Gluttonous, the Avaricious and Prodigal, the Wrathfy | 
and Gloomy-sluggish, are not punished within the city of Dis, 
Dante then inquires how Usury offends God; and Virgil having 


answered him, they go on, towards the place at which q passage 
leads down to the Seventh Circle. 








UPON THE edge of a high bank, formed by large 
broken stones in a circle, we came above a still more crud 
throng; | 
and here, because of the horrible excess of stench which. 
the deep abyss throws out, we approached it under cover | 
of a great monument, whereon I saw a writing that said: 


“T hold Pope Anastasius,1 whom Photinus drew from the 
straight way.” 


“Our descent we must delay, till sense be somewhat used © 
to the dismal blast, and then we shall not heed it.” | 
Thus the Master; and I said to him: “Find some compet: | 
sation, that the time may not be lost.” And he: “Thou sees | 
that I intend it. | 


My Son, within these stones.” he then began to say, “are 
three circlets in gradation,? like those thou leavest. | 
They are all filled with spirits accurst; but, that the sight) 

of these hereafter may of itself suffice thee, hearken how 
and wherefore they are pent up | 
Of all malice.3 , 


= vhich gains hatred in Heaven, the ends 
injury; and every such end, ei 


. ud, 
aggrieveth others. ther by force or by fra 
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But because fraud is a vice peculiar to man, it more 
displeases God; and therefore the fraudulent are placed 
beneath, and more pain assails them. 3 

All the first circle is for the violent; but as violence may 
be done to three persons, it is formed and distinguished 
into three rounds. 

To God, to one’s self, and to one’s neighbour, may vio- 
lence be done; I say in them and in their things, as thou 
shalt hear with evident discourse. 

By force, death and painful wounds may be inflicted 
upon one’s neighbour; and upon his substance, devasta- 
tions, burnings, and injurious extortions: | 

wherefore the first round torments all homicides and 
every one who strikes maliciously, all plunderers and 
robbers, in different bands. 

A man may lay violent hand upon himself, and upon 
his property: and therefore in the second round must 
every one repent in vain 

who deprives himself of your world, gambles away and 
dissipates his wealth, and weeps there where he should be 
joyous. 

Violence may be done against the Deity, in the heart 
denying and blaspheming Him; and disdaining Nature and 
her bounty: | 

and hence the smallest round seals with its mark both 
Sodom and Cahors,‘ and all who speak with disparagement 
of God in their hearts. 

Fraud, which gnaws every conscience, a man may prac- 
tise upon one who confides in him; and upon him who 
reposes no confidence. 

This latter mode seems only to cut off the bond of love 
which Nature makes: hence in the second circle nests 

hypocrisy, flattery, sorcerers, cheating, theft and sim- 
ony, panders, barrators,° and like filth. : 

In the other mode is forgotten that love which Nature 
makes, and also that which afterwards is added, giving 
birth to special trust: 

hence in the smallest circle, at the centre of the universe 
and seat of Dis, every traitor is eternally consumed.” 

And I: “Master, thy discourse proceeds most clearly, and 
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excellently distinguishes this gulf,° and the People thy 
possess it. | 

But tell me: Those of the fat marsh; those who th 
wind leads, and whom the rain beats; and those who a 
with tongues so sharp,— 

why are they not punished in the red city,° if Gods 
anger be upon them? and if not, why are they in such 
a plight?” 

And he said to me: “Wherefore errs thy mind so much | 
beyond its wont? or are thy thoughts turned somewher 
else? | 

Rememberest thou not the words wherewith thy Ethic 
treat of the three dispositions’ which Heaven wills not, — 

incontinence, malice, and mad bestiality? and how ip. 
continence less offends God,® and receives less blame? — 

If thou rightly considerest this doctrine, and recallest tp 
thy memory who they are that suffer punishment above 
without, | 

thou easily wilt see who they are separated from thes 
fell spirits, and why, with less anger, Divine Justice strike 
them.” 

“O Sun! who healest all troubled vision, thou makests | 
glad when thou resolvest me, that to doubt is not les’ 
grateful than to know. 3 

Turn thee yet a little back,” I said, “to where thou’ 


sayest that usury offends the Divine Goodness, and unravel 
the knot.” 


that your art, as far as it can, follows her, as the schol 
does his master; so that 


. ? your art is, as it were, the rant: 
child of the Deiry.1° Way EH {) 
aoe these two, if ae recallest to thy memory Genesis# 
the beginning, it behoves man hie, d 0 
prosper.}! to gain his bread an 





And because the usurer takes another way, he contem®) 
ye | 
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Nature in herself and in her follower, placing elsewhere 
his hope. 

But follow me now, as it pleases me to go: for the Fishes 
are quivering on the horizon, and all the Wain lies over 
Caurus,’* and yonder far onwards we go down the cliff.” 


1. There is a confusion here between Pope Anastasius II (469-498) 
and his contemporary the Emperor Anastasius (491-518). It is the 
latter who was induced by Photinus, a deacon of Thessalonica, to 
adopt the Acacian heresy, which denied the divine birth of Christ. 
2. [he reader is referred to the note on “Dante’s Hell” on p. 9. 

3. It should be noted that later in the present canto, Dante classifies 
the sins under the heads of incontinence, bestiality and malice. Here, 
however, the word includes both bestiality and malice. 

4. For Sodom, see Genesis xix. Cahors, in the South of France, was 
so notorious for its usurers in the Middle Ages, that “Caorsinus” 
was frequently employed as a synonym for “usurer.” 

5. Barratry means traffic in public offices; it is, in fact, the secular 
equivalent for simony. 

g Me “gulf” and “red city” (cf. Canto viii) are, of course, the city 
of Dis. 

7. See the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle, vii: “... there are three 
species of moral character to be avoided, viz., vice, incontinence and 
bestiality.” 

8. See the Ethics, vii: “It is more pardonable to follow natural de- 
sires.... Lhe more treacherous men are the wickeder. .. . Bestiality 
is a lesser thing than vice.” 

9. Possibly in allusion to Aristotle’s phrase: 
Nature,” in the Physics ii. 

10. Nature being the connecting link. 

11.See Genesis 1. 28: “. . . replenish the earth and subdue it”; and 
ili. 19: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” If these really 
are the verses Dante had in mind, he possibly selected the former 
(for which ii. 15 may be substituted) to represent Nature, and the 
latter to represent Art, conceiving the one to be adressed to the 
agriculturist, the other to the artisan. 

12. [he sun was in Aries at the time of the Vision (see Canto i, mote 
1). As the constellation of Pisces which immediately precedes that 
of Aries is now on the horizon, the time indicated is about two hours 
before sunrise (of the second day). At the same hour the position 
of Charles’ Wain, or BoGtes, is in the north-west (Caurus=the 
north-west wind). 


ce 


... if Art mimics 
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Y 
% Rises gf 


midnight 





Showing the hours at which the several signs of the Zodiac beg 


t . . . = . 
oO rise at the spring equinox. Each sign begins to set twelve hous} 


after it begins to rise. The spectator is looking South. 
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The way down to the Seventh Circle commences in a wild chasm 
of shattered rocks. Its entrance is occupied by the Minotaur, horror 
of Crete, and emblem of the bloodthirsty violence and brutality 
that are punished below. The monster begins to gnaw himself threat- 
eningly; but Virgil directs emphatic words to him, which instantly 
make him plunge about in powerless fury, and leave the passage 
free for some time. Dante is then led down amongst loose stones, - 
which are lying so steep, that they give way under the weight of 
his feet. The river of Blood comes to view as they approach the 
bottom of the precipice. It goes round the whole of the Seventh 
Circle, and forms the First of its three divisions. All who have com- 
mitted Violence against others are torntented in it; some being im- 
mersed to the eyebrows, some to the throat, &c., according to the 
different degrees of guilt; and troops of Centaurs are running along 
its outer bank, keeping each sinner at bis proper depth. Nessus is 
appointed by Chiron, chief of the Centaurs, to guide Dante to the 
shallowest part of the river, and carry him across it. He names 
several of the tyrants, murderers, assassins, &c., that appear as they 
go along; and then repasses the river by himself to rejoin bis com- 
panions. 





THE PLACE to which we came, in order to descend the 
bank, was alpine, and such, from what was there besides, 
that every eye would shun it. | 

As is the ruin, which struck the Adige in its flank, on this 
side Trent,! caused by earthquake or by defective prop,— 

for from the summit of the mountain, whence it moved, 
to the plain, the rock is shattered so, that it might give some 
passage to one that were above: 

such of that rocky steep was the descent; and on the top 
of the broken cleft lay spread the infamy of Crete,? 

_ which was conceived in the false cow; and when he saw 
us he gnawed himself, like one whom anger inwardly 
consumes. 

My Sage cried towards him: “Perhaps thou thinkest the 
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Duke of Athens may be here, who, 
gave thee thy death? ; 
Get thee gone, Monster! for this one comes Not, ; 
structed by thy sister; but passes on to see your pura 
ments.” | ; 

Asa bull, that breaks loose, in the moment when he} 
received the fatal stroke, and cannot go, but plunges hithe 
and thither: 

so I saw the Minotaur do. And my wary Guide cried, 
“Run to the passage; whilst he is in fury, it is good thy 
thou descend.” 

Thus we took our way downwards on the ruin of thoy 
stones, which often moved beneath my feet, from th 
unusual weight. 

I went musing, and he said: “Perhaps thou art thinking 
of this fallen mass, guarded by that bestial rage, which} 
quelled just now. 

I would have thee know, that, when I went the other 
ung down here to the deep Hell,? this rock had not ye 

allen. | 

But certainly, if I distinguish rightly, short while befor | 
Ele. came, who took from Dis the great prey of the upmos’ 
circle, | 

on all sides the deep loathsome valley trembled so, that’ 
I thought the universe felt love,5 whereby, as some believe, | 

the world has oft-times been converted into chaos; and’ 
in that moment, here, and elsewhere, this ancient rock’ 
made such downfall. } 

But fix thy eyes upon the valley: for the river of blood) 
draws nigh, in which boils every one who by violence 
mjures others.” 


_O blind cupidity both wicked and foolish, which so it) 
cites us in the short life, and then, in the eternal, steeps ¥) 
so bitterly! 


I saw a wide fosse bent arcwise, as embracing all tht 
plain, according to what my Guide had told me; 

and between it and the foot of the bank were Centauts, 
running one 


behind the other, armed with arrows, as th 
Were wont on earth to go in hunting 


in the world aboyy 
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Perceiving us descend, they all stood still; and from the 
band three came forth with bows and javelins chosen first. 
- And one of them cried from far: “To what torment 
come ye, ye that descend the coast? Tell from thence; 
if not, I draw the bow.” 

My Master said: “Our answer we will make to Chiron,® 
mere near at hand; unhappily thy will was always thus 
rash. ; 

Then he touched me and said: “This is Nessus, who died 
for the fair Dejanira, and of himself took vengeance for 
himself; 

he in the middle, who is looking down upon his breast, 
is the great Chiron, he who nursed Achilles; that other is 
Pholus, who was so full of rage. 

Around the foss they go by thousands, piercing with 
their arrows whatever spirit wrenches itself out of the 
blood farther than its guilt has allotted for it.” 

We drew near those rapid beasts; Chiron took an arrow, 
and with the notch put back his beard upon his jaws. 

When he had uncovered his great mouth, he said to his 
companions: “Have ye perceived that the one behind 
moves what he touches? 

The feet of the dead are not wont to do so.” And my 
good Guide, who was already at the breast of him, where 
the two natures are consorted, 

replied: “Indeed he is alive, and solitary thus have I to 
show him the dark valley; necessity brings him to it, and 
not sport. 

From singing Alleluiah, came She who gave me this new 
office; he is no robber, nor I a thievish spirit. 

But by that virtue through which I move my steps on 
such a wild way, give us some one of thine whom we 
may follow, 

that he may show us where the ford is, and carry over 
aie upon his back, for he is not a spirit to go through 
the air.” : | 

Chiron bent round on his right breast, and said to Nes- 
sus: “Turn, and guide them then; and if another troop 
encounter you, keep it off.” 

We moved onwards with our trusty guide, along the 
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border of the purple boiling, wherein the boiled were mak 
ing loud shrieks. ice : ; 
I saw people down in it even to the eyebrows; ang 
great Centaur said: “These are tyrants who took to blood 
and plunder. : 
Here they lament their merciless offences; here is ex. 
ander;® and fierce Dionysius,’° who made Sicily have Years 
of woe; . 
and that brow which has the hair so black is Azzolino.1 
and that other, who is blonde, is Obizzo of Este,!2 who i, 
verit : 
ae quenched by his stepson up in the world.” Then] 
turned me to the Poet, and he said: “Let him be chief | 
guide to thee now, and me second.” | 
A little farther on, the Centaur paused beside a people 
which, as far as the throat, seemed to issue from that boil 
ing stream. | 
He showed us a spirit by itself apart, saying: “That one’ 
in God’s bosom, pierced the heart which still is venerated : 
on the Thames.”% ; 
Then some I saw, who kept the head and likewise all the. 
chest out of the river; and of these I recognized many. | 
Thus more and more that blood grew shallow, until it! 
cooked the feet only; and here was our passage through 
the fosse. 7 : 
“As thou seest the boiling stream, on this side, continu. 
sth diminish,” said the Centaur, “so I would have thee to. 
elieve 


that, on this other, it lowers its bottom more and more, 
till it comes a 


ee gain to where tyranny is doomed to mourn." 
Divine Justice here torments that Attila,25 who was?) 
scourge on earth; and Pyrrhus and Sextus;16 and to eternity 
milks : 
tears, which b 


the boiling j i i 
Corneto, from Rini € boiling it unlocks, from Rinier 


n Nimer Pazzo,! who on the highways made, 
so much war.” Then he turned back, and repassed the ford: 
1. It is best to take this as the landslip ky ini di 

\ h di Maret 
og encilete bank of the Adige, near Roverede. peeceealVerons and | 


2. Pasiphaé, the wife of Minos, King of Crete, became enamoureé 
6 
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of a bull, and gave birth to the Minotaur, half-man, half-bull. Minos, 
whose son Androgeos had been killed by the Athenians, exacted 
from them an annual tribute of seven youths and seven maidens who 
were devoured by the brute. It was eventually slain by Theseus, 
King of Athens, with the aid of Minos’ daughter Ariadne who gave 
him a sword and the clue wherewith to unravel the labyrinth in 
which the monster lived. 

3. See Canto ix. 

4.For the descent of Christ to Hell see Canto iv. The earthquake at 
the moment of Christ’s death is mentioned in Matthew xxvii. 51. 
5. Empedocles taught that the universe exists by reason of the dis- 
cord of the elements and that if harmony (amor) were to take the 
place of this discord a state of chaos would ensue. 

6. See Canto xxi. 

7. Mythological creatures, half-men, half-horses. 

8. Chiron the teacher of Achilles, Hercules and other renowned 
Greeks (cf. Purg. ix). For Nessus see Par. ix, note 17. Of Pholus we 
know nothing save that he is often mentioned by the classical poets; 
Dante’s full of rage is probably a reminiscence of Virgil’s furentem 
Centaurum ...Pholum (Georg ii). 

9. Probably Alexander the Great is meant, although Dante else- 
where (Conv. iv. 11 and De Mon. ii. 9) eulogizes this hero. There 
are several instances of such inconsistency in our poet’s works. Some 
try to avoid the difficulty by identifying Alessandro with the Thes- 
salian tyrant of that name (Alexander of Pherz). 

‘to. Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse (405-367 B.c.). 

11. Ezzelino III.da Romano (1194-1259), the chief of the Ghibelline 
party in Northern Italy. 

12. Obizzo II da Este, Marquis of Ferrara and of the March of An- 
cona (1264-1293), was an ardent Guelf. It is doubtful whether his 
son Azzo VIII (1293-1308) really murdered him: possibly Dante 
is only following a popular tradition. Azzo (who is again mentioned 
in Purg. v, and perhaps in Inf. xviii, note 4) is evidently called step- 
son with reference to his unnatural crime. 

13.Simon de Montfort, who led the English barons against their 
king, Henry III, was defeated and slain by Henry’s son, Edward, 
at the battle of Evesham (1265). The reference here is to Simon's 
son, Guy, who avenged his father’s death in 1271, while Vicar- 
General of Tuscany, by openly murdering the English king’s 
nephew, Henry, in 2 church at Viterbo. Henry’s heart was enclosed 
in a casket, which was placed on a pillar over London Bridge, or, 
according to another account, in the hand of his statue in West- 
minster Abbey. 

14. Note that the tyrants are punished more severely than even the 
murderers. : 
15. Attila, King of the Huns (433-453), known as the flagellum Det 
(see Canto xiii, 70te 10). 

16, This may be Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, who took part in the 
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jan War, killed Priam and his son Polites and sacr; 
eee Polyxena to the shade of Achilles; Virgil lays oe hig 
on his cruelty (in. ii). Or perhaps the reference is to the fal 
descendant of this Pyrrhus, the King of Epirus (318-272 B.C) oe 
was eventually defeated by the Romans (cf. Par. vi); the fac. 
Dante {in the De Mon. i. 10) speaks of Pyrrhus contempt for, 
does not affect the validity of this interpretation: jn the firse D old 
for the reason given before in mote 9, and secondly because = 
tempt for gold is not incompatible with great violence and crags 
Sextus Pompeius, the son of Pompey the Great, was defeateg t 
Cesar at Munda, 45 B.c. (cf. Par. vi). Lucan and Orosius Live hing 
very bad character. _ 
17. These notorious highwaymen were contemporaries Of Dante 
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The Second Round, or ring, of the Seventh Circle; the dismal mys- 
tic Wood of. Self-murderers. The souls of these have taken root 
in the ground, and become stunted trees, with withered leaves and 
branches; instead of fruit, producing poison. The obscene Harpies, 
insatiable foreboders of misery and despair, sit wailing upon them 
and devouring them. Pietro delle Vigne is one of the suicides; and 
he tells Dante what bad made him destroy himself, and also in what 
manner the souls are converted into those uncouth trees. Their dts- 
course is interrupted by the noise of two spirits all naked and torn, 
who come rushing through the dense wood, pursued by eager fe- 
male bell-hounds. The first of them is Lano; the second, Jacomo 
da Sant? Andrea. Both had violently wasted their substance, and 
thereby brought themselves to an untimely end, and to this punish- 
ment. Dante finds a countryman, who, after squandering all his 
substance, had banged himself; and hears him speak superstitiously 
about the calamities of Florence. 





NESSUS HAD not yet reached the other side, when we 
moved into a wood, which by no path was marked. 

Not green the foilage, but of colour dusky; not smooth 
the branches, but gnarled and warped; apples none were 
there, but withered sticks with poison. 

No holts so rough or dense have those wild beasts, that 
hat the cultivated tracts, between Cecina and Corneto.* 

Here the unseemly Harpies make their nests, who chased 
the Trojans from the Strophades? with dismal note of 
future woe. 

Wide wings they have, and necks and faces human, feet 
with claws, and their large belly feathered; they make 
rueful cries on the strange trees. 

The kind Master began to say to me: “Before thou goest 
farther, know that thou art in the second round; and shalt 
be, until 

thou comest to the horrid sand. Therefore look well, 
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and thou shalt see things which would take away belies 
from my speech.” 
Already J heard wailings uttered on every side 


4°? aud sq 
no one to make them: wherefore I, all bewilde Me 


J think he thought that I was thinking so man Voic 
came, amongst those stumps, from people who hid them. 
selves on our account. 

Therefore the Master said: “If thou breakest off an 
little shoot from one of these plants, the thoughts, Which 
thou hast, will all become defective.” 

Then I stretched my hand a little forward, and plucked 
a branchlet from a great thorn; and the trunk of it cried, 
“Why dost thou rend me?” 

And when it had grown dark with blood, it again began 
to cry: “Why dost thou tear me? hast thou no breath of 

ity? 
: Men we were, and now are turned to trees: truly thy 
hand should be more merciful, had we been souls of ser- 
pents.” 

As a green brand, that is burning at one end, at the 
other drops, and hisses with the wind which is escaping: 

so from that broken splint, words and blood came forth 


together: whereat I let fall the top, and stood like one who 
is afraid. 


“If he, O wounded Spirit!” 
believed before, what he h 

he would not have stretc 
but the incredibility of th 
do what grieves myself. 


But tell him who thou wast; so that, to make thee some 


amends, he may refresh thy fame up in the world, to 
which he is permitted to return.” . 


And the trunk: “Thoy so allur 
words, that I cannot k 
densome to you, if J 

I am he, who held 
turned them, lockin 

that from his secr 


my Sage replied, “could have 
as seen only in my verse,* 

hed forth his hand against thee; 
e thing made me prompt him to 


est me with thy sweet 
cep silent; and let it not seem bur- 
enlarge a little in discourse. 

both keys® of Frederick’s heart, and 
§ and unlocking so softly, 

ets | ocuded almost every other man; 
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so great fidelity I bore to the glorious office, that I lost 

thereby both sleep and life. 

_ The harlot,® that never from Czsar’s dwelling turned 

her adulterous eyes, common bane, and vice of courts, 
inflamed all minds against me; and these, being inflamed, 

so inflamed Augustus, that my joyous honours were 

changed to dismal sorrows. 

My soul, in its disdainful mood, thinking to escape dis- 
dain by death, made me, though just, unjust against myself. 

By the new roots of this tree, swear to you, never did I 
break faith to my lord, who was so worthy of honour. 

And if any of you return to the world, strengthen the 
memory of me, which still lies prostrate from the blow 
that envy gave it.” 

The Poet listened awhile, and then said to me: “Since he 
is silent, lose not the hour; but speak, and ask him, if thou 
wouldst know more.” 

Whereat I to him: “Do thou ask him farther, respecting 
what thou thinkest will satisfy me; for I could not, such 
pity is upon my heart.” 

He therefore resumed: “So may the man do freely for 
thee what thy words entreat him, O imprisoned spirit, 
please thee 

tell us farther, how the soul gets bound up in these 
knots; and tell us, if thou mayest, whether any ever frees 
itself from such members.” 

Then the trunk blew strongly, and soon that wind was 
changed into these words: “Briefly shall you be answered. 

When the fierce spirit quits the body, from which it has 
torn itself, Minos sends it to the seventh gulf. 

It falls into the wood, and no place is chosen for it; but 
wherever fortune flings it, there it sprouts, like grain of 
spelt; ? 

shoots up to a sapling, and to a savage plant; the Harpies, 
feeding then upon its leaves, give pain, and to the pain 
an outlet. 

Like the others, we shall go for our spoils, but not to the 
end that any may be clothed with them again: for it is not 
just that a man have what he takes from himself.’ 

Hither shall we drag them, and through the mournful 
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wood our bodies shall be suspended, each on the thorn. 
d shade.” Thy 
tree of its tormented s AL. 
We still were listening to the trunk, thinking it wouly 
tell us more, when by a noise we were surprised: | 
like one who feels the boar and chase @pproaching to hi 
stand, who hears the beasts and the branches crashin a 
And, lo! on the left hand, two spirits,® naked and to 
fleeing so violently that they broke every fan of the Wood. 
The foremost: “Come now, come, O death!” Ang the 
other, who thought himself too slow, cried: “Lano, thy 
legs were not so ready | 
at the jousts of Toppo.” And since his breath Perhaps 
was failing him, of himself and of a bush he made om 
roup. 
; Behind them, the wood was filled with black braches 
eager and fleet, as greyhounds that have escaped the leash, 
Into him, who squatted, they thrust their teeth, and ren 
him piece by piece; then carried off his miserable limbs | 
My Guide now took me by the hand, and led me to th 
bush, which was lamenting through its bleeding fractures 
in. vain. | 
“O Jacomo da Sant’ Andrea!” it cried,® “what hast thou. 
gained by making me thy screen? what blame have I of 
thy sinful life?” 
When the Master had stopped beside it, he said: “Who | 
wast thou, who, through so many wounds, blowest forth | 
with blood thy dolorous Speech?” 


And he to us: “Ye spirits, who are come to see the igno- | 
minious mangling which has thus disjoined my leave 
rom me, 


O gather them to the foot of the dismal shrub! 1 was of | 
the city that chan 


ged its first patron for the Baptist,7° on | 
which account he 

with his art will always make it sorrowful; and were It 
not that at the passage of the Arno there yet remains some 
semblance of him 


those citizens, who afterwards rebuilt it on the ashes lett 
by Attila, would have laboured in vain. I made a gibbet 
for myself of my own dwelling.” 
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INFERNO 


1. The river Cecina and the Marte, on whose banks stands the town 
of Corneto, indicate the northern and southern boundaries of the 
marshy coast district of the Maremma in Tuscany. 
2.In the third book of the Aineid, Virgil narrates how, on the 
islands of the Strophades, the Harpies defile the viands of the Tro- 
jans, who attack the hideous birds. One of these, Celxno (infelix 
vates), prophesies the misfortunes that will befall the Trojans and 
how they will endure the famine before attaining their goal. 
qn speaker 1s Pier delle Vigne (ca. 1190-1249) minister of the 
‘mperor Frederick II and Chancellor of the two Sicilies. In the 
latter capacity he rearranged all the laws of the kingdom. Till the 
year 1247 he enjoyed the utmost confidence of his master. But sud- 
denly he fell into disgrace (the reason usually given being that he 
plotted with Pope Innocent IV against Frederick); he was blinded 
and imprisoned and eventually committed suicide. Pier’s Latin let- 
ters are of great interest and his Italian poems neither better nor 
worse than the rest of the poetry of the Sicilian school. 
4.See Ain. iii. The episode of /Eneas and Polydorus evidently 
served Dante as a model for the present passage. 
5. When at the height of his power, Pier was often compared to his 
namesake, the Apostle Peter. This explains the reminiscence of 
Matthew xvi. 19 in these verses, the keys being, of course, the keys 
of punishment and mercy. 
6. The harlot is Envy. 
7.9ee Canto vi. 
8, Jacomo da Sant’ Andrea, of Padua, was notorious for the extraor- 
dinary way in which he wasted his own and other people’s sub- 
stance, one of the favourite methods he employed being arson. He 
appears to have been put to death by Ezzelino da Romano in 1239. 
Lano, a Sienese, was another spendthrift (cf. Canto xxix, ote 7). 
Having squandered his fortune, he courted death at a ford called 
Pieve del Toppo (near Arezzo), where the Sienese were defeated 
by the Aretines in 1288. 
9. This speaker has not been identified, though Benvenuto gives the 
names of some Florentines who hanged themselves about this time. 
10. In Pagan times the patron of Florence was Mars, but when the 
Florentines were converted to Christianity they built a church in 
the place of the temple that had been raised in his honour, and 
dedicated it to St. John the Baptist. The statue of Mars was first 
stowed away in a tower near the Arno, into which river it fell when 
the city was destroyed by Attila (whom Dante, following a com- 
mon error of the time, confounds with Totila). It was subsequently 
re-erected on the Ponte Vecchio, though in a mutilated state; but 
for this circumstance, so the superstition ran, the Florentines would 
never have succéeded in rebuilding the city. As it was, they at- 
tributed the unceasing strife within their walls to the offended 
dignity of the heathen God (see Par. xvi). 
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Dante cannot go on till he has collected the scattere 
restored them to that wretched shrub in which the soy 
tryman is imprisoned. He is then led by Virgil, q 
mainder of the wood, to the edge of the Third Roun 
_ the Seventh Circle. It is a naked plain of burning Sq 
appointed for the punishment of those who have d 
against God, against Nature, and against Nature and Art. (Canty 
xi.) The Violent against God, the least numerous Class, are Lying 
supine upon the sand, and in greater torment than the rest. The 
Violent against Nature and Art are sitting all crouched UD; and the 
Violent against Nature are moving about, in large tTOODS, with 4 
Speed proportioned to their guilt. A slow eternal Shower of Fire, 
falling upon them all. Capaneus is amongst the supine, unsubdued 
by the flames, blaspheming with his old decisiveness and fury. After 
speaking with him, the Poets go on, between the burning sand ang 
the wood of Self-murderers, and soon come to a crimson streamlet 
that gushes forth from the wood and crosses the sandy plain. Virgil 
here explains the origin of all the rivers and marshes of Hell. 


esses 


THELOVE of my native place constraining me, I gath- 
ered up the scattered leaves: and gave them back to him, 
who was already hoarse. 

hen we came to the limit, where the second rounds 
separated from the third, and where is seen a fearful device 
of justice, 


To make the new thin s clear, I hed a plain 
which from its bed Panels all Rn il st a 


€ dolorous wood is a garland to it round about, as 0 
the wood the dismal for. te close 
tots veryiedee Osse; here we stayed our steps C 
€ ground was a sand 
its fashion fro 
of Cato.1 
O vengeance of Gog! hoy b 

- how should red by 

every one who reads what was reeeeane page: 
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d leaves and 
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Nd} the place 
one Violenc, 


¢, dry and thick, not different in 
m that which once was trodden by the feet 
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[saw many herds of naked souls, who were all lamenting 
very muserably; and there seemed imposed upon them a 
diverse law. 

Some were lying supine upon the ground; some sitting 
all crouched up; and others roaming incessantly. 

Those that moved about were much more numerous; 
and those that were lying in the torment were fewer, but 
uttered louder cries of pain. 

Over all the great sand, falling slowly, rained dilated 
flakes of fire, like those of snow in Alps without a wind. 

As the flames which Alexander, in those hot regions of 
India, saw fall upon his host,? entire to the ground; 

whereat he with his legions took care to tramp the soil, 
for the fire was more easily extinguished while alone: 

so fell the eternal heat, by which the sand was kindled, 
like tinder under flint and steel, redoubling the pain. 

Ever restless was the dance of miserable hands, now 
here, now there, shaking off the fresh burning. 

I began: “Master, thou who conquerest all things, save 
the hard Demons, that came forth against us at the entrance 
of the gate, 

who is that great spirit, who seems to care not for the 
fire, and lies disdainful and contorted, so that the rain 
seems not to ripen him?” 

And he himself, remarking that I asked my Guide con- 
cerning him, exclaimed: “What I was living, that am I dead. 

Though Jove weary out his smith, from whom in anger 
he took the sharp bolt with which on my last day I was 
transfixed; 

and though he weary out the others, one by one, at the 
black forge in Mongibello, crying: ‘Help, help, good 
Vulcan!’ 

as he did at the strife of Phlegra; and hurl at me with all 
his might, yet should he not thereby have joyful ven- 
geance.” 

Then my Guide spake with a force such as I had not 
heard before: “OQ Capaneus! in that thy pride remains 
- unquenched, 

thou art punished more: no torture, except thy ow 
raving, would be pain proportioned to thy fury.” 
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Then to me he turned with gentler lip, Saying. «p, 
was the one of the seven kings who laid ene to Tha’ 
and he held, and seems to hold, _ au 

God in defiance and prize him lightly; but, as [ told hin, 
his revilings are ornaments that well befit his breast. | 

Now follow me, and see thou place not yer 


| thy feet : 
upon the burning sand; but always keep them back close. 


to the wood.” 
In silence we came to where there gushes forth from 
the wood a little rivulet,® the redness of which stil] Makes 
me shudder. : 
As from the Bulicame* issues a streamlet, which the sin. | 
ful women share amongst themselves: so this ran dow) - 
-across the sand. | 
Its bottom and both its shelving banks were petrified, 
and also the margins near it: whereby I discerned that ou; | 
passage lay there. | 
“Amidst all the rest that I have shown thee, since we _ 
entered by the gate whose threshold is denied to none, 
thy eyes have discerned nothing so notable as the present — 
stream, which quenches all the flames above it.” | 
These were words of my Guide: wherefore I prayed 


him to bestow on me the food, for which he had bestowed . 
the appetite. 


“In the middle of the sea lies a waste country,” he then 
said, “which is named C 


rete, under whose King the world 
once was chaste.® | 


A. mountain is there, called Ida, which once was glad : 
with waters and with foliage; now it is deserted like an | 
antiquated thing. , 

Rhea of old chose it for the faithful cradle of her son; - 
and the better to c 


to conceal him, when he wept, caused criés | 
to be made on it. 








stands erect a great Old Man,” | 

who keeps his shoulders turned towards Damietta, and 

ere his mirror. | 

fine gold. hi is breast 

are pure silver; then he is Pape seins and ns | 

: ? 

rds he is all of chosen iron, savé 
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that the right foot is of baked clay; and he rests more on 
this than on the other. 

Every part, except the gold, is broken with a fissure that 
drops tears, which collected perforate that grotto. 

Their course descends from rock to rock into this val- 
ley; they form Acheron, Styx, and Phlegethon, then, by 
this narrow conduit, go down : 

_ to where there is no more descent; they form Cocytus,!! 
and thou shalt see what kind of lake that is: here there- 
fore I describe it not.” 

And I to him: “If the present rill thus flows down from 
our world, why does it appear to us only on this banke”’ 

And he to me: “Thou knowest that the place is round; 
and though thou hast come far, always to the left, descend- 
ing towards the bottom, : 

thou has not yet turned through the entire circle: where- 
fore if aught new appears to us, it ought not to bring won- 
der on thy contenance.” 7 

And I again: “Master, where is Phlegethon and Lethe 
found: for thou speakest not of the one, and sayest the 
other is formed by this rain?” 

- “In all thy questions truly thou pleasest me,” he an- 
swered; “but the boiling of the red water might well 
resolve one of those thou askest. 

Lethe thou shalt see, but out of this abyss,?* there where 
the spirits go to wash themselves, when their guilt is taken 
off by penitence.” . 

Then he said: “Now it is time to quit the wood; see that 
thou follow me; the margins which are not burning, form 
a path and over them all fire is quenched.” : 


1. The Libyan desert traversed by Cato of Utica, when he led the 
Pompeian army to effect a junction with Juba, King of Numidia, 
in the year 47 B.c. The march is described by Lucan, Phars, ix. 

2. Lhe blasphemers, usurers, and Sodomites respectively. 

_ These details are taken from an apocryphal letter, very popular 
in the Middle Ages, in which Alexander is supposed to send an ac- 
count of the marvels of India to Aristotle. The original narrative 
says that the soldiers trampled on the snow, and that they warded 
off the flames, which subsequently descended from the sky, by 
means of their garments. The discrepancy we note in Dante occurs 
already in a version of the episode given by Albertus Magnus in his 
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De Meteoris, which must, accordingly, have been Dante's im 
diate source. F Re 
4. Capaneus, whose defiance of the gods, especially of Jupite, ; 
the siege of Thebes, is narrated by Statius in a passage (Thebajd k 
from which Dante borrowed several details. 
5- When Jupiter hurled a thunderbolt at Capaneus, before the walk 
of Thebes, the king did not fall, but met his death standing, Mongi. 
. bello= Mount Etna, in which Vulcan and the Cyclopes forged 
Jove’s thunderbolts. At the battle of Phlegra the Slants. who a. 
tempted to storm Olympus were defeated and slain by Jupiter. 
6. This is a kind of tributary of the Phlegethon (cf. Canto xii), 
7- [he Bulicame was a noted spring near Viterbo. The fact that jts 
waters were sulphurous and of a reddish colour makes the compari. 
son specially appropriate. An edict has been unearthed Which shows 
at a portion of the waters was reserved in the manner Indicated 
by Dante as late as the year 1469. 


8. The Golden Age, under Saturn, the mythical King of Crete. 

g. It having been prophesied to Saturn, Rhea’s husband, that he 
would be dethroned by one of his children, he devoured each one 
as soon as it was born. To save Jupiter from this fate, Rhea retired 
to Mount Ida, duped Saturn with a stone wrapped up in swaddling 
clothes, which he duly swallowed, and as a further precaution, bade 


e Corybantes make such an uproar that the child’s cries could not 
be heard. 3 


10. This figure, the primary conception of which is based on Daniel 
Ul, 32-35, is an allegory of the history of the human race. The four 
metals are the four a 


ges of man, as then reckoned (cf. Ovid, 
Metam. i). The iron foot and that of 


the secular and spiritual authority, respectively; the latter, according 
to Dante’s view, having, since the “donation of Constantine” (see 
Par. xx, note 6), always been the more powerful. The old man 
stands in Crete, partly, perhaps, on account of the central position 
of this island, situated midway between Asia, Africa, and Europe; 
but principally because of V irgil’s verses (En. iii): Creta Jovis 
magnt medio jacet insula ponto, Mons Ideus ubi, et gentis cunabula 


nostre—‘our race” being, of course, the Trojans, who were ré- 
garded by Dante as the ancesto 


rs of the Romans (ef. Canto 11, 201% 

4). Damietta, in E t, stands for the Eastern civilization, whic 

was superseded by that of Rome (cf. Par. vi). The Golden Age 
one gave no cause for tears. 

11.For Cocytus see Cantos XXX to xxxiv, 

12. That is, in the Terrestrial Paradise, see Purg. xxviii. 


clay are generally explained as 
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The crimson streamt—whose course is straight across the ring of 
burning sand, towards the ring of Hell—sends forth a dark exhala- 
tion that quenches all the flames over itself and its elevated margins. 
Upon one of these Dante continues to follow his Guide, in silence, 
till they bave got far from the wood, when they meet a troop of 
spirits coming along the sand by the side of the bank. Dante is rec- 
ognized by one of them, who takes him by the skirt; and, on fixing 
his eyes over the baked and withered figure, he finds it is Brunetto 
Latini. They speak to each other with great respect and affection, 
recalling the past, and looking forward to the future under the 
pressure of separate eternities. Their colloquy has a dark back- 


ground, which could not be altered; and it stands there in deep 


perennial warmth and beauty. 





NOW ONE of the hard margins bears us on, and the 
smoke of the rivulet makes shade above, so that from the 
fire it shelters the water and the banks. | 

As the Flemings between Wissant and Bruges,’ dreading 
the flood that rushes towards them, make their bulwark 
to repel the sea; 


and as the Paduans, along the Brenta, to defend their 


villages and castles ere Chiarentana? feels the heat: 

in like fashion those banks were formed, though not so 
high nor so large, the master, whoever it might be, made 

them. 
Already we were so far removed from the wood, that [ 
should not have seen where it was, had I turned back, 

when we met a troop of spirits, who were coming along- 
side the bank; and each looked at us, as in the evening 
men are wont 

to look at one another under a new moon; and towards 
us sharpened their vision, as an aged tailor does at the 
eye of his needle. 

Thus eyed by that family, I was recognized by one* 


who took me by the skirt, and said: “What a wonder!” 
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And I, when he stretched out his arm to me, fixeg 
eyes on his baked aspect, so that the scorching of his vie 
hindered not aa ge 

my mind from knowing him; and bending MY face; 
his, | answered: “Are you here, Ser Brunetto>” 4 

And he: “O my son! let it not displease thee, if Brunett, 
Latini turn back with thee a little, and let 80 his trains 

I said: “With all my power I do beseech it of YOu; ang 
if you wish me to sit down with you, I will do SO, if je 
pleases him there, for I go with him.” 


~O my son,” he said, “whoever of this flock Stops one 
instant, ties a hundred years thereafter without fanning 
himself when the fires strikes him. 
Therefore go on; I will follow at thy skirts; and then wil | 
I rejoin my band, that go lamenting their eternal losses,” | 
I durst not descend from the road to go level with him; 
but kept my head bent down, like one who walks in 
reverence, 


He began: “What chance 


thy last day, down here? an 
way?” 


"There above, up in the clear life, I lost myself,” replied | 
I, “in a valley, before my age was full.” 

y yester morn I turned my back to it; he appeared | 
to me, as I was returning into it, and guides me home | 
again by this path.” | 


, OF destiny, brings thee, ere ! 
d who is this that shows the * 


thy star, thou canst not | 
: discerned rightly in the fair life; ft 
and if I had not died so early, seeing Heaven so kind to | 
thee, I would have cheered thee in the work. 
But that ungrateful, malignant people, who of old came 
down oe Fiesole,* and stil] savours of the mountain and 


wets “ enemy to thee for thy good deeds | 
and there is cause: for amo gst the tart sorbtrees, it befits 
not ait sweet fig to fructify, 
Teport on earth proclaims them bli le avarl- 
. : ind, a people a 
cious, envious, and proud: look tha thys 
of their custome hat thou cleanse thy 


y fortune Tes€rves such honour for thee, that both 
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parties will have a hunger of thee; but far from the goat 
shall be the grass. 

Let the beasts of Fiesole make litter of themselves, and 
not touch the plant, if any yet springs up amid their 
rankness, 

in which the holy seed revives of those Romans who re- 
mained there, when the nest of so much malice was made.” 

“Were my desire all fulfilled,” I answered him, “you 
had not yet been banished from human nature: 

for in my memory is fixed, and now goes to my heart, 
the dear and kind, paternal image of you, when in the 
world, hour by hour, 

you taught me how man makes himself eternal; and 
whilst I live, beseems my tongue should show what grati- 
tude I have for it. 

That which you relate about my course, I write; and 
keep it, with another text, for a Lady to comment, who 
will be able if I get to her. 

Thus much I would have you know; so conscience chide 
me not, | am prepared for Fortune as she wills. 

Not new to my ears is such earnest: therefore, let For- 
tune turn her wheel as pleases her, and the boor his 
mattock,””® 

Thereupon my Master turned backward on his right, 
and looked at me, then said: “He listens well who notes it.” 

Not the less I go on speaking with Ser Brunetto, and 
ask who are the most noted and highest of his companions. 

And he to me: “It is good to know of some; of the rest 
it will be laudable that we keep silence, as the time would 
be too short for so much talk. 

In brief, know that all were clerks, and great scholars, 
and of great renown; by one same crime on earth defiled. 

Priscian® goes with that wretched crowd, and Francesco 
d’Accorso;? also, if thou hadst had any longing for such 
scurf, thou mightest have seen 

him® there, who by the Servant of servants was trans- 
lated from the Arno to the Bacchiglione, where he left his 
ill-strained nerves. | 

I would say more, but my going and my speech must 
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the great sand. 


People are coming with whom I ma 
‘Treasure,’ in which I still live, be co 
and more I ask not.” . 

Then he turned back, and seemed like one of those Who | 
run for the green cloth at Verona® through the Open | 
field; and of them seemed he who gains, not he who loses, 
1. Bruges, about ten miles from the sea, and Wissant, between Cai, | 
and Cape Grisnez, roughly indicate the western and eastern lima 
of the coast-line of Flanders (as then constituted). 
2.In the Middle Ages the Duchy of Chiarentana, or Carinthia, ex. | 
tended as far as the Paduan district, the inhabitants of which buik 7 
dykes to protect themselves against the waters of the Brenta, when | 
swollen by the melted snows of the Carnic Alps. | 
3-Brunetto Latini or Latino (ca. 1210- 


1294), a Florentine Guelf : 
and one of the leading figures in the political life of his native town, | 
As an author, his fame rests on two wor 


ks written between 1262 and | 
1266, the Livre dou Tresor, a prose encyclopedia composed jn 
French, and the Tesoretto, a popular didactic poem in Italian, which | 
contains in a condensed f 


orm much of the matter of the larger | 
work. Dante was well acquainted wi 


th both these compilations, but | 
was specially indebted to the latter, which is in the form of anal- | 
legorical journey. It is absurd to regard Latini as a kind of school- | 
master: he was i 


far too busy a man in other walks of life. The words | 


should obviously be taken in the widest sense; and there can be no | 
doubt that Dante’s thou 


( ght was largely moulded and directed by his 
illustrious friend. 


4. According to tradition, Catiline was besi 
the Roman Fesulz, situated on a hill 
future site of Florence. Wh 


not be longer: for there I see new smoke arisin g from | 


mmended to then 


eged by Cesar in Fiesole, | 
three miles north-west of the 
en the town fell, a new city was founded | 
on the Arno, F to wit. The inhabitants were composed | 
partly of the Fiesolans, and partly of the remnants of the Roman 
army. The Florentine commons (Whites) were commonly held t0 
be descended from the former stock, the nobles (Blacks) from the | 
latter. These two strains were always at variance: hence there Ww’ 
unceasing internal strife at Florence. D 


: sol esolan 
quarries, with which a g € stood, and the rock of the Fies 





( in view of the actual historical facts, which a 
amazed by Dante i Par. xvii, it is perhaps better to adopt 
Hon, that both parties would vie with each 0 
poet—the Blacks wi 
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he opposed the entry of Charles of Valois, which is probably the 
act specially referred to—see Gardner, pp. 21, 22), and the Whites 
with their hatred, caused by his defection from their party. The 
Florentines are called “blind” either because they thoughtlessly 
opened their gates to Attila, or because, in the year 1117, they lost 
“some booty that was due to them, owing to an ingenious trick 
played them by the Pisans. 

5. Dame Fortune’s varying moods affect him as little as the act of 
the peasant. 

6.It is an insult to Dante to assume that he condemns Priscian 
merely because, as a grammarian and teacher of youth, he was spe- 
cially liable to fall into the vice here condemned. There must have 
been some medieval tradition to account for Priscian’s position in 
this circle. | 

7.Francesco d’Accorso (1225-1293) the son of a great jurist, and 
himself a lawyer of distinction, lectured at Bologna and at Oxford. 
8. Andrea dei Mozzi belonged to 2 wealthy and influential Floren- 
tine family, who were White Guelfs. He was Bishop of Florence 
-from 1287 tll the year 1295, when he was translated to the See of 
Vicenza (on the Bacchiglione) by Boniface VIII (servus servorum 
Dei being one of the official styles of the Popes, from the time of 
Gregory I). 

9. This race was run on the first Sunday in Lent, the prize being a 
piece of green cloth. 
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Dante keeps following his Guide on the same path, and has alreag 
got so far as to bear the crimson stream falling into the MEXt Cire), 
avhen another troop of spirits presents itself under the burning rain, 
They are the souls of men distinguished in war and council, Suffer. 
ing. punishment for the same crime as Brunetto and bis COmtpanion, 
Three of them, seeing Dante to be their countryman by his dress 
quit the troop and run towards him, entreating him to stop. They 
allude to their wretched condition, as if under a sense Of shame: ang 
make their names known in order to induce him to listen to their 
eager inquiries. Two of them, Tegghiaio and Rusticucci, are men. 
tioned before (Canto vi); all three were noted for their talents and 
patriotism; and the zeal they still have for Florence suspends “their 
ancient wail” of torment. He answers them with great respect: 
and, in brief emphatic words, declares the condition of the “per. 
verse city.” Virgil then leads him to the place where the water de- 
scends; makes him unloose a cord wherewith be bad girded hin- 
self; and casts it down into the abyss, on which a strange and mon- 
Strous shape comes swimming up through the dark air. 


a eeeeeenstemneneeeentereenneree— 


#: LREADY I was ina place where the resounding of the 
water, that fell into th 


e other circle, was heard like the 
hum which bee-hives make; 


when three shades together, running, quitted a troop 
that passed beneath the rain of the sharp torment. 

They came towards us, and each cried: “Stay thee, thou 
who by thy dress to us appearest to be some one from oul 
perverse country.” 


Ah me! what wou 
old, by the fla 
think thereof. 

To their cries my 


my Teacher listened; turned his face t0- 
ward me, and said: “Now wait: 





nds I saw upon their limbs, recent and 
mes burnt in. It pains me yet, when I but 
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and when they had reached us, all the three made of them- 
selves a wheel. | 

As champions, naked and anointed, were wont to do, 
spying their grasp and vantage, ere they came to blows 
and thrusts at one another: 

thus, wheeling, each directed his visage toward me, so 
that the neck kept travelling in a direction contrary to 
the feet. | 

And one of them began: “If the misery of this loose? 
place, and our stained and scorched aspect, bring us and 
our prayers into contempt, 

let our fame incline thy mind to tell us.who thou art, 
that thus securely movest thy living feet through Hell. 

He in whose footsteps thou seest me tread, all naked and 
peeled though he be, was higher in degree than thou 
believest. 

Grandson of the good Gualdrada, his name was Guido 
Guerra;* and in his lifetime he did much with counsel and 
with sword. 

The other, that treads the sand behind me, is Tegghiaio 
Aldobrandi, whose fame should be grateful up in the 
world. | 

And I, who am placed with them in torment, was Jacopo 
Rusticucci;* and certainly, more than aught else, my 
savage wife injures me.” . 

Had I been sheltered from the fire, I should have thrown 


myself amid them below, and I believe my Teacher would. 


have permitted it. | 
But as I should have burnt and baked myself, fear over- 
came the good will which made me greedy to embrace 
them. | : 
Then I began: “Not contempt, but sorrow, your condi- 


tion fixed within me, so deeply that it will not leave me: 


soon, eo 
when this my Lord spake words to me, by which I felt 
that such men as you are might be coming. 

‘Of your city am I, and always with affection have I 
rehearsed and heard your deeds and honoured names. 


I leave the gall, and go for the sweet apples promised me. 
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by my veracious Guide; but to the centre jt behoves 
first to fall.” Me 

“So may the soul long animate thy members,” he the 
replied, “and so thy fame shine after thee; a 

tell, if courtesy and valour abide within oy; City ag 
they were wont, or have gone quite out of it? 

for Guglielmo Borsiere’—who has been short time jp 
pain with us, and yonder goes with our Companions. 
greatly torments us with his words.” ; 

~The upstart people and the sudden gains, O Florence 
have engendered in thee pride and EXCESS, SO that thoy 
already weepest thereat.” 

Thus I cried with face uplifted; and the three, who un. 


derstood this as an answer, looked at one another as men 
look when truth is told. 


“If otherwhile it costs the 
they all replied, 
will! 


Therefore, if thou escape out of these gloomy regions 
and return to see again the beauteous stars; when thou 
shalt rejoice to say, ‘I was,’ 

see that thou speak of us to men. 


wheel; and, as they fled, their nimble legs seemed wings. 
An “Amen” could not have b 


een said so quickly as they 
vanished: wherefore it please my Master to depart. 

I followed him; and we had gone but little, when the: 
sound of the water was so near us, that in speaking we 
should scarce have heard each other. 

As that river’*—which first has a path of its own from 
Monte Veso toward the east, on the left skirt of the 
Apennine; 

which is called Acquacheta above, ere it descends to its 
low bed, and is vacant of that name at Forli— 
._ Tesounds from the mountain, there above San Benedetto, 
in falling at a descent, where for a thousand there shoul 
be ee F 

thus down from a inte 
water re-echoing, so tha peat Wesround sth CA a 
stunned the ear, 





e so little to satisfy others” 
“happy thou, if thus thou speakest at thy 


" Then they broke their 


in little time it would have 
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_I had a cord girt round me; and with it I thought some 
time to catch the Leopard of the painted skin.® 

After I had quite unloosed it from me, as my Guide 
commanded me, [ held it out to him coiled and wound up. 

Then he bent himself toward the right side, and threw 
it, some distance from the edge, down into that steep abyss. 

“Surely,” said I within myself, “something new must 
answer this new signal, which my Master thus follows with 
his eye.” 

_ Ah! how cautious ought men to be with those who see 
not only the deed, but with their sense look through into 
the thoughts! 

He said to me: “What I expect will soon come up; and 
what thy thought dreams of, soon must be discovered to 
thy view.” 

Always to that truth which has an air of falsehood, a 
man should close his lips, so far as he is able, for, though 
blameless, he incurs reproach; 

but here keep silent I cannot; and, Reader, I swear to 
thee, by the notes of this my Comedy—so may they not 
be void of lasting favour— 

that I saw, through that air gross and dark, come swim- 
ming upwards, a figure® marvellous to every steadfast 
heart; 

like as he returns, who on a time goes down to loose the 
anchor, which grapples a rock or other thing that in the 
sea is hid, who spreads the arms and gathers up the feet. 


1. The haste to do them reverence. 

2. Because of the sand. 

3. According to a romantic story, Guido Guerra IV married Gual- 
drada at the instigation of the Emperor Otto IV, whom she had 
given a striking proof of her chaste disposition. Their grandson was, 
contrary to the family tradition, a zealous Guelf, who, having 
served his party faithfully from 1250 to 1266, was appointed Vicar 
of Tuscany by Charles of Anjou, and held this post till his death 
(1272). In one of the most notable events of his career he was asso- 
ciated with Tegghiaio Aldobrandi (a powerful Guelf of the Adimart 
family, for which see Canto viii). Before the expedition against the 
Sienese, which resulted in the disastrous defeat of the Guelfs at 
Montaperti (1260), Tegghiaio acted as the spokesman of the Guelf 
nobles (headed by Guido Guerra) who voted against the expedi- 
tion, knowing that the enemy had been reinforced by German mer- 
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cenaries (see Villani, vi)—The reference to Aldobrana: 
perhaps be rendered: “. .. whose words of advice should ji Stoul 
accepted in the world above.” _ © beey 
4. Jacopo Rusticucci, a Florentine of lowly Origin whose 
tempered wife appears to have been partly responsible fo, hie ’8 
ent position. Pres, 
5. Little is known of this personage, save that he appears to h 
been a purse-maker, who exchanged his trade for a life of aaah 
pleasure. ocul 
6. “I was,” namely—in the world below. 

7; The Montone, which (under the name of Acquacheta) 
in the Etruscan Alps, and flows past Forli and Ravenna into th 
Adriatic, was, in Dante’s time, the first river, rising in those D : 
that did not flow into the Po. (Now the Lamone would answer th 
description.)—Monte Viso is a peak of the Cottian Alps in Pieg 
mont where the Po rises. If the where refers t 5 






Gon, according to Raich. Sc strangers into his Poweee 
* wv itgu and other classical . speak 0 
eryon as a monster with thr I classical poets sp 


ee lies: ' ) iption 3 
based rather on Rey. IX, 7, 10, 19 bodies; but Dante’s descripti 
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The Rivers of Romagna and the Mouth of the Po in Dante’s 
time (“Inferno,” xvi and xxvii). 
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The monster Geryon is described; and the Poets leave the rocp 
margin of the streamlet, and go down, on the ri 


é ght hand, to the 
place where he has landed himself. Virgil remain 


2S with him, and 
sends Dante, by himself alone (not without significance ), to see the 


last class of sinners that are punished on the burning Sand —the 
Usurers who have done Violence to Nature and Art. (Canto xi) 
They are sitting all crouched up, tears gushing from their eyes: 
and each of them has a Purse, stamped with armorial bearings, hang. 
ing from his neck. Dante looks into the faces of some; but finds i 
quite imipossible to recognize any one of them. He briefly examine, 
their condition, in the way of duty; listens to a few 


words that 
make him understand it completely: and then turns away without 
Speaking at all to them. He goes back to bis Guide; and Geryon 


conveys them down to the Eighth Circle. 


sienna 


“BEHOLD THE savage beast with the pointed tail, that 
passes mountains, and 


breaks through walls and weapons 
behold him that pollutes the whole world.” 
_Thus began my Guide to speak to me; and beckoned 
him to come ashore, near the end of our rocky path; 
and that uncleanly image of Fraud came onward, and 
landed his head and bust, but drew not his tail upon 
the bank. 
_ His face was the face of a just man, so mild an aspect had 
It outwardly; and the rest was all a reptile’s body. 

He had two paws, hairy to the armpits; the back and the 
breast, and both the flanks, were painted with knots an 
circlets: 

never did Tartars or Turks make cloth with mote 
colours, groundwork and broidery; nor by Arachne’ wer 
such webs laid on her loom. 

As at times the wherries lie on shore, that are part 
water and part on land; and as there amongst the guzz 
Germans, 

the beaver? adjusts himself to wage his war: so Jay th# 
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INFERNO 


worst of savage beasts upon the brim which closes the great 
sand with stone. 

In the void glanced all his tail, twisting upwards the 
venomed fork, which, as in scorpions, armed the point. 

My Guide said: “Now must we bend our way a little, 
to that wicked brute which couches there.” 

Then we descended on the right, and made ten paces 
towards the edge, that we might quite avoid the sand 
and flames; | 

and when we came to him, I saw upon the sand, a little 
farther onwards, people sitting near the empty space. 

Here my Master said to me: ““Uhat thou mayest carry 
full experience of this round, go and see the state of these. 

Let thy talk with them be brief; till thou returnest, I will 
speak with. this beast, that he may lend us his strong 
shoulders.” 

Thus also, on the utmost limit of that seventh circle, all 
alone I went to where the woeful folk were seated. 

Through the eyes their grief was bursting forth; on this 
side, on that, they with their hands kept warding off, some- 
times the flames, sometimes the burning soil. 

Not otherwise the dogs in summer do, now with snout, 
now with paw, when they are bitten by fleas, or flies, or 
breezes. 

After I had set my eyes upon the visages of several on 
whom the dolorous fire falls, I knew not any of them; 
but I observed 

that from the neck of each there hung a pouch, which 
had a certain colour and a certain impress, and thereon it 
seems their eye is feasting. | 

And as I came amongst them looking, on a yellow purse 
I saw azure, that had the semblance and gesture of a lion.® 

Then, my look continuing its course, I saw another of 
them, red as blood, display a goose more white than butter.* 

And one® who, with a sow azure and pregnant, had his 
argent sacklet stamped, said to me: “What art thou doing 
-in this pit? one 

Get thee gone; and, as thou art still alive, know that my 
neighbour Vitaliano® shall sit here at my left side. 

With these Florentines am I, a Paduan; many a time they 
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din my ears, shouting: ‘Let the Sovereign cayaliarz 

mice will bring the pouch with three goats!” or OMe 
writhed his mouth, and thrust his tongue out, like a he 
that licks his nose. | Nox 

And I, dreading lest longer stay might anger him wh 
had admonished me to stay short time, turned back fron 
those forwearied souls. m 

I found my Guide, who had already mounted on 
haunch of the dreadful animal; and he said to me: “Noy 
be stout and bold! 

Now by such stairs must we descend; mo 
front: for I wish to be in the middle, that the 
do hurt to thee.” | 

As one who has the shivering of the 


he has his nails already pale a 
the shade, 


such I became when these words were uttered; but his 
threats excited in me shame, which makes a servant brave 
in presence of a worthy master. 

I placed myself on those huge shoulders; I wished to 


say, only the voice came not as I thought: “See that thou 
embrace me.” : 


But he, who at other times assisted me in other difficul- 
Ues, soon as I mount 


ed, clasped me with his arms, and 
held me up; 


then he said: “Geryon, now move thee! be thy circles 
large, and gradual th 


d : thin al bur- 
den that thou pase escent: think of the unusu 


AS the bark goes from its station backwards, bac 
e 
felt himself quite loose, m thence; and when 





Unt thou in 
tail May hot 


quartan so near, tha 
nd trembles all, still keeping 


stretching moved it, lik 
ered the air to him, 

Greater fear there was n 
loose the reins, wh 
burnt;— 


nor when poor Icarus? felt hj loj i y the 
ee \ is olns unfeathering by t 
thou goeett"®. "2 his father crying to him, “An ill way 
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than was mine, when I saw myself in the air on all sides, 
and saw extinguished every sight, save of the beast. 

He goes on swimming slowly, slowly; wheels and de- 
scends; but I perceive it not, otherwise than by a wind 
upon my face and from below. 

Already, on the right hand, I heard the whirlpool make 
a hideous roaring under us; whereat, with eyes down- 
wards, my head I stretched. 

Then was I more timorous as regards dismounting: for 
I saw fires and heard lamentings, so that I cower all 
trembling. 

And then I saw—for I had not seen it before—the sink- 
ing and the wheeling, through the great evils which drew 
near on diverse sides. 

As the falcon, that has been long upon his wings—that, 
without seeing bird or lure, makes the falconer cry, “Ah, 
ah! thou stoopest’”’— 

Descends weary; then swiftly moves himself with many 
a circle, and far from his master sets himself disdainful 
and sullen: 

so at the bottom Geryon set us, close to the foot of the 
ragged rock; and, from our weight relieved, he bounded 
off like an arrow from the string. 


1.For Arachne see Purg. xii. 

2. The beaver is gradually being driven northward: in Dante’s time 
it appears to have been found principally in Germany, and now it 
is more common in Sweden and Norway. Natural histories teach us 
that the beaver is a vegetable feeder; so that the idea implied in these 
lines, and probably taken from some medieval Bestiary, that it uses 
its tail for catching fish, is a fallacy. 

jane arms of the Florentine Gianfigliazzi, who belonged to the 
action of the Black Guelfs. 

4. The arms of the Florentine Ubbriachi, a Ghibelline family. 

5. Rinaldo de’ Scrovigni of Padua. 

6. Another Paduan, Vitaliano de’ Vitaliani. 

7. The Florentine Messer Giovanni Buiamonte de’ Bicci. 

8. Phaéton, the son of Phoebus Apollo, in order to prove his parent- 

age, which had been doubted, asked his father to let him drive the 
chariot of the sun for one day. The request was granted, but 
Phaéton was too weak to hold in the chargers, scorched a portion 
of the Heavens and almost set the Earth on fire. To save the latter 
from destruction, Jupiter put a stop to Phaéton’s erratic course by 
killing him with a thunderbolt (cf. Par. xvii). The Pythagoreans 
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lained the Milky Way as being due to Phaéton’s ~: 

3 (of Conv. ii. 15). Ns musadVenton 
. Icarus attempted to fly with the help of a pair of te 1 
fn by his father Dedalus, but was drowned Owing to hiss SUPDlieg 
Ing too, near the sun, which melted the wax with which B ach, 
were fastened (cf. Par. viii). the Wings 
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During the “circling and sinking,” on the back of Geryon, Dante 
has observed the outlines of the lowest Hell, and here briefly de- 
scribes them. He is now far beneath the circles of Violence, &c.; 
and has to see the punishment of far graver sins. Everything around 
him is made of dark solid rock. The high wall of the great circular 
shaft, in which he has descended with Geryon, forms the outer 
barrier of the Eighth Circle, where he and his Guide have just been 
landed. The circle itself occupies the whole of a shelving space, 
which lies between the foot of the high wall and the brim of an- 
other (lower) shaft or “well” that is exactly in the centre; and it is 
divided (in successive rings) into ten deep fosses or chasms, re- 
sembling the trenches which begird a fortress, and each containing 
a different class of sinners. Across these chasms, and the banks which 
separate them from one another, run cliffs from the outer border 
of the circle down to the central well, forming lines of roads and 
bridges that also resemble those by which a fortress is entered from 
different sides. The well contains the Traitors and Satan, “Emperor 
of the dolorous kingdom,” in the middle of them. Virgil turns to 
the left, and conducts Dante along the outer edge of the first chasm, 
till they come to one of the cliffs. This they ascend; and, turning 
to the right, pass two of the bridges, and examine the chasms be- 
neath them. In the First are Panders (Rufhani) and lying Seducers, 
hurrying along in two separate crowds—meeting one another—all 
naked and scourged by Horned Demons. In the Second, Flatterers 
immersed in filth, 





THERE IS a place in Hell called Malebolge,’ all of stone, 
and of an iron colour, like the barrier which winds round it. 

Right in the middle of the malignant field yawns a well 
exceeding wide and deep, whose structure I shall tell in 
its own place.? 

The border therefore that remains, between the well and 
the foot of the high rocky bank, is round; and it has its 
bottom divided into ten valleys. 
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As is the form that ground presents, where to def 
the walls successive ditches begird a castle: nd 

such image these made here; and as, from the threshola 
of the fortress, there are bridges to the outward bank. 

so from the basis of the rock proceeded cliff. th 
crossed the embankments and the ditches, down a an 
well which truncates and collects them. : 

In this place; shaken from the back of Geryon, we found 
ourselves; and the Poet kept to the left, and ] Moved 
behind. 

On the right hand I saw new misery, new tor 
new tormentors, wherewith the first chasm w 

In its bottom the sinners were naked; on ou 
middle they came facing us; and, on the othe 
with us, but with larger steps: 

thus the Romans, because of the great throng, in the 


year of Jubilee,? upon the bridge have taken means to 
pass the people over; 


So that, on the one side, all have their faces towards the 
Castle, and go to St. P 


eter’s; at the other ledge, they go 
towards the Mount. 
On this side, on that, along the hideous stone, I saw 
horned Demons with large scourges, who smote them 
fiercely from behind. 


Ah! how they made them lift their legs at the first 


strokes! truly none waited for the second or the third. 
As I went on, my e 


: yes were met by one,* and instantly 
I said: “This one [ h 


ave seen before.” 
I therefore stayed m 


y feet to recognize him; and the 
zat euide stood still with me, and aigaed me to go back 
a little. 

_ And that scourged spirit thought to hide himself, lower- 
ing his face; but little it availed him, for I said: “Thou, that 
ost cast thy eye upon the ground, 


if the features which th hou 
\ OU Wearest be not false, t 
art Venedico Caccianim; : 


Fre aes - 
a ping pickle?” co; but what brings thee to su 
nd he to me ~Unwillin lear 
gly I tell it; but thy. cle 
aa that makes me recollect the ieee worl com 


ments, and 
as filled. 

C side of the 
r side, along 
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It was I who led the fair Ghisola to do the Marquis’ will, 
however the unseemly tale may sound. : 

And { am not the only Bolognese that weeps here: nay, 
this place is so filled with us, that as many tongues are 
not now taught 

to say sipa between Savena and Reno; and if thou desirest 
assurance and testimony thereof, recall to thy memory 
our avaricious heart.” 

And as he thus spake, a Demon smote him with his lash, 
and said: “Away! pander, there are no women here to 
coin.” 

[I rejoined my Escort; then, with a few steps, we came to 
where a cliff proceeded from the bank. 

This we very easily ascended; and, turning to the right 
upon its jagged ridge, we quitted those eternal circles. 

When we reached the part where it yawns beneath to 
leave a passage for the scourged, my Guide said: “Stay, 
and let the look 

strike on thee of these other il-born spirits, whose faces 
thou hast not yet seen, for they have gone along with us.” 

From the ancient bridge we viewed the train, who were 
coming towards us, on the other side, chased likewise by 
the scourge. : 

The kind Master, without my asking, said to me: “Look 
at that great soul who comes, and seems to shed no tear 
for. pain: 

what a regal aspect he yet retains! That is Jason,° who, 
by courage and by counsel, bereft the Colchians of the ram. 

He passed, by the isle of Lemnos, after the bold merciless 
women had given all their males to death. 

There, with tokens and fair words, did he deceive the 
young Hypsipyle, who had before deceived all the rest. 

He left her there pregnant and forlorn: such guilt con- 
demns him to such torment; and also for Medea vengeance 
is taken. : 

With him go all who practise the like deceit; and let this 
suffice to know respecting the first valley, and those whom 
it devours.” 

We had already come to where the narrow pathway 
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crosses the second bank, and makes of it a buttress for 
other arch. gel an, 

Here we heard people whining in the other Chasm 
puffing with mouth and nostrils, and knocking on then 
selves with their palms. Ml 

The banks were crusted over with a mould from ¢h 
vapour below, which concretes upon them, which did 
battle with the eyes and with the nose. 

The bottom is so deep, that we could 


see it Nowhere 
Without mounting to the ridge of the arch, where the clif 
stands highest. 


We got upon it; and thence in the ditch beneath, 


people dipped in excrement, that seemed as it had 
from human privies. 


And whilst I was searching with my eyes, down amongst 
it, | beheld one with a head so smeared in filth, that It did 
not appear whether he was layman or clerk. 


He bawled to me: “Why are thou so eager in gazing at 
me, more than the others in their nastiness?” And I to him: 
“Because, if I rightly recollect, 


I have seen thee before with thy hair dry; and thou art 
Alessio Interminei® of Lucca: therefore do I eye thee more 
than all the rest.” 

And he then, beating his pate: “Down to this, the flat- 
Leries wherewith my tongue was never weary have sunk 
me! 


_ Thereupon my Guide said to me: “Stretch thy face a 
little forwards, that thy eyes may fully reach the visage 

of that unclean and dishevelled strumpet, who yonder 
with her filthy nails 


scratches herself, now cowering low, 
now standing on her feet. 


ne es ae harlot, who answered her paramou!, 
when he said: ‘Dost thou th >? “Nay, won: 
drously.’” And herewit peeecenuchie Ny 


h let our view rest sated.” 
1. Literally, Evil Pouch : 
ees eat XXXil. eas 

- The first Jubilee of the Roman Church was jncti; iface 

as instituted by Bonita 
Van i ee year 1300. The bridge is that of Castello Sant Angelo, 
=o calle rom the castle that Stood at one end of it, while the oun! 
S either Mount Janiculum, or; More probably, the Monte Giordan® 
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. Venedico de’ Caccianemici, whose father, Alberto, was head of 
the Guelfs of Bologna. In politics he adhered to the family tradition 
and was a follower of the Marquis of Este, being finally exiled from 
his native city (1289). His sister’s seducer was either Obizzo II or 
Azzo VIII of Este (see Canto xii, z0te 12); probably the former, as 
Ghisola eventually married a certain Niccolo da Fontana in 1270, 
and Azzo did not succeed to the Marquisate till 1293. Dante alludes 
to the fact that several versions of the story had got abroad, accord- 
ing to one of which Venedico was innocent. 

There are two local touches in this passage. The word pickle is 
evidently selected with reference to the Salse, a ravine near Bologna 
into which the bodies of criminals were thrown; and sipa = sia is the 
Bolognese equivalent for the affirmative particle si. The Savena flows 
two miles to the west, and the Reno two miles to the east of Bologna. 
5. Jason is in this circle first, for having, on his way to Colchis, se- 
duced Hypsipyle, the daughter of King Thoas of Lemnos, whose 
life she had managed to save, when the Lemnian women put all their 
males to death; and secondly, for having abandoned Medea, the 
daughter of King A®étes of Colchis, whom he married as a reward 
for having enabled him to carry off the Golden Fleece, but whom 
he subsequently deserted for Creusa. 

6. Little is known of Alessio de’ Intermine(Il)i, save that his family 
were prominent Whites of Lucca, and that he was still alive in the 
year 1295. 

7. At the beginning of the third act of Terence’s Eunucbus, Thraso 
asks his servant Gnatho, with reference to a slave he had sent to 
Thais: Magnas vero agere gratias Thais nuibi?—whereupon Gnatho 
answers: Ingentes. It should be noted that Dante holds Thais respon- 
sible for the messenger’s reply, and that his knowledge of the passage 
is evidently derived from the De Amicitia (§38) of Cicero, who 
quotes it as a typical instance of flattery, with the remark that the 
proper answer would have been magnas, rather than izgentes. 
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In the Third chasm are the Simonists. The hear 
almost too full for utterance when he comes 
him they are, as it were, a more hateful species Of panders and se 
ducers than those he has just left; and they lie beneath the vile flat. | 
terers “that call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness.” It is they who have PrOstituted the | 
things of God for gold and silver, and made 


“His house a den of | 
thieves.” They are all fixed one by one in narrow round holes, ° 
along the sides and bottom of the rock, with the head downward; | 


so that nothing more than the feet and part of the legs stands out, | 
The soles of them are tormented with flames, which keep flickering 
from the heels to the toes, and burn with a brightness and intensity 
proportioned to the different degrees of guilt. Dante js Carried | 
down by his Guide to the bottom of the chasm; and there finds © 
Pope Nicholas Ill, who, with a weeping voice, declares his ow 

evil ways, and those of bis successors Boniface VII and Clement V. | 
The Poet answers with q sorrow and indignation proportionate to | 
his reverence for the M ystic Keys, speaking as if under the pressure | 
of it. Virgil then lifts him Up again, and lightly carriers him to the 


rough summit of the arch which forms a passage over the next : 
chasm, 


t Of Dante se 


in sight Of them, 7 : 


Renee 


OSIMON MAGUs!1 


O wretched followers of his and | 
robbers ye, who prostitu 


te the things of God, that should ! 

be wedded unto righteousness, ) 
for gold and silver! now must the trump sound for you: 

for ye are in the third chas 


mM. 


eady we had mounted to the following grave, on that | 
part of the cliff which han 


osse 8s right over the middle of the 


O Wisdom Supreme, what art thou showest in heaveth 
on earth and in the eyi] world, and how justly thy Goot | 
ness dispenses! 


I saw the livid Stone, on the sides and on the bottom 
full of holes, all of one breadth; and each was round. 
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Not less wide they seemed to me, nor larger, than those 
that are in my beauteous San Giovanni made for stands to 
‘the baptizers;? 

one of which, not many years ago, I broke to save one 
that was drowning in it: and be this a seal to undeceive all 
men. 

From the mouth of each emerged a sinner’s feet, and 
legs up to the calf; and the rest remained within. 

The soles of all were both on fire: wherefore the joints 
quivered so strongly, that they would have snapped in 
pieces withes and grass-ropes. 

As the flaming of things oiled moves only on their outer 
surface: so was it there, from the heels to the points. 

“Master! who is that who writhes himself,* quivering 
more than all his fellows,” I said, “and sucked by ruddier 
flame?” 

And he to me: “If thou wilt have me carry thee down 
there, by that lower bank, thou shalt learn from him about 
himself and about his wrongs.” 

And I: ““Whatever pleases thee, to me is'‘grateful: thou 
art my lord, and knowest that I depart not from thy will; 
also thou knowest what is not spoken.” 

Then we came upon the fourth bulwark; we turned 
and descended, on the left hand, down there into the per- 
forated and narrow bottom. 

The kind Master did not yet depose me from his side, 
till he brought me to the cleft of him who so lamented with 
his legs. 

eOne hoc: thou be that hast thy upper part beneath, 
unhappy spirit, planted like a stake!” I began to say; “if 
thou art able, speak.” 

I stood, like the friar who is confessing a treacherous 
assassin that, after being fixed,* recalls him and thus delays 
the death; 

and he cried: “Art thou there already standing, Boni- 
face?® art thou there already standing? By several years the 
writ has lied to me. , 

Art thou so quickly sated with that wealth, for which 
thou didst not fear to seize the comely Lady® by deceit, 
and then make havoc of he 
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I became like those who stand as if bemocked, Not 
prehending what is answered to them, and unable to Ba 

Then Virgil said: “Say to him quickly, ‘T am not ey 
am not he whom thou thinkest.’” And ] replied 9g a | 
enjoined me. oe Ms 

Whereat the spirit quite wrenched his feet; th crete : 
sighing and with voice of weeping, he said to me: “The 
what askest thou of me? ay 

If to know who I am concerneth thee so much, that thoy _ 
hast therefore passed the bank, learn that | Was clothed. 
with the Great Mantle; 

and verily I was a son of the She 
_ vance the Whelps, that I pursed w 

myself, 

Beneath my head are dragged the others w 
me in simony, cowering within the fissures 

I too shall fall down thither, when he com 
I took thee when I put the sudden question. _ | 

But longer is the time already, that I have baked my feet | 
and stood inverted thus, than he? shall stand planted with | 
glowing feet: | 

for after him, from westward, there shall come a lawles | 
Shepherd, of uglier deeds, fit to cover him and me. 

A new Jason® will it be, of whom we read in Maccabees 
and as to that high priest his king was pliant, so to this 
shall be he who governs France.” 


_ know not if here I was too hardy, for I answered him ! 

In this strain: “Ah! now tell me how much treasure 

, Our Lord Tequired of St. Peter, before he put the keys | 

into his keeping? Surely he de 

me!’® | 

SN sid peter, nor the others, ask of Matthias golne 

>W 

oe aa Was chosen for the office which ane guilty 
Therefore stay thou here, for th justly punished; | 

and keep well the ill-gor 21 on tou art justly p les 

made the he nyse Mey, which agains Cha 


And were it not th t hol 
heldest in the glad life rape oes the Great Keyst 


ers m : 
I should use still heavier Words: for your avarice griev® 
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-bear, so €ager to ad. | 
ealth above, and here ' 


ho preceded | 
of the stone, | 
es for whom | 


manded nought but ‘Follow | 
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INFERNO 


the world, trampling on the good, and raising up the 
wicked. 

Shepherds such as ye the Evangelist perceived, when 
she, that sitteth on the waters,!* was seen by him commit- 
ting fornication with the kings, 

she that was born with seven heads, and in her ten horns 
had a witness so long as virtue pleased her spouse. 

Ye have made you a god of gold and silver; and wherein 
do ye differ from the idolater, save that he worships one, 
and ye a hundred? 

Ah Constantine! to how much ill gave birth, not thy 
conversion, but that dower which the first rich Father took 
from thee!’’?8 

And whilst I sung these notes to him, whether it was 
rage or conscience gnawed him, he violently sprawled 
with both his feet. 

And indeed I think it pleased my Guide, with so satis- 
fied a look did he keep listening to the sound of the true 
words uttered. 

Therefore with both his arms he took me; and, when he 
had me quite upon his breast, remounted by the path where 
he had descended. 

Nor did he weary in holding me clasped to him, till he 
bore me away to the summit of the arch which is a cross- 
way from the fourth to the fifth rampart. | 

Here he placidly set down the burden, pleasing to him 
on the rough steep cliff, which to the goats would be a 
painful passage; thence another valley was discovered to 
me. 


1.Simon of Samaria who was rebuked by St. Peter for thinking that 
the “gifc of God may be purchased with money” (see Acts vill. 
9-24). The Simonists or Simoniacs—those guilty of trafficking in 
spiritual offices—derive their name from him. 
2. The font in the Baptistery of Florence was surrounded by holes 
in which the officiating priest stood, so as to be free from the pres- 
sure of the crowd. Dante once broke the marble round one of these 
holes, to save the life of a boy who had got wedged into it; and he 
uses the present opportunity to free himself fram certain charges 
(probably of sacrilege) that were levied against him at the ume. 
3. This is Nicholas III of the Orsini family who occupied the Papal 
See from 1277 till 1280. 05 
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. According to Florentine law, hired assassins were ey 
fore sanee head downwards, in a hole in the earth wh : 
then filled up again. 3 ch we 
5. Note the ingenuity with which Dante assigns Bonifa ce VIN 
Ca. 1227, Pope 1294-1303) his place in Hell, though he Surviy bor 
date of the Vision by three and a half years (see Purg, xX, no Qd the 

6. The Church, according to the allegory of € 16). 


y of the Song of Sol 
7. Nicholas had held the uppermost position among the Sines 
Popes in Hell for twenty years (1280-1300), but Boniface will gs 


cupy it for a period of eleven years only—from his death in 

Re hoa of Clement V in 1314. The latter, Bertrand de Gon ae 
bishop of Bordeaux, was elected Pope in 1305, through the indaae 
of Philip the Fair of France. It was he who transferred the Papal Se 
to Avignon, where it remained till 1377 (cf. Par. xxx), 

8. Jason induced Anuochus Epiphanes, by means of bribes, to make 
him high priest and to permit the introduction of pagan Customs (seq 
a Maccabees iv. 7); similarly, Clement abused his high office in re. 
turn for the good services Philip had done him. 

9. See Matthew iv. 19, John xxi. 109. 

10. See Acts i. 13-26; the guilty soul is, of course, Judas. 
11. Charles of Anjou, having refused to let his ne 
of Nicholas, the latter turned against him, 
by the Emperor Palzlogus (who feared 


Eastern Empire), assisted John of Procida in his conspiracy agains 
the House of Anjou, which culminated in the Sicilian Vesper 
(1282). Some modern historians, regarding all this as legend, and 
pointing to the fact that Nicholas died two years before the Vesper, 
prefer to take the ill-got money as the tithes which Nicholas em- 
ployed to carry out his plans against Charles. But the former seems 

€ More satisfactory interpretation. 


12. For “the great whore that sitteth upon many waters,” see Reveli- 
tion xvi. The “seven heads” are explained as the seven virtues or tht 
seven sacra 


: ments, and the “ten hours” as the ten commandment, 
which were kept whi 


le the occupants of the Holy See were virtuous. 
13. See Par. xx, note 6 





phew marry a nite 
and, having been bribed 
Charles’s designs on the 
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From the arch of the bridge, to which his Guide has carried him, 
Dante now sees the Diviners, Augurs, Sorcerers, &c., coming slowly 
along the bottom of the Fourth Chasm. By help of their incanta- 
tions and evil agents, they had endeavoured to pry into the Future 
which belongs to the Almighty alone, interfering with His secret 
decrees; and now their faces are painfully twisted the contrary 
way; and, being unable to look before them, they are forced to 
walk backwards. The first that Virgil names is Ampbhiardus; then 
Tiresias the Theban prophet, Aruns the Tuscan. Next comes Manto, 
daughter of Tiresias; on seeing whom, Virgil relates the origin of 
Mantua his native city. Afterwards be rapidly points out Eurypylus, 
the Grecian augur; Michael Scott, the great magician, with slender 
loins (possibly from his northern dress); Guido Bonatti of Forli; 
Asdente, shoemaker of Parma, who left his leather and his awls to 
practise divination; and the wretched women who wrought ma- 
licious witchcraft with their herbs and waxen images. And now the 
Moon is setting in the western sea; time presses, and the Poets bas- 
ten to the next chasm, 





OF NEW punishment behoves me to make verses, and 
give matter for the twentieth canto of the first canzone, 
which concerns the sunken. 

I now was all prepared to look into the depth discovered 
to me, which was bathed with tears of anguish; 

and through the circular valley I saw a people coming 
silent and weeping, at the pace which the Litanies* make 
in this world. | 

When my sight descended lower on them, each seemed 
wondrously distorted, between the chin and the com- 
mencement of the chest: | 

for the face was turned towards the loins; and they had 
to come backward, for to look before them was denied. 

Perhaps by force of palsy some have been thus quite 
distorted: but I have not seen, nor do believe it to be so. 
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eader, so God grant thee to take profit of + . 
Ae think for thyself how I could keep my vin eat 
when near at hand I saw our image so contorted, tha” 
weeping of the eyes bathed the hinder parts rr a : 
division? ae! cir 

Certainly I wept, leaning on one of the rocks of the 
cliff, so that my Escort said to me: ‘“‘Art thou, too, like th 
other fools? e 


Here pity lives when it is altogether dead. Who Mor 
- impious than he that sorrows at God’s judgment? 

Raise up thy head, raise up, and see him for whom 
earth opened herself before the eyes of the Thebans 
whereat they all cried, ‘Whither rushest thou, 

Amphiaraus?? Why leavest thou the war?’ And he 
ceased not rushing headlong down to Minos, who lays hold 
On every sinner. 

Mark how he has made a bre 
he wished to see too far befor 
and goes backward. 


Behold Tiresias? who changed his aspect, when of mak 
he was made woman, all his limbs transforming; | 
and afterwards he had again to strike the two involved 


serpents with his rod, before he could resume his manly 
plumes. 


That is Aruns, who to the belly of him (Tiresias) hashis 
back, he who in the mountains of Luni,* where hoes the 
Cararese that dwells beneath, 


amongst the white marbles had the cave for his abode; 
from which he coul 


d observe the stars and the sea with 
unobstructed view. 

And she that covers her bosom, which thou seest 10 
with her flowing tresses, and has all her hairy skin on th 
other side, 

was Manto,5 
settled there where | Was bor 
to have thee listen to me, 

After her father went out of life, and the city of Bacch' 
came to be enslaved ¢ che fora long time roamed the wOt 

Up in beautiful Italy bo aS a lake, at the foot of U 


ast of his shoulders: becayy 
e him, he now looks behing 


Who searched through many lands, thé 


e 
n: whence it pleases me 2 
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Alps which shut in Germany above the Tyrol, which is 
called Benacus.” 

Through a thousand fountains, I believe, and more, the 
Apennine, between Garda and Val Camonica, is irrigated 
by the water which stagnates in that lake. dy’ 

At the middle there is a place where the Trentine pastor, 
and he of Brescia, and the Veronese might bless, if they 
went that way. 

Peschiera, a fortress beautiful and strong to front the 
Brescians and the Bergamese, sits where the shore around 
is lowest. 

There all that in the bosom of Benacus cannot stay, has 
to descend and make itself a river, down through green 
pastures. 

Soon as the water sets head to run, it is no longer named 
Benacus, but Mincio,—to Governo where it falls into the 
Po. 
Not far has it flowed, when it finds a level, on which it 
spreads and makes a marsh thereof, and is wont in summer 
to be at times unwholesome. 

The cruel virgin, passing that way, saw land amidst the 
fen, uncultivated and naked of inhabitants. 

There, to shun all human intercourse, she halted with 
her ministers to do her arts; and there she lived and left her 
body vacant. 

Afterwards the men, that were scattered round, gath- 
ered together on that spot which was strong by reason of 
the marsh it had on every side. 

They built the city over those dead bones; and for her 
who first chose the place, they called it Mantua without 
other augury. 

Once the inhabitants were denser in it, ere the folly of — 
Casalodi was cheated by Pinamonte.® 

Therefore I charge thee, if thou ever hearest other origin 
given to my city, let no falsehood defraud the truth.” 

And I: “Master, thy words are to me so certain, and so 
take hold of my belief, that all others would be to me ex- 
tinguished coals. 

But tell me of the people that are passing, if thou seest 
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any of them worthy of note: for to that alone my nig 
recurs.” ° ‘ 
Then he said to me: “That one, who from the ch 
stretches forth his beard upon his dusky shoulders ; a 
augur, when Greece was so empty of males0 7 "Sa 
that hardly they remained even in the cradles. and; 
Aulis he, with Calchas, gave the time for cutting the fig 
cable. Eurypylus his name; and my high Tragedy ‘ 
sings him in some place: well knowest it thou, who knowey 
the whole. 
That other who is so small about the flanks was Michael 
Scott; and of a truth he knew the play of magic fray i 
See Guido Bonatti; see Asdente,!? who now 


) would wis, 
he had attended to his leather and his cord, but tog late 


repents. 

See the wretched women who left the needle, the shuttle 
and the spindle, and made themselves divineresses; they 
wrought witchcraft with herbs and images. 

But now come! for Cain and his thorns already holds the 
confine of both hemispheres, and under Seville touches th 
wave; 

and already yesternight the Moon was round; well mu 
thou remember: for she did not hurt thee any time inthe 


deep wood.” Thus he spake to me, and we went on meat 
while. 








1. The processions in which the litanies are chanted. 
2. For Amphiaraus, 


the prophet of Argos, see Par. iv. mote 15. 
3. Chis story of the Theban soothsayer Tiresias (the father uy 
Manto) is told by Ovid, Meta. iii. 
4. Aruns, the Etruscan soothsayer (his face is reversed over ls 
back) , prophesied the civil war which ended in the victory of Ce 
sores death of Pompey (Lucan, Phars. i).—For Luni, see Par.™% 


an x his is no slip, as ‘ 
other nandq, it certainly ; : oeore . trem 
to account for) that ‘mae Saponsmiuen nae foe 
es while in Purg. xxii sh a 
6. Referring either to the tyra ae the bit 
place of Bacchus) had to eadieaeae eich Theos cured 
at city by the Epigoni. -r Cleon, or to 
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. Now known as Lago di Garda; the Val Camonica is a v 
Ftty miles long in North-East Lombardy; Mount Recang ia erob 
ably a spur of the Rhetian.Alps, above Gargnano; Gardia is a town 
on the east side of the lake; the place is either the little island dei 
Frati, some miles south of Sali, or the mouth of the river Tignalga 
near Campione; the fortress of Peschiera, at the south-east extremity 
of the lake, was raised by the Veronese, as a defence against the 
people of Brescia and Bergamo; Governo is the modern Governolo, 
on the right bank of the Mincio, about 12 miles from Mantua. 
8. In 1272, the Brescian Counts of Casalodi made themselves masters 
of Mantua, but were very unpopular and threatened with expulsion. 
Pinamonte de Buonaccorsi, who was anxious to become lord of 
Mantua himself, advised Albert of Casalodi to bamish all the nobles 
of importance, representing to him that they were the chief source 
of danger. Then he put himself at the head of the populace, mas- 
sacred all the families of note that remained, and expelled the Count, 
retaining the lordship of the city till 1291. 
g. Cf. Par. xvii. 
10. At the time of the Trojan war, all the Greeks were absent from 
their country, taking part in the siege of Troy. Before the Greeks 
left Aulis, Calchas advised Agamemnon to sacrifice Iphigenia. But 
Eurypylus had nothing to do with this incident, which Dante ap- 
pears to have confused with the passage in which Virgil tells how 
both Eurypylus and Calchas are consulted with reference to the 
departure of the Greeks from Troy (4in. ii).For the use of the 
word Tragedy see de Vulg. El. ii. 4—Per tragediam superiorem 
stilum inducimus; per comediam inferiorem, etc.; see also Epist. ad 
Can. Grand. x. 
11. Michael Scott of Balwearie (ca. 1190-1250) studied at Oxford, 
Paris and Toledo; he followed the Emperor Frederick II to his 
court, but died in Scotland. In philosophy proper he appears to have 
figured only as a translator, e. g., of Aristotle; his original work deals 
with the occult sciences. For further particulars see Scotts Note O 
to the Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
12.Guido Bonatti, of Forli, tiler and astrologer, author of a Liber 
introductorius ad Judicia Stellarum (written ca. 1170). He acted as 
the private astrologer of Guido da Montefeltro (see Canto xxvii) 
and is credited with a share in his victory over the French Papal 
forces at Forli in 1282. ; 
Asdente, a shoemaker of Parma, who was noted as a soothsayer 1n 
the second half of the 13th century. In Conv. iv. 16, Dante says that 
Asdente would be noble, if notoriety were tantamount to nobility. 
13. Cain and his thorns—the moon (see Par. ii, mote 4). The “Pillars 
of Hercules” were regarded by Dante and his contemporaries as the 
extreme western limit of the world, and he designates this boundary 
variously as Spain, Gades, the [berus, Morocco, or Seville, as here 
(see Par. xxvii, note 11). During the night preceding Good F riday, 
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which guided Dante's steps in the dark Wood, 
| eae wT The poet is now describing the setting of te Fatt 
’ (or rising of the sun) on the Saturday morning, which, for ¢ a 
given in the chronological note on page 6, may be timed as havin 
taken place at 6.52. 
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The Poets come to the arch of the Fifth Chasm or Budget which 
holds the Barterers or Barrators, the malefactors who made secret 
and vile traffic of their Public offices and authority, in order to 
gain money. And as the Tyrants and Assassins (Canto xii) are 
steeped in boiling Blood, and have the Centaurs (emblems of Vio- 
lence) watching them with arrows, and keeping each at his proper 
depth; so here the Barterers lie covered with filthy Pitch which 
clings to them, and get themselves rent in pieces by horrid Demons 
—Shadows of their sins—whenever they appear above its surface. 
The chasm is very dark, and at first Dante can see nothing but the 
pitch boiling in it. A Demon arrives with one of the Senators of 
Lucca on his shoulders, throws him down from the bridge, tells 
qvhat a harvest of Barrators there is in that city, and hastens away 
for more. Other Demons, hitherto concealed beneath the bridge 
(like secret sins), rush out and fiercely teach the poor sneaking 
senator under what conditions he bas to swim in the pitch. After 
some parley with Malacoda, chief of the Fiends, the Poets are sent 
on, along the edge of the chasm with an ugly and questionable es- 
cort of Ten, 





THUS FROM bridge to bridge we came, with other 
talk which my Comedy cares not to recite; and held the 
summit, when 

we stood still to see the other cleft of Malebolge and the 
other vain lamentings; and I found it marvellously dark. 
_ Asin the arsenal of the Venetians boils the clammy pitch 
in winter, to caulk their damaged ships, 

which they cannot navigate; and, instead thereof, one 
builds his ship anew, one plugs the ribs of that which hath 
made many voyages; 

some hammer at the prow, some at the stern; some make 
Oars, and some twist ropes; one mends the jib, and one 
the mainsail: — 

so, not by fire but by art Divine, a dense pitch boiled 
down there, and avereinel the banks on every side. 
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It I saw; but saw naught 
which the boiling raised edd ee &XCept the 
- subsiding of the whole. sving sand cometh 
Whilst I was gazing fi | Presse 
eer gazing fixedly down on i 
ing, “Take care, take care! ” drew iio My Guid 
where I was standing. me to him from the re 
uien I turned round, like one who lo - 
must s os 
asd who deh with adden fn 
saw a black Demon come = ign t to look; and beh 
aa now ferocious was repesee| ne ce 
ne SE feat! in gesture, with his ae pa 
His shoulders that “a 
b were sharp and hi 
es laded; and of each foot fe hele with 
“Ye Malebranche? — 
S Sasi he! of our bridge!”’ HAP (i 
ee s* Elders; thrust him eeee Scie cone 
y €curn for 
to that city whi : 
one saa Dawhich Lheve provided well with them: every 
? ¢ : ’ 3 : 
paola tor For UREEy A pt Bonturo;? there they mak 
and never was sesthi leu neeied along: thew } 
( | | g the flinty clif 
pict a oosed with such a haste to follow 
, er plun ’ 
volved; but the De gupand came up again waa 
bridge, cried: “FH mons, who were under cover of tit 
here swim ye as the Sacred Face* besteads not; 
ules Gouna elf a tge cone 
Then th ae : ial of our drags, come notou 
and said: “ im with mo 
thou Ste thou must aie ene hone aie 
eaten le rac a 
esh int cook at 
hinder 7 ae ase of the Bailes rich ieee . 
The kind Master ¢ vith cca 
that thou art her ef said to me: 
©, Cower down 


mayest have som 
th 
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and whatever outrage may be done to me, fear not thou: 
for | know these matters, having once before been in the 
like affray.” 

Then he passed beyond the head of the bridge; and when 
he arrived on the sixth bank, it was needful for him to have 
q steadfast front. 

With that fury and that storm, wherewith the dogs rush 
forth upon the poor man who where he stops suddenly 
seeks alms, 

rushed those Demons from beneath the bridge, and 
turned against him all their crooks; but he cried: “Be none 
of ye outrageous! 

Before ye touch me with your forks, let one of you come 
forth to hear me, and then take counsel about hooking me.” 

All cried: “Let Malacoda go”; thereat one moved him- 
self, the other standing firm, and came to him, saying: 
“What will this avail him?” 

“Dost thou expect, Malacoda,” said my Master, “to find 
I have come here, secure already against all your hin- 
drances, 

without will Divine and fate propitious? Let me pass 
on: for it is willed in Heaven that I show another this 
savage way.” 

Then was his pride so fallen, that he let the hook drop at 
his feet, and said to the others: “Now strike him not!”’ 

And my Guide to me: “O thou that sittest cowering, 
cowering amongst the great splinters of the bridge, se- 
curely now return to me!” 

Whereat I moved, and quickly came to him; and the 
Devils all pressed forward, so that I feared they might not 
hold the compact. 

And thus once I saw the footmen, who marched out 
under treaty from Caprona,’ fear at seeing themselves 
among so many enemies. | 

I drew near my Guide with my whole body, and turned 
not away my eyes from the look of them, which was not 
good, . 

They lowered their drag-hooks, and kept saying to one 
another: “Shall I touch him on the rump?” and answering: 
“Yes, see thou nick it for him.” 
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But that Demon, who was speakin 
turned instant round, and said: 
miglione!” 

Then he said to us: “To go farther by this clig will 
be possible: for the sixth arch lies all in fragments » No 
boat a] ieee | Ute 

and if it please you still to go onward, go alono th: 
near at band 1S Enoch? cliff which forms a a Tidge 

Yesterday, five hours later than this hour.$ completed, 
thousand two hundred and sixty-six years since the ya 
here was broken. 

Thitherward I send some of these my men, to look; 
anyone be out airing himself; go with them, for they wij 


re S WY ith Mm - 
Quiet, quiet, a 


not be treacherous.” 
“Draw forward, Alichino and Calcabrina,” he thy 
began to say, “and thou, Cagnazzo; and let Barbaricc 
lead the ten. 
Let Libicocco come besides, and Draghignazzo, tusk 
Ciriatto, and Graffiacane, and Farfarello, and furious Rub. 
cante. 
Search around the boiling glue; be these two safe asfx 
as the other crag, which all unbroken goes across the dens’ 
e 2 33 . 

“Oh me! Master, what is this that I see?” said I; “ 
without escort let us go alone, if thou knowest the wy 
for as to me, I seek it not! | ' 
If thou beest so wary, as thou art wont, dost thou nt 


see how they grind their teeth, and with their bron 
_ threaten mischief to us?” ' 


ty Zita (who died ca. 1275 and was canotil 
Was the patron saint. Buti says this alderman™ 


4. An ancient woo of Chr : Church! 
ee : rist, ed in the 
San Martino, and invoked by the inhabitants in their hourof nect 
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The Serchio flows a few miles north of Lucca. 
6.Note that Dante is more terrified in this circle of the barrators, 
and has more cause for alarm than anywhere else in the Inferno. It 
would almost seem as though the demons are intended by the poet 
to recall his Florentine enemies, who persecuted and exiled him on 
the strength of false charges of barratry. The names afford no clue; 
unless, indeed, we may connect the frog of Canto xxiii with Ranieri 
di Zaccaria, who signed the decree of November 6, 1315. 
7, In August, 1289, the Tuscan Guelfs captured the Pisan fortress of 
Caprona. We may assume that Dante actually took part in this 
operation: for the opening lines of the following canto point con- 
clusively to his having been present at the continuation of the same 
-campaign in the Aretine territory; and from Bruni we learn that he 
fought at the battle of Campaldino (Purg. v) earlier in the same 
year. 
8 In Conv. iv. 23 Dante says that Jesus died at noon. It is, therefore, 
now seven o’clock of the morning following Good Friday. For the 
earthquake, see Canto xil, and note 4. 
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The Demons, under their “great Marshal” Barbariccig lead 

way, along the edge of the boiling Pitch; and Dante, who be 
looking sharply, relates how he saw the Barrators lying in i. ik 
frogs in ditch-water, with nothing but their “muzzles out, a 
instantly vanishing at sight of Barbariccia; and how Grafiae 

hooked one of them and hauled him up like a fresh-speared Otter 
all the other Demons gathering round and provoking Rubicante j 
mangle the unlucky wretch. At Dante’s request, Virgil B0es fo 
avard, and asks him who he is; and no sooner does the pitchy thi 
mention how he took to barratry in the service of worthy Kin 
Thibault of Navarre, than he is made to feel the bitter force 

Ciriatto’s tusks. Barbariccia now clasps hint with both arms, anj 
orders the rest to be quiet, till Virgil bas done with qutestioning 
But “Scarletmoor” loses patience; “Dragon-face” too will hme, 
clutch at the legs; Farfarello, “wicked Hell-bird” that he 15, glare 
ready to strike; and their “Decurion” has difficulty in keeping the 
off. At last the cunning barrator, though Cagnazzo raises his doy 
face in scornful opposition, plays off a trick by which he contriu 
to escape. Thereupon Calcabrina and Alichino fall to quarrellin 
seize each other like two mad vultures, and drop into the bunin 
pitch; and the whole troop is left in fitting disorder. 





THA VE ere now seen horsemen moving camp, and cot 
mencing the assault, and holding their muster, and at tilt 
retiring to escape; e. 

coursers have | seen upon your land, O Aretines: 
seen the march of 


foragers, the shock of tournaments 
race of jousts, 


now with trumpets, and now with bells,1 with drums® 
castle-signal : 


S, and with native things and foreign: 
but never 


0 
: yet to so uncouth a cornet saw I cavaliers? 
oormen move, nor ship by mark of land or star: 


IN FERN O 


Yet my intent was on the pitch, to see each habit of the 
chasm and of the people that were burning in it. 

As dolphins, when with the arch of the back they make 
sign to mariners that they may prepare to save their ship:? 

so now and then, to ease the punishment, some sinner 
showed his back and hid in less time than it lightens. 

And as at the edge of the water cf a ditch, the frogs 
stand only with their muzzles out, so that they hide their 
feet and other bulk: 

thus stood on every hand the sinners; but as Barbariccia 
approached, they instantly retired beneath the seething. 

I saw, and my heart still shudders thereat, one? linger so, 
as it will happen that one frog remains while the other » 
spouts away; 

And Graffiacane, who was nearest to him, hooked his 
pitchy locks and hauled him up, so that to me he seemed 
an otter. | 

I already knew the name of everyone, so well I noted 
them as they were chosen, and when they called each other, 
listened how. 

“O Rubicante, see thou plant thy clutches on him, and 
flay him!” shouted together all the accursed crew. 

And I: “Master, learn if thou canst, who is that piteous 
wight, fallen into the hand of his adversaries.” 

My Guide drew close to his side and asked him whence 
he came; and he replied: “I was born in the kingdom of 
Navarre. 

My mother placed me as a servant of a lord; for she had 
borne me to a ribald waster of himself and of his substance. 

Then I was domestic with the good king: Thibault; here 
Iset myself to doing barratry, of which I render reckoning 
in this heat.” 

And Ciriatto, from whose mouth on either side came 
ore a tusk as from a hog, made him feel how one of them 

id rip. 
Amongst evil cats the mouse had come; but Barbariccia 
eared him in his arms, and said: “Stand off whilst I enfork 
im!” 
And turning his face to my Master: “Ask on,” he said, 
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“if thou wouldst learn more from him, before Some off 
do him.” et 
The Guide therefore: “Now say, of the Other sin 
knowest thou any that is a Latian, beneath the pitch» x 
he: “I parted , 
just now from one* who was a neighbour of theirs , 
the other side; would I still were covered with him for] 
should not fear claw nor hook!” : 
And Libicocco cried: “Too much have we endured!” 
and with the hook seized his arm, and mangling Carried of 
a part of brawn. . 
Draghignazzo, he too, wished to have a catch at the 
legs below; whereat their Decurion wheeled around with 
‘evil aspect. . 
When they were somewhat pacified, my Guide withoy 
delay asked him that still kept gazing on his wound: 
“Who was he, from whom thou sayest that thou madest 
an ill departure to come ashore?” And he answered: “ti 
was Friar Gomita, 


he of Gallura, vessel of every fraud, who had his mas- 
ter’s enemies in hand, and did so to them that they all praise 
him for it: 


money took he for himself, and dismissed them smoothly, 
as he says; and in his other offices besides, he was no petty 
but a sovereign barrator. 

With him keeps company Don Michel Zanche of Logo- 
doro;® and in speaking of Sardinia the tongues of them do 
not feel weary 


Oh me! see that other grinning; | would say more; but 
fear he is 


preparing to claw my scurf.” 
And their great Marshal, turning to Farfarello, who 
roled his eyes to Strike, said: “Off with thee, villainous 
ird! | : 
“Tf you Wish to see or hear Tuscans or Lombards,” the 
frightened inner then resumed, “I will make them com 
But let the evil claws hold back a little, that they may 
not fear their fo Btn ra 


any of us gets out.” + Aa 
Ords raised his snout, shaking 
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head, and said: “Hear the malice he has contrived, to throw 
himself down!” 

Whereat he, who had artifices in great store, replied: 
“Too malicious indeed! when I contrive for my compan- 
jons greater sorrow.” : 

Alichino held in no longer, and in opposition to the 
others said to him: “If thou stoop, I will not follow thee 
at gallop, 

but beat my wings above the pitch; let the height be left 
and be the bank a screen, to see if thou alone prevailest 
over US. 

O Reader, thou shalt hear new sport! All turned their 
eyes toward the other side, he first who had been most 
unripe for doing it. 

The Navarrese chose well his time; planted his soles upon 
the ground, and in an instant leapt and from their purpose 
freed himself. 

Thereat each was stung with guilt; but he most who had 
been cause of the mistake; he therefore started forth, and 
shouted: ““Thou’rt caught!” 

But little it availed him; for wings could not outspeed 
the terror the sinner went under; and he, flying, raised up 
his breast: 

not otherwise the duck suddenly dives down, when the 
falcon approaches, and he returns up angry and defeated. 

Calcabrina, furious at the trick, kept flying after him, 
desirous that the sinner might escape, to have a quarrel. 

And, when the barrator had disappeared, he turned his 
ions on his fellow, and was clutched with him above the 

itch. 

But the other was indeed a sparrowhawk to claw him 
well; and both dropt down into the middle of the boiling 
pond. | : 

The heat at once unclutched them; but rise they could 
not, their wings were so beglued. | 

Barbariccia with the rest lamenting, made four of them 
fly over to the other coast with all their drags; and most 
rapidly 

on this side, on that, they descended to the stand; 
they stretched their hooks towards the limed pair, who 
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were already scalded within the crust; and w 
thus embroiled. © left them 


1.See note 7 of the preceding canto. Each Italian gj 
which es used as a kind of rallying-point in battle, aad press 
with a bell. . e 
2. This is evidently a popular belief of Dante’s time, and is ref 
to, for example, in Giamboni’s Italian version of Latini’s Tresons 
3. Lhis is a certain Ciampolo, so the early commentators Say of 
out adding anything to the facts given by Dante. The King Teal 
is Teobaldo II (Thibault V, Count of Champagne), King of No 
varre (1253-1270). we . 
4. Gomita was a Sardinian friar in the service of Nino . Visconti of 
Pisa (see Purg viii), judge of Gallura. The Pisans, to whom Sardini 
belonged at this time, divided the island into four judicial districts. 
allura is in the north-east. His acts of barratry were Overlooked 
till Nino discovered that the friar was favouri 


Ing the escape of cer. 
tain prisoners; whereupon he had him hange oF 


tain ers d.—on the other Side, 
1.€. In Sardinia. 


‘ Enzio, the natural son of Frederick II, who made him King of 
ardinia, married Adelasia di Torres, mistress of Logodoro (north. 
west of Sardinia) and Gallura. Being called to Italy by the wars of 
his house, he appointed Michel Zanche his Vicar in Logodoro. Enzi 
was captured by the Bolognese in 1249, and remained their prisoner 
ull his death (1271). In the meantime, Adelasia obtained a divorce 
and married Michel, who governed the provinces till he was mur- 
dered by his son-in-law, Branca d’Oria, about the year. 1290 (see 
Canto xxxiii). 
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Dante keeps following his Guide in silence, with head bent down, 
meditating on the things be has had to witness in that chasm of the 
pitch. The fable of the Frog and the Mouse comes into his mind; 
then fear that the ugly Demons may seek vengeance for their mis- 
fortune. He sees them coming with outstretched wings, when Vir- 
gil takes hint in bis arms, and rapidly glides down with him into 
the next chasm. Here they find the Hypocrites walking along the 
narrow bottom in slow procession, beavy-laden with cloaks of lead, 
which are gilded and of dazzling brightness on the outside. Dante 
speaks with Catalano and Loderingo, two Friars of Bologna; and 
has just begun to tell them what be thinks of their evil deeds, when 
he observes Caiaphas stretched across the narrow road, and fixed to 
it, in such a way that all the other Hypocrites have to trample on 
him as they pass. The sight of that High Priest and His ignominious 
punishment is enough. Hypocrisy did its very utmost in bim and 
“the others of that Council,” for which the Jews still suffer. The 
Poets hasten away to another class of sinners. 





SILENT, apart, and without escort we went on, the one 
before and the other after; as Minor Friars go their way. 

My thought was turned, by the present strife, to AXsop’s 
fable where he spoke of the frog and mouse: * 

for Ay and Yea pair not better, than does the one case 
with the other, if with attentive mind the beginning and 
end of each be well accoupled. 

Andas one thought from the other springs, so arose from 
that another then, which made my first fear double. 

I thus bethought me: “These through us are put to 
scorn, and with damage and mockery of such sort, as I 
believe must greatly vex them. 

If rage be added to their malice, they will pursue us, 
fiercer than the dog that leveret which he snaps.” _ 

Already I felt my hair all rise with fear; and was looking 
back intently, as I said: “Master, if thou do not hide 

thyself and me speedily, I dread the Malebranche: they 
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are already after us; I so imagine them that | hear th 
now.” en 
And he: “If I were of leaded glass, | should 
outward image more quickly to me, than I 
(image) sony gut, , be 
Even now thy thoughts were entering among p;.___ 
similar act and similar face; so that of both I hace made 
resolve. One 
In case the right coast so slopes, that we May desc 
into the other chasm, we shall escape the imagined chase 
He had not ended giving this resolve, when | Saw the 
come with wings extended, not far off, in will to seize i 
My Guide suddenly took me, as a mother—that IS awak. 
ened by the noise, and near her sees the kindled flames_ 
who takes her child and flies, and c 


aring more for hin 
than for herself, pauses not so long as even to cast a shift 
about her; 


and down from the ridge of the hard bank, supine he 
gave himself to the pendent rock, which dams UP One side 
of the other chasm. 
Never did water run so fast through spout to tum: 
ndmull’s wheel, when it approaches nearest to the ladles, 
as my Master down that bank, carrying me away upon 
his breast, as his son and not as his companion. 

Scarcely had his feet reached the bed of the depth belov, 
yas they were on the height above us; but no fear it gave 


Not dray, th 


IMPresg tha 


la 


for the high Providence, that willed to place them mi- 


pets of the fifth ditch, takes the power of leaving it from 
a 


There beneath we found 
going round with 
their look tired 


Serta on » that Frederick’s compared to thet | 
O weary mantle for eternity! into thelelt | 
: ernity! We turned again to the 
hand, along with them, intent upon their areaay weeping: | 
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but that people, tired by their burden, came so slowly 
that our company was new at every movement of the hip. - 

Wherefore I to my Guide: “See that thou find someone 
who may by deed or name be known; and move thy eyes 
around as Wwe go on.” | . 

And one, who understood the Tuscan speech, cried after 
us: “Stay your feet, ye who run so fast through the brown 
air; | 

perhaps thou shalt obtain from me that which thou 
askest.” Whereat my Guide turned round and said: “Wait, 
and then at his pace proceed.” 

I stood still, and saw two, showing by their look great 
haste of mind to be with me; but the load and the narrow 
way retarded them. 

When they came up, long with eye askance they viewed 
me, without uttering a word; then they turned to one 
another, and said between them: 

“This one seems alive by the action of his throat; and if 
they are dead, by what privilege go they divested of the 
heavy stole?” 

Then they said to me: “O Tuscan, that are come to the 
college of the sad hypocrites! to tell us who thou art dis- 
dain not.” 

AndI to them: “On Arno’s beauteous river, in the great 
city I was born and grew and I am with the body that I 
have always had. 

But you, who are ye from whom distils such sorrow as I 
see, down your cheeks? and what punishment is on ye that 
glitters so?” , 

And one of them replied to me: “Our orange mantles 
are of lead so thick, that the weights thus cause their scales 
to creak. | 

We were Jovial Friars, and Bolognese: I named Cata- 
lano, and Loderingo he; and by thy city chosen together,® 

as usually one solitary man is chosen, to maintain Its 
peace; and we were such, that it yet appears round the 

rdingo,” 

I began: “O Friars, your evil”—but said no more, for to 
as came one, cross-fixed in the ground with three 
stakes, 
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When he saw me, he writhed all over, blowing 
beard with sighs; and Friar Catalano, who Perceiyed> N 
said to me: “That confixed one, on whom tho this, 
he Pharisees that it was © 82z 
counselled the P expedient to pyr 
man to tortures for the people.* PUC One 
Traverse and naked he is upon the road, as thou se 
and his to feel the weight of every one that passes. 
And after the like fashion his father-in-law is rackeq: 
this ditch, and the others of that Council, which was asec 
of evil for the Jews.” 
Then I saw Virgil wonder over him that was distended 
on the cross so ignominiously in the external exile. 
Afterwards he to the Friar addressed these words. « 
it not displease you, so it be lawful for you, to tell us if on 
the right hand lies any gap 
by which we both may go out hence, without con. 
straining any of the Black Angels to come and extricate ys 
from this bottom.” 
So he answered: “Nearer than thou dost hope, there is 
a stone that moves from the great circular wall, and bridges 
all the cruel valleys, 
save that in this tis broken and covers it not: you willbe 
able to mount up by its ruins, which slope down the side, | 
and on the bottom make a heap.” 
The Guide stood still awhile with head bent down, then 
said: “Falsely did he tell the way, who hooks the sinner 
yonder.”5 
And the Friar: “I heard once at Bologna many of the 
Devil's vices told; amongst which, I heard that he is a lia 
an eee 3 lies.” R 
_~ en With large steps my Guide went on, somewhit 
disturbed with anger in his took whereat I from the laden | 


spirits parted, following the prints of his beloved feet. 
1.A frog having offered t 


(= £4 TLOg © carry a mouse across a piece of watel 
tied It to its leg; but when they a heilessevn the frog treacherous! 
dived and the mouse was drowned. Suddenly a kite swooped down 
and devoured both of them. This fable is not to be found in i | 


escapes, and this may have been chevron Be Hie Ser known 2 : 
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Dante, whose 7z0use escapes, too, though of course, only for a time. 
3.Frederick II punished those guilty of treason by having them 
fastened in cloaks of lead which were then melted over a fire. 
Catalano de’ Catalani, or de’ Malavolti (ca, 1210-1285), a Guelf of 
ologna, and Loderingo degli Andolo, a Ghibelline of the same city, 
were in 1266 jointly appointed to the office of Podesta of Florence, 
as it was thought that two outsiders, belonging to different factions, 
would be likely to rule impartially. The Gardingo, that portion of 
Florence now occupied by the Piazza di Firenze, was the site of the 
palace of the Uberti, which was destroyed in 1266 during a popular 
rising against the Ghibellines.—Frati Gaudenti was the nickname 
‘ven to the Ordo militie beate Marie, founded at Bologna in 1261, 
with the approval of Urban IV. The objects of the Order were 
praiseworthy (reconciliation of enemies, protection of the weak, 
etc.), but the rules were so lax that it soon had to be disbanded. 
4. The words of the high priest Caiaphas at the Council were: “Ye 
know nothing at all, nor consider that it is expedient for us, that 
one man should die for the people, and that the whole nation perish 
not” (Jobn xi. 49, 50). For the father-in-law of Caiaphas see John 


XVili. I ee 
5.For Malacoda’s falsehood see Canto xxi. 
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In this canto, the vehement despair of the poor Italian 
has no food for his sheep, and thinks he is going to Io 
a lively image of Dante’s dependence on his mystic 
the Sun with freshened hair points to the real Virgil. 
the shattered bridge, as at the foot of the Hill in Can 
in many senses is necessary; and Dante, put quite out 
climbing from the den of the Hypocrites, sits dow 
Virgil reminds him of their Errand—of the great things which ji 
beyond this painful journey through Hell—and he rises instantly, 
and “keeps speaking,” as they go on, “that he may not seem faint? 
In the Seventh Chasm, which is very dark and filled with hideous 
serpents, they find the Thieves; and get speech of Vanni Fucci 
He is ashamed at being found amongst the Thieves, and recognized 
by Dante, who had “seen him a man of blood and brutal passions”. 
and he foretells the disasters that will lead to the Poet's exile. 


Peasany 

~ ee Who 
Guide: while 
H e7Te too on 
£0 First, help 
Of breath by 


” exhausted 


> Rive, 





IN THAT PART of the youthful year, when the Sun 


tempers his locks beneath Aquarius, and the nights already 
wane towards half the day,} 


when the hoar-frost? copies his white sister’s image on 
the ground, but short while lasts the temper of his pen, 

the peasant, whose fodder fails, rises, and looks, and sees 
the fields all white; whereat he smites his thigh, 


goes back into the house, and to and fro laments like 4 
poor wight who knows not what to do; then comes out 
again, and recovers hope 

_ observing how the world has changed its face in little 

time; and takes his staff, and chases forth his lambs to feet: 

thus the Master made me despond, when I saw his brow 
so troubled; and thus 


uickly t he plaster came 
For when we reached the sh: aes 


attered bridge, my Cua 
turned to me with that sweet aspect which I saw first at 
foot of the mountain. 


He opened his arm 


Imsafter having ch lan within 
himself, first looking wel] at the we ae Sk hold of me: 
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And as one who works, and calculates, always seeming 
to provide beforehand: so, lifting me up towards the top 

of one big block, he looked out another splinter, saying: 
“Now clamber over that, but try first if it will carry thee.” 

It was no way for one clad with cloak of lead: for 
scarcely we, he light and I pushed on, could mount up 
from jag to jag. 

And were it not on that precinct the ascent was shorter 
than on the other, I know not about him, but [ certainly 
had been defeated. 

But as Malebolge all hangs towards the entrance of the 
lowest well, the site of every valley imports 

that one side rises and the other descends; we, however, 
came at length to the point from which the last stone breaks 


The breath was so exhausted from my lungs, when I was 
up, that I could no farther; nay, seated me at my first 
arrival, 

- “Now it behoves thee thus to free thyself from sloth,” 
said the Master: “for sitting on down, or under coverlet, 
men come not into fame; 

without which whoso consumes his life, leaves such 
vestige of himself on earth, as smoke in air or foam in water; 

and therefore rise! conquer thy. panting with the soul, 
that conquers every battle, if with its heavy body it sinks 
not down. 

A longer ladder must be climbed: to have quitted these 
is not enough; if thou understandest me, now act so that it 
may profit thee.” 

Ithen rose, showing myself better furnished with breath 
than I felt, and said: “Go on; for I am strong and con- 
fident.” 

We took our way up the cliff, which was rugged, nar- 
row, and difficult, and greatly steeper than the former. 

Speaking I went, that I might not seem faint; whereat a 
voice came from the other fosse, unsuitable for forming 
words. 

I know not what it said, though I already was on the 
ridge of the arch which crosses there; but he who spake 
seemed moved to anger. 
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I had turned myself downwards; but my livin 
could not reach the bottom for the darkness. wheref us 
“Master, see that thou get Ore]; 

to the other belt, and let us dismount the wal]. for 
hear from hence and do not understand, so I see ee 

Seite . . ” Wh 
and distinguish nothing. 

“Other answer I give thee not,” he said, “than the deed: 
for a fit request should be followed with the Work + 
silence.” 4 

We went down the bridge, at the head where it joing 
with the eighth bank; and then the chasm was manifey 
to me: 

and I saw within it a fearful throng of serpents, and of 
so strange a look, that even now the recollection SCares 
my blood. 

Let Libya boast no longer with its sand; for, though it 
engenders chelydri, jaculi and parez, and cenchres with 
amphisbeena, 

_ plagues so numerous or so dire it never showed, withall | 
Ethiopia, nor with the land that lies by the Red Sea.3 

Amid this cruel and most dismal swarm were people 
running, naked and terrified, without hope of lurking hole 
or heliotrope.* 

They had their hands tied behind with serpents; these 
through their loins fixed the tail and the head, and were | 
coiled in knots before. 

And lo! at one, who was near our shore, sprang up aser- 


pent, which transfixed him there where the neck is bound 
upon the shoulders, 


Neither “O” nor “I” was ever written so quickly as he 
took fire, and burnt, an 


d dropt down all changed to ashes; 

and after he was thus dissolved upon the ground, the } 

powder reunited of itself and at once resumed the formet 
shape: 3 


thus by great sages’tis confest the Phoenix dies, and then 


is born again, when it approaches the five-hundredth ye 
_ Iinits life iteatsnoherbo 


r grain, but only tears of incen* | 

and amomum; and nard and myrrh are its last swathings: | 
And as one who falls, and knows not how through fore’ | 
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of Demon which drags him to the ground, or of other 
obstruction that fetters men; 

who, when he rises, looks fixedly round him, all be- 
wildered by the great anguish he has undergone, and look- 
ing sighs: 2 

such was the sinner when he rose. Power of God! O how 
severe, that showers such blows in vengeance! 

The Guide then asked him who he was; whereupon he 
answered: “I rained from Tuscany, short while ago, into 
this fierce gullet. 

Bestial life, not human, pleased me, mule that I was; J am 
Vanni Fucci,’ savage beast; and Pistoia was a fitting den for 
me.” 

And I] to the Guide: “Tell him not to budge; and ask 
what crime thrust him down here, for I saw him once a 
man of blood and rage.” — 

And the sinner who heard, feigned not; but directed 
towards me his mind and face, with a look of dismal shame; 

then he said: “It pains me more that thou hast caught 
me in the misery wherein thou seest me, than when I was 
taken from the other life. 

I cannot deny thee what thou askest: I am put down so 
far, because I robbed the sacristy of its goodly furniture; 

and falsely once it was imputed to others. But that thou 
mayest not joy in this sight, if ever thou escape the dark 
abodes, 

open thy ears and hear what I announce: Pistoia first is 
thinned of Neri; then Florence renovates her people and 
her laws. 

Mars brings from Valdimagra a fiery vapour, which is 
wrapt in turbid clouds, and with impetuous and angry 
storm 

a battle shall be fought on Piceno’s field; whence it sud- 
denly shall rend the mist, so that every Bianco shall be 
wounded by it.2 And I have said this so that it may grieve 
thee. 


i. When the sun is in Aquarius, j.e. between January 21 and Febru- 
ary 21, he is more in evidence in proportion as the days and nights 
become more and more equal. This is the usual explanation of these 
verses, But there is much to be said for Butler’s interpretation (based 
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on the Ottimo): when “the nights are already Passing ay 
south,” the sun is, of course, proceeding northwards. °Y © th 
2. Hoar-frost melts sooner than snow. ; 
3. Lhe serpents in these verses were sugg 
The country by the Red Sea is Arabia. 
4. The heliotrope (a stone) was credited with the POwer of 1: 
its wearer invisible. Making 
5. Lhe peculiarities of the phoenix are alluded to by many cloc: 
and medieval writers; Dante’s immediate source was evidentl assic 
Y Ovig, 
Metam. xv. | > 
6. Dante would appear to be describing an epileptic fir. 
7. In 1293 Vanni Fucci, a Black of Pistoia, robbed the treasure of 
Jacopo in the Church of San Zeno, together with two accomplic 
The real culprits remained undetected for a year; but in the rien 
time, a certain Rampino de’ Foresi was suspected of the theft a. 
detained in prison. 
8. The Bianchi, having assisted in the expulsion of the Ner from 
Pistoia (May, 1301), were themselves driven from Florence in No. 
vember, 1301, when Charles of Valois entered the city. For som 
ume Pistoia remained the stronghold of the Whites. The last ling 
probably refer to the capture, in 1302, of Serravalle (near Pistois 
Campo Piceno is the tract between Serravalle and Montecatini) by 
the Florentine and Lucchese Guelfs, under Moroello Malaspina 
Marquis of Giovagallo in Valdimagra (the extremity of Lunigiana), 
For Moroello, see Purg. viii, mote 5. 


ested by Lucan (Phars i) 
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At the end of bis angry prophecy, Fucci rises into a boundless pale 
rage, such as is hardly known in northern countries; and like the 
sacrilegious thief and brute that he is, gives vent to it in the wildest 
blasphemy. The serpents instantly set upon him, and inflict such 
punishment, that Dante regards them as friends ever after. Cacus 
too, with a load of serpents on his haunch and a fiery dragon on 
his shoulders, comes shouting in pursuit of him. Dante afterwards 
finds five of bis own countrymen—first three in human shape, then 
two changed into reptiles—and by dint of great attention learns the 
names of them all, and very accurately sees the unbeard-of trans- 
formations they have to undergo. The reptiles are Cianfa de’ Donati 
and Guercio de’ Cavalcanti; the three in human shape are Agnello 
de’ Brunelleschi, Buoso degli Abati, and Puccio de’ Galigai—all five 
of very noble kindred, “all from Florence, and great thieves in their 
time” (omnes de Florentina, et magni fures suo tempore. Pietro). 





AT THE conclusion of his words, the thief raised 
up his hands with both the figs,’ shouting: “Take them, 
God, for at thee I aim them!” . 

From this time forth the serpents were my friends; for 
one of them then coiled itself about his neck, as if saying: 
“Thou shalt speak no further!” 

and another about his arms; and it tied him again, rivet- 
ing itself in front so firmly, that he could not give a jog 
with them. #ta0 . 

Ah, Pistoia! Pistoia! why dost thou not decree to turn 
thyself to ashes, that thou mayest endure no longer since 
thou outgoest thy seed? in evil-doing? 

Through all the dark circles of Hell, 1 saw no spirit 
against God so proud, not even him who fell at Thebes 
down from the walls.3 

He fled, speaking not another word; and I saw a Centaur, 
full of rage, come crying: “Where 1s, where is the surly 
One?” 
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Maremma, I do believe, has not so many snake 
had on his haunch, to where our human form be ~ as h 

Over his shoulders, behind the head, a dragon eS 
outstretched wings; and it sets on fire every one hee with 

My Master said: “That is Cacus,* who, beneath the ro 

of Mount Aventine, full often made a lake of blood Tock 
He goes not with his brethren on one same road, bec, 
of the cunning theft he made of the great herd that ] 
near him: ay 
~ __whence his crooked actions ceased beneath the Club of 
Hercules, who gave him perhaps a hundred blows With it: 
_ and he felt not the first ten.” ) 

Whilst he thus spake, the Centaur ran past, and aly 
under us there came three spirits, whom neither I nor my 
Guide perceived, 

until they cried: “Who are ye?” Our story therefore 

paused and we then gave heed to them alone. 
I knew them not; but it happened, as usually it happens 
by some chance, that one had to name another, 

saying: “Where has Cianfa stopt?” Whereat I, in order 
that my Guide might stand attentive, placed my finger 
upwards from the chin to the nose. 

If thou art now, O Reader, slow to credit what I have to 
tell, it will be no wonder: for I who saw it, scarce allowit 
to myself. 

Whilst I kept gazing on them, lo! a serpent with six feet 
darts up in front of one, and fastens itself all upon him. 

With its middle feet it clasped his belly, with the anterior 


it seized his arms; then fixed its teeth in both his cheeks. 
The hinder feet it stretched along his thighs; and putis | 

va pee cen the two, and bent it upwards on his Joins 
ehind. 


_ lvy was never so rooted to a tree, as round the othet’ 
limbs the hideous mo 


nster entwined its own; 

then they stuck together, as if they had been of heated 

wax, and mingled their colours; neither the one, nor ttt 

other, now seemed what it was at first: , 
as up before the flame on paper goes a brown.colout } 

which is not yet black, and the white dies away. if 
The other two looked on, and each cried: “O me} 
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Agnello, how thou changest! lo, thou art already neither 
rwo nor one! 

The two heads had now become one, when two shapes 
appeared to us mixed in one face, where both were lost. 

Two arms were made of the four lists; the thighs with 
the legs, the belly, and the chest, became such members as 
were never seen. 

The former shape was all extinct in them: both, and 
neither the peverse image seemed; and such it went away 
with languid step. 

As the lizard, beneath the mighty scourge of the cani- 
cular days, going from hedge to hedge, appears a flash of 
lightning, if it cross the way: 

so, coming towards the bowels of the other two, ap- 
peared a little reptile burning with rage, livid and black as 
peppercorn. 

And it pierced that part, in one of them, at which we 
first receive our nourishment; then fell down stretched out 
before him. 

The pierced thief gazed on it but said nothing; nay, with 
his feet motionless, yawned only as if sleep or fever had 
come upon him. 

He eyed the reptile, the reptile him; the one from his 
wound, the other from its mouth, smoked violently, and 
their smoke met. 

Let Lucan now be silent, where he tells of poor Sabellus 
and Nasidius;* and wait to hear that which is now sent 
forth. 

Of Cadmus and of Arethusa be Ovid silent: for if he, 
poetizing, converts the one into a serpent and the other 
into a fount, I envy him not: 

for never did he so transmute two natures front to front, 
that both forms were ready to exchange their substance. 

They mutually responded in such a way, that the reptile 
cleft its tail into a fork, and the wounded spirit drew his 
steps together. 

The legs and the thighs along with them so stuck to one 
another, that soon their juncture left no mark that was 
discernible. | | 
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The cloven tail assumed the figure that was Joc: : 
‘ its skin grew soft, th OSt in 
other; and its skin g , the other’s hard the 
I saw the arms enter at the armpits, and the or 
the brute, which were short, lengthen themselye © feet of 
as those arms were shortened. Sas much 
Then the two hinder feet, twisted together bec 
. member which man conceals; and the wretch from hic the 
two thrust forth. had 
Whilst the smoke with a new colour veils them bo, 
and generates on one part hair, and strips it from ante 
the one rose upright, and prostrate the other fel] .” 
therefore turning the impious lights, under which ie 
mutually exchanged visages. Y 
He that was erect, drew his towards the temples; ang 
from the too much matter that went thither, ears Can 
out of the smooth cheeks; 
that which went not back, but was retained, of jx 
superfluity formed a nose, and enlarged the lips to a fit size 
He that lay prone, thrusts forward his sharpened visage 
and draws back his ears into the head, as the snail does its 
horns; 
and his tongue, which was before united and apt for 
speech, cleaves itself; and in the other the forked tongue 
recloses; and the smoke now rests. 
The soul that had become a brute, fled hissing along the 
valley, and after it the other talking and sputtering. 
‘Then he turned his novel shoulder towards it, and saidto 


the other: “Buoso shall run crawling, as I have done, along 
this road!” 


Thus I beheld the seventh ballast change and rechangé 


and here let the novelty excuse me, if my pen goes aught 
astray. 


And though my eyes were somewhat perplexed, and my 
mind disma 


yed, those could not flee so covertly, a 
But that I well distinguished Puccio Sciancato: and It 
was he uoue, of He three companions that first an wht | 
was not changed; the other wa thou, Ga 
lamentest. , s he whom thou, 


1. This obscene and insulting gesture, the origin of which has beet | 
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yariously explained, was made by inserting the thumb between the 
index and middle finger. 

2, Pistoia was said to have been founded by the remnants of Cati- 
line's army- 

‘Referring to Capaneus, for whom see Canto xiv. 

‘Cacus was a monster inhabiting a cave in Mount Aventine and 

noted for his thefts. He dragged into his cave, by their tails, some of 
the oxen that Hercules had stolen from Geryon, and was slain by 
that hero. In the mode of his death Dante follows Livy’s account, 
but in other respects Virgil served as his model. Cacus was not really 
q Centaur: Dante was evidently led astray by Virgil. (See Canto 
xii.) : : 
;. The five noble Florentines punished in this circle are (a) three 
spirits: Agnello of the Brunelleschi, a Ghibelline family; Buoso degli 
Abati, or, perhaps, de’ Donati (if the latter is intended, he is identical 
with the Buoso mentioned in Canto xxx); and Puccio Sciancato 
(“The Lame”) de’ Galigai; (b) Cianfa de’ Donati, who is merged 
with Agnello; (¢) Francesco de’ Cavalcanti who assumes Buoso’s 
human shape, while Buoso becomes a serpent. He was slain by the 
people of Gaville (a village in the upper Val d’ Arno), the murder- 
ers being summarily dealt with by his kinsmen. 
6. Sabellus and Nasidius, two soldiers of Cato’s army, who, in their 
march across the Libyan desert, were stung by serpents, with the 
result that the former was reduced to a kind of puddle, while the 
latter swelled to such a size that his coat of mail gave way (Lucan, 
Pharsalia, ix). The transformations of Cadmus and Arethusa are nar- 
rated by Ovid in Metazz. iv and-v. 
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Dante, after having seen and recognized the five Nobl 


2 Thieye, 
i 


addresses his native city in bitter concentrated SOrrow and 

mingled with heartfelt longings and affection. The Calamities ane 
misgovernment, faction, and crime had been Preparing for Neh 
years before the date of bis mystic Vision, and which he ime 
as Chief Magistrate in 1300 had done his utmost to Prevent, are a 
fied in form of prophecy. His own exile, though not directly alludes 
to, and his hopes of “morning”—of deliverance for Florence and 
himself, and of justice on their enemties—were nearly connect 
with those calamities. And when he sees the fate of Evil Counsellor, 
in the Eighth Chasm, to which bis Guide now leads him, he “curby | 
bis genius,” and deeply feels he has not to seek that deliverancs 

and justice by fraud. The arts of the fox, on however Sreat a scale, | 
are extremely hateful to him. To employ that superior wisdom, 
which is the good gift of the Almighty, in deceiving others, for | 
any purpose, ts a Spiritual Theft of the most fearful kind; and th 
sinners, who have been guilty of it, are running along the narn | 
chasm, each “stolen” from view, wrapt in the Flame of his ow 

Consciousness, and tormented by its burning. Ulysses and Diomel 
are also here united in punishment. The former, speaking throug) 
the Flame, relates the manner and place of his death. 





JOY, FLORENCE, since thou art so great that ove 
sea and land thou beatest thy wings, and thy mm} 
through Hell expands itself! 


Among the thieves | found five such, thy citizens, | 


whereat shame comes on me, and thou to great honol | 
mountest not there 


: by. . thou 4 
But if the truth is dreamed of near the morning, &™ | 
shalt feel ere long | 


what Prato,! not to speak of 0 
craves for thee. carly | 
And if it Were already come, it would not be too ! 

so were it! since indee 


d it must be: for it will wes 
heavier on me as I grow older. 
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We departed thence; and, by the stairs which the curb- 
stones had made for us to descend before, my Guide 
remounted and drew me up; 

and pursuing our solitary way among the jags and 
branches of the cliff, the foot without the hand sped not. 

[| sorrowed then, and sorrow now again when I direct 
my memory to what I saw; and curb my genius more 
than | am wont, 

Jest it run where Virtue guides it not; so that, if 
kindly star or something better have given to me the 
good, I may not grudge myself that gift. 

As many fireflies as the peasant who is resting on the 
hill—at the time that he who lights the world least hides his 
face from us,” 

when the fly yields to the gnat—sees down along the 
valley, there perchance where he gathers grapes and tills: 

with flames thus numerous the eighth chasm was all 
gleaming, as I perceived, so soon as I came to where them 
bottom showed itself. ; 

And as he,? who was avenged by the bears, saw Elijah’s 
chariot at its departure, when the horses rose erect to 
heaven,— 

for he could not so follow it with his eyes as to see other 
than the flame alone, like a little cloud, ascending up: 

thus moved each of those flames along the gullet of the 
fosse, for none of them shows the theft, and every flame 
steals a sinner. 

Istood upon the bridge, having risen so to look, that if I 
had not caught a rock, I should have fallen down without . 
being pushed. 

And the Guide, who saw me thus attent, said: “Within 
those fires are the spirits; each swathes himself with that 
which burns him.” 

“Master,” I replied, “from hearing thee I feel more cer- 
tain; but had already discerned it to be so, and already 
Wished to say to thee: 

_ Who is in that fire, which comes so parted at the top, as if 
ee from the pyre where Eteocles with his brother was 
placed?”’4 
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He answered me: “Within it there Ulysses is 
and Diomed;° and thus they run together in pu torture 
as erst in wrath; shen 

and in their flame they groan for the ambush of th 
that made the door by which the noble seed of the Roos 
came fore, re , ‘: OMang 

within it they lament the artifice, whereb +1) Sa 
death still sorrows for Achilles; and there for the Han i 
they suffer punishment.” tum 


“If they within those sparks can speak,” said |, “Master 
I pray thee much, and repray that my prayer may ee 
thousand, 


deny me not to wait until the horned flame comes hither: 
thou seest how with desire I bend me towards it.” 
And he to me: “Thy request is worth 


y of much praise 
and therefore I accept it; but do thou refrain thy tongue, 
Let me speak: for I have conceived what thou wishes. 


and they, perhaps, because they were Greeks, might dis. 
dain thy words.”¢ 
After the flame had come where time and place seemed 
fitting to my Guide, I heard him speak in this manner: 
___ Oye, two in one fire! if I merited of you whilst I lived, 
if I merited of you much or little, 
when on earth I wrote the High Verses, move ye not 
but let the one of you tell where he, having lost himself, 
went to die.” 
‘The greater horn of the ancient flame began to shake t- 


Se Eng, just like a flame that struggles with th 
wind. 


Then carrying to and fro the to p, as if it were the tong 


that spake, threw forth a voice, and said: ““When 


I departed from Circe, who beyond a year detained m | 
there near Gaeta,” 


ere /Eneas thus had named it, - 
neither fondness for my son, nor reverence for ™)) 
aged father, nor the due love that should have cheet™ 
Benepe. | . 
could conquer in me the ardour that I had to gain exP™ | 
ence of the world, and o EON ue and Siam ; 
I put forth on the deep open sea,? with but one SM 
anciwaci that sunall company, which had not deserted™ } 
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Both the shores I saw as far as Spain, far as Morocco: 
and saw Sardinia and the other isles which that sea bathes 
round. . 

[and my companions were old and tardy, when we came 
ro that narrow pass, where Hercules assigned his land- 
marks 

to hinder man from venturing farther; on the right 
hand, I left Seville; on the other, had already left Ceuta. 

‘© brothers!’ I said, ‘who through a hundred thousand 
dangers have reached the West, deny not, to this the brief 
vigil 

“of your senses that remains, experience of the unpeopled 
world behind the Sun. 

Consider your origin: ye were not formed to live like 
brutes, but to follow virtue and knowledge.’ 

With this brief speech I made my companions so eager 
for the voyage, that I could hardly then have checked 
them; 

and, turning the poop towards morning, we of our oars 
made wings for the foolish flight, always gaining on the 
left. 

Night already saw the other pole, with all its stars; and 
ours so low, that it rose not from the ocean floor. — 

Five times the light beneath the Moon had been re- 
kindled and quenched as oft, since we had entered on the 
arduous passage, . 

when there appeared to us a Mountain, dim with dis- 
tance; and to me it seemed the highest I had ever seen. 

We joyed, and soon our joy was turned to grief: for a 
tempest rose from the new land, and struck the forepart 
of our ship. : 

Three times it made her whirl round with all the waters; 
at the fourth, made the poop rise up and prow go down, 
as pleased Another, till the sea was closed above us.” 


1.Probably the Cardinal Nicholas of Prato, who was, in 1304, sent 
to Florence by Benedict XI to endeavour to reconcile the hostile 
actions. His efforts proving futile, he laid the city under an inter- 
ict; and several local disasters that occurred shortly after, such as 
¢ fall of a bridge and a great conflagration, were attributed to the 
curse of the Church. This interpretation is better than taking Prato 
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as the town ten miles north-west of Florence: for +}; 
to have been on friendly terms with Florence. this Place app 
2. In the summer-time, when the days are longest, 
3. Elisha, having seen Elijah carried up to heaven in a char; 
was mocked by little children, who were devoured by bes Of fire | 
punishment for having scoffed at him (2 Kings ii. II, 12 Dears, a 
4. Eteocles and Polynices, sons of Gdipus, King of The 24), 
relled over the succession to the throne. This dispute ee Quar. 
the war of the Seven against Thebes, in the course of eats ey 
brothers slew each other in single combat. Their hatred i Ich the 
after death, for, according to Statius (Thebaid xii), the ve ntinved 
of their funeral pyre was divided. TY flame 
5. Lhe Wooden Horse, in which were concealed the Greeks wh 
opened the gates of Troy to their countrymen, thus raising the s 0} 
and causing Aineas and his followers to leave the city.Deiq ge 
daughter of Lycomedes, King of Scyros, at whose court Thetishal 
left her son Achilles in female disguise, to prevent his taking pan 
in the expedition against Troy (see Purg. ix). After Deidamia had 
become enamoured of Achilles and borne him a son, Ulysses ag 
covered the hero’s secret and induced him to sail for Troy, wher. 
upon Deidamia died of grief.—The Palladium, a statue of Pallas, wx 
stolen by Ulysses because the fortunes of Troy were supposed tp 
depend on it. 
6. There can be no doubt that Dante was ignorant of Greek and thr 
his knowledge of everything relating to Greece was derived from 
intermediate Latin sources, principally Virgil. Perhaps this is th 
meaning intended. 
7. Gaeta, a town in southern Italy, north of Campania, thus named 
by /Eneas after his nurse, Caieta. For Circe, see Purg. xiv, note}. | 
8. The name of Ulysses’ father was Laertes, that of his wife Per- 
elope, and that of his son Telemachus. — 
9. This account of Ulysses’ voyage is entirely of Dante’s invenuo. 
The “columns of Hercules” (i.e. Mount Abyla in North Africa ant 
Mount Calpe=Gibraltar) were regarded as the western limit of te 
habitable world. The other pole would indicate that the ship hil 


crossed the equator. The Mountain can be no other than the Mout} 
of Purgatory, 
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The Flame of Ulysses, baving told its story, departs with permis- 
sion of Virgil; and is immediately followed by another, which con- . 
tains the spirit of Count Guide da Montefeltro, a Ghibelline of 
high fame in war and counsel. It comes moaning at the tap, and 
sends forth eager inquiries about the people of Romagna, Guido’s 
countrymen. Dante describes their condition under various petty 
tyrants, in 1300. His words are brief, precise, and beautiful; and 
have a tone of large and deep sadness. Guido, at his request, relates 
who be is, and why condemned to such torment; after which, the 
Poets pass onwards to the bridge af the Ninth Chasm. 





THE FLAME was now erect and quiet, having ceased to 
speak, and now went away from us with license of the 
sweet Poet; 

when another,! that came behind it, made us turn our 
eyes to its top, for a confused sound that issued therefrom. 

As the Sicilian bull? (which bellowed first with the la- 
aS of him—and that was right—who had tuned it with 

is file) 

kept bellowing with the sufferer’s voice; so that, al- 
though it was of brass, it seemed transfixed with pain: 

thus, having at their commencement no way or outlet 
from the fire, the dismal words were changed into its 
language. 

But after they had found their road up through the 
point, giving to it the vibration which the tongue had given 
in their passage, : 

we heard it say: “O thou, at whom I aim my voice! and 
who just now wast speaking Lombard, saying, Now go, 
ho more I urge thee’; ; 

though I have come perhaps a little late, let it not irk 
thee to pause and speak with me; thou seest It irks not 
me, although I burn. 

If thou art but now fallen into this blind world from 
that sweet Latian land, whence I bring all my guilt, 
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tell me if the Romagnuols have peace or war: f 

of the mountains there, between Urbino and ae UWas 
from which the Tiber springs.” © Yoke 

I still was eager downwards and bent, when my L 
touched me on the side, saying: “Speak thoy. mete 
Latian.” : Sa 

And I, who had my answer ready then, began Withoy | 
delay to speak: “O soul, that there below art hidden! 

thy Romagna is not, and never was, without war jn the | 
hearts of her tyrants; but openly just now I there left naw 

Ravenna stands, as it has stood for many years: the Fy ; 
of Polenta* broods over it, so that he covers Cervia vid 
his pinions. . 

The city, which made erewhile the long probation, ang 
sanguinary heap of the Frenchmen, finds itself again yp. 
der the Green Clutches.® 

The old Mastiff of Verrucchio and the young,® who of 
Montagna made evil governance, there, where they ar | 
wont, ply their teeth. 

The cities of Lamone and Santerno guide the Lioncelof | 
the white lair, who changes faction from the summer to 
the winter;' a 

and that city whose flank the Savio bathes, as it lies | 
between the plain and mount, so lives it between tyranny 
and freedom. 

Now I pray thee, tell us who thou art; be not more hard | 
than one has been to thee, so may thy name on earth | 
maintain its front.” | 

After the flame had roared awhile as usual, it moved the | 
sharp point to and fro, and then gave forth this breath: | 

“If I thought my answer were to one who ever could | 
return to the world, this flame should shake no more; rat 

but since none ever did return alive from this depth, | 
what I hear be true, without fear of infamy I answer ee. 

{ was a man of arms; and then became a Cordelier,? h®? 


ing, thus girt, to make amends; and certainly my 
were come in full 


but for the Great Priest, may ill befall him! who broust! | 
me back to my first sj 


Tst sins; and how and why, I wish ect 
hear from me. 
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Whilst I was the form of bones and pulp, which my 
mother gave me, my deeds were not those of the lion, but 
of the fOx. 

All wiles and covert ways I knew; and used the art of 
them so well, that to the ends of the earth the sound went 
forth. 

When I saw myself come to that period of my age at 
which everyone should lower sails and gather in his ropes, 

that which before had pleased me, grieved me then; and 
with repentance and confession I became a monk; ah woe 
alas! and it would have availed me. 

The Prince of the new Pharisees!°—waging war near to 
the Lateran, and not with Saracens or Jews; 

for every enemy of his was Christian, and none had been 
to conquer Acre, nor been a merchant in the Soldan’s 
land— 

‘regarded not the Highest Office nor Holy Orders in 
himself, nor in me that Cord which used to make those 
whom it girded leaner. 

But as Constantine sought Silvestro within Soracte to 
cure his leprosy, so this man called me as an adept 

to cure the fever of his pride; he demanded counsel of 
me; and I kept silent, for his words seemed drunken. 

And then he said to me: ‘Let not thy heart misdoubt, 
even now I do absolve thee, and do thou teach me so to 
act, that I may cast Penestrino to the ground. 

Heaven I can shut and open, as thou knowest; for two 
are the keys that my predecessor held not dear.’ 

Then the weighty arguments impelled me to think 

silence worst; and I said: ‘Father! since thou cleansest me 

from that guilt into which I now must fall, large promise, 
with small observance of it, will make thee triumph in thy 
High Seat.’ | 

Saint Francis afterwards, when I was dead, came for 
me;!1 but one of the Black Cherubim said to him: “Do not 
take him; wrong me not. 

He must come down amongst my menials; because he 
ee the fraudulent counsel, since which I have kept fast by 

S hair: | , 

for he who repents not, cannot be absolved; nor is it pos- 
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sible to repent and will a thing at the same time 
tradiction not permitting it.’ >» the con 
O wretched me! how I started when he seize mee 
to me: ‘May be thou didst not think that I was q Te Sayin 
To Minos he bore me, who twined his tail ¢; eiciant 
round his fearful back, and then biting it in ares = tim 
said: “This is a sinner for the thievish fire’; therefo | 
where thou seest, am lost; and going thus clothed, in he I 
] grieve.” yt Neart 
When he his words had ended thus, the flame SOrrow. 
ing, departed, writhing and tossing its sharp horn. ‘4 
We passed on, I and my Guide, along the cliff up to the 
other arch that covers the fosse, in which their fee js paid 
to those who, sowing discord, gather guilt. 


1. This is Guido, Count of Montefeltro (1223-1298) who became 
head of the Ghibellines of Romagna in 1274, and worked untiringly 
for the cause. 
2. The brazen bull was designed by Perillus for Phalaris, the Sicilian 
tyrant. The shrieks of those being roasted inside it were intended 
to remind the bystanders of the roaring of a bull. Perillus was the 
first on whom the machine was tested. ' 
3- Montefeltro is between Urbino and Mount Coronaro. 
4. Ravenna was in 1300 ruled by Guido Minore, or Vecchio. The 
family arms contained an eagle. Cervia is about twelve miles south 
of Ravenna. 
5-In 1282, Forli was successfully defended by the Guido whos 
now being addressed against the French troops led by John of 
Appia, Count of Romagna, and sent at the instigation of Pope Mar- 
tin IV. In 1300 the city was under the rule of Sinibaldo degli Orde- 
laf, whose arms consisted of a green lion. | 
6. Malatesta and his son Malatestino of Rimini (Verrucchio=te | 
castle inhabited by the lords of Rimini) are called hounds on of 
count of their cruelty. Montagna de’ Parcitati, head of the Ghibe> | 
lines of Rimini, was taken prisoner by the father (1295) and putt? } 
death by the son. mH | 
7. Mainardo Pagano, Lord of Faenza (on the Lamone), of int | 
(near the Santerno) and of Forli, whose arms were “on a field are 
a lion azure,” was a Ghibelline in the north but supported the Gu A 
in Florence. He died in 1302 (see Purg. xiv). see) 
8. Cesena (between Forli and Rimini at the foot of the Apenn 
was ruled by Captains or Podestd about this time; but in 1314 Mery 
testino of Rimini became lord of the town. gnd 
Pag LOUE ey. Bas FEARS became reconciled to th FoR . 
e fk ic . or 
cls’s init on his behalf. ee ee 
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10. Lhe Jong-standing feud between Boniface VIII and the Colonna 
family, came to a head in 1297. [he latter retired to the stronghold 
of Penestrino, now Palestrina, some twenty-five miles east of Rome; 
cf. Par. xxx, N0LE §. Guido, who was the Pope’s adviser in this cam- 
paign, counselled that an amnesty should be offered them; but when 
the Colonnesi surrendered on these conditions (Sept., 1298) their 
sronghold was razed to the ground. Reference is to the legend that 
Pope Sylvester (314-335) was summoned from his hiding-place in 
Mount Soracte by the Emperor Constantine, whom he converted to 
Christianity and then cured of his leprosy. The predecessor is Pope 
Celestine V, for whom see Canto ili, mote 6.—Acre, which had be- 
longed to the Christians for a hundred years, was retaken by the 
Saracens .1n ee eM 

11,Compare the very similar passage, Purg. v, relating to Guido’s 
son Buonconte. 
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Our Pilgrim—more and more heavy-laden, yet rapid ana 
querable—is now with his Guide looking down into mae : 
Chasm; and briefly describes the hideous condition Of the “, int 
of Scandal and Schism” that are punished in it. First come 
homet: in Dante’s view, a mere.Sectarian who had taken up Ch 7; 
tianity and perverted its meaning. The shadow of him, rent ae 
from the chin downwards, displays the conscious vileness and a 
ruption of his doctrines. He tells how Ali his nephew “goes wee 
ing before lim, cleft from chin to forelock.” He then asks ewhat 
Dante is doing there; and on learning his errand and the likelihood 
of his return to earth, bids him give due warning to “Brother Dol. 
cino,” a Sclismatic and Communist, who is stirring up strife in 
Piedmont and Lombardy. Next come Pier da Medicina, Curio, 
Mosca de’ Lamberti of Florence, and lastly, Bertrand de Born, All 
of them have punishments representing their crimes. — 





WHO, even with words set free, could ever fully tell, by 
oft relating, the blood and the wounds that I now saw? 
Every tongue assuredly would fail, because of our 
speech and our memory that have small capacity to com- 
prehend so much. 


If all the people too were gathered, who of old upon 
Apulia’s fateful land wailed for their blood,2 

by reason of the Trojans, and of that long war which 
made so vast a spoil of rings, as Livy writes, who errs not; 

with those who, by withstanding Robert Guiscard, fet 
cic pains of blows; and the rest whose bones are gatheré 


at Ceperano, where each Apulian proved false; and there 


at Tagliacozzo, where old Alardo conquered without 
weapons; 


_and one should show his limbs transpierced, and anothet 
his cut off: it were naught to equal the hideous mode of ti 
ninth chasm. 


Even a cask, through loss of middle-piece or cant, Y awn 
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not SO wide as one® I saw, ripped from the chin down to 
the part that utters vilest sound: 

between his legs the entrails hung; the pluck appeared, 
and the wretched sack that makes excrement of what is 
swallowed. 

Whilst I stood all occupied in seeing him, he looked at 
me, and with his hands opened his breast, saying: “Now see 
how I dilacerate myself! 

See how Mahomet is mangled! Before me Ali weeping 
goes, cleft in the face from chin to forelock; — 

and all the others, whom thou seest here, were in their 
lifetime sowers of scandal and of schism; and therefore are 
they thus cleft. 

A Devil is here behind, who splits us thus cruelly, reap- 
plying each of this class to his sword’s edge, 

when we have wandered round the doleful road; for the 
wounds heal up ere any goes again before him. 

But who art thou, that musest on the cliff, perhaps in 
order to delay thy going to the punishment, adjudged upon 
thy accusations?” | 

“Not yet has death come to him; nor does guilt lead 
him,” replied my Master, “to torment him; but to give him 
full experience, 

it behoves me, who am dead, to lead him through the 
Hell down here, from round to round; and this is true as 
that I speak to thee.” 

More than a hundred, when they heard him, stopped in 
the fosse to look at me, through wonder forgetting their 
torment. 

“Well, then, thou who perhaps shalt see the sun ere long, 
tell Fra Dolcino,? if he wish not speedily to follow me 
down here, 

so to arm himself with victuals, that stress of snow may 
hot bring victory to the Novarese, which otherwise would 
not be easy to attain.” ) ie. 

After lifting up one foot to go away, Mahomet said this 
to me; then on the ground he stretched it to depart. 

Another, who had his throat pierced through, and nose 
cut off up to the eyebrows, and had but one single ear,. 

standing to gaze in wonder with the rest, before the rest 
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opened his weasand, which outwardly was red on 
= eve 


art, ; 

and said: “Thou! whom guilt condemns Not, and 
I have seen above on Latian ground, unless too eens 
semblance deceive me; ch te. 

remember Pier da Medicina,* if ever thou rety 
the gentle plain that from Vercelli slopes to Marcabé 

And make known to the worthiest two of Fano3 
Messer Guido and to Angiolello likewise, that, unless Pe 
foresight here be vain, nS 

they shall be cast out of their ship, and drowned near the 
Cattolica, by a fell tyrant’s treachery. 

Between the isles of Cyprus and Majorca, Neptune 
never saw so great a crime—not even with pirates, not even 
with Argives. 

That traitor who sees with but one eye, and holds the 
land which one who is here with me would wish that he 
had never seen. 

will make them come to parley with him; then act so, 
that they shall need no vow nor prayer for Focara’s wind,” 

And I to him: “Show me and explain, if thou woulds 
pave me carry tidings up of thee, who he is that rues that 
sight.” 

Then he laid his hand upon the jaw of one of his com- 
panions;, and opened the mouth of him, saying: “Thisis 

he, and he speaks not; 
this outcast quenched the doubt in Cesar, affirming that 
to men prepared delay is always hurtful.” 
Oh, how dejected, with tongue slit in his gorge, seemed 
Curio® to me, who was so daring in his speech! 
___ And one who had both hands cut off, raising the stumps 
through the dim air so that their blood defiled his face, 
said: “Thou wilt recollect the Mosca,” too, ah me! who 
said, “A thing done has an end!’ which was the seed of € 
- to the Luscan people.” 


“And death to thy kindred! ”» T added thereto, wherefor* 
ngs Secu uacing pain on pain, went away as one distress 
and mad. 


But I remained to view ¢ a thing which 
I should be afraid even Ww the troop, and saw a thing 


to relate, without more proo!; 
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but that conscience reassures me, that good companion 
which fortifies a man beneath the hauberk of his self-felt 

urily. 

Certainly I saw, and still seem to see it, a trunk going 
without 2 head, as the others of that dismal herd were 


oing. 

And it was holding by the hair the severed head, swing- 
ing in his hand like a lantern; and that looked at us and 
said: “C) me!” 

Of itself it made for itself a lamp, and they were two in 
one, and one in two; how this can be, He knows who so or- 
dains. 

When it was just at the foot of our bridge, it raised its 
arm high up, with all the head, to bring near to us its words, 

which were: “Now see the grievous penalty, thou, who 
breathing goest to view the dead; see if any be as great as 
this! 

And that thou mayest carry tidings of me, know, that I 
am Bertram de Born,® he who to the Young King gave evil 
counsels. 

I made the father and the son rebels to each other; Ahith- 
ophel did not do more with Absalom and David by his 
malicious instigations. 

Because I parted persons thus united, I carry my brain, 
ah me! parted from its source which is in this trunk. Thus 
the law of retribution is observed in me.” 


1. The following wars and battles, all of which took place in Apulia, 
are alluded to: (a) The wars of the Romans (descended from the 
Trojans) against the Samnites, 343-290 B.c. (b) The Punic wars 
(264-146 B.c.), in the second of which was decided the battle of 
Cannz (216 B.c.), where so many Romans fell that, as Livy tells 
(xxiii), Hannibal was able to produce before the senate at Carthage 
three bushels of gold rings taken from their bodies (cf. Conv. iv. 5). 
(c) From 1059 till 1080 Robert Guiscard (cf. Par. xviii) opposed the 
Greeks and Saracens in southern Italy and in Sicily. (d) The Apulian 
arons, to whom Manfred had entrusted the pass of Ceperano (on 
the Liris), turned traitors, and allowed Charles of Anjou to advance, 
thus paving the way for Manfred’s defeat at Benevento ( 1266). (€) 
At the battle of Tagliacozzo (1268), Charles overthrew Manfred’s 
nephew, Conradin, by a stratagem. The latter was gaining the day 
and engaged in pursuing the enemy, when Charles turned the tables 
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on him, with the aid of a number of troops whom 
the advice of Erard de Valéry, held in reserve for ads follow: 
z. When Mohammed (ca. 570-632) died, his SOn-in-lay PUrpo 
ca. §97) did not immediately succeed him, but allowed ¢] bom 
other disciples of the prophet to take precedence. He hi VE Of the 
cupied the Caliphate from 656 tll his assassination in 66, MSelf og. 
3- Fra Dolcino became head of the sect of the Apostolic B 
on the death of its founder Segarelli in 1300. These People a Tothers 
have merely desired to restore the Church to the purity of NESS to 
times, but they were accused of holding various hereti 
such as the community of goods and women. In 1305 Cleme 
ordered the extirpation of the sect, and a crusade was Sane 
against them. They retired to the hills between Novara and Ver = 
but were eventually forced to surrender. Dolcino and the beans 
Margaret of Trent, who was generally held to be his mistress we 
burnt at Vercelli in June, 1307. Deh: 
4. Pier della Medicina, belonged to the Biancucci family, who were 
lords of Medicina (about 20 miles east of Bologna). He was deprived 
by Frederick II of a pretorship he held, and his family were driven 
from Romagna in 1287. He then turned his attention to intriguing 
among the rulers of Romagna and was chiefly successful in settin 
the houses of Polenta and Malatesta against each other; his method 
being to make each of them suspicious of the other’s designs. The 
towns of Vercelli and Marcabo are used to designate the west and 
east extremities of the old Romagna. 
5. Malatestino of Rimini, desiring to add Fano to his dominions, ir- 
vited Angiolello da Carignano and Guido del Cassero, two of the 
principal men of the town, to a conference at La Cattolica (on the 
Adriatic, between Fano and Rimini) and had them treacherously 
drowned off the headland of Focara (between Fano and La Catto- 
fica). The latter was so notorious for the strong winds sweeping 
round it, that the sailors used to offer up prayers to ensure a safe 
passage. The Argives are mentioned perhaps with reference to the 
Argonauts. 


6. According to Lucan it was Curio who advised Czsar to cross the 
Rubicon (near Rimini), by which act the latter declared war against 
the republic (49 B.c.). At that time the stream formed the boundaly 
between Italy and Cisalpine Gaul. 

7-For Mosca, see Par. xvi, note 35. The murder of Buondelmont 
was the origin of the Guelf and Ghibelline factions in Florence, . 


8. Bertrand de Born (ca. 1140-1215) Lord of Hautefort, near Pet 
gord (see the following canto), the greater part of whose life w® 


spent in feudal warfare, and who ended his days in the Cisterer” 
monastery of Dalon, near Hautefort. He was one of the most™ 
dividual of the Provencal troubadours, his finest poem being 3 ar 
of Jamentation on the death of the “You ng King” (the name give", 
Prince Henry, son of Henry TI of England, because he was 4 
crowned during his father’s lifetime). The King’s refusal to Y! . 
the sovereignty of England or Normandy to his son caused the 08 
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k of hostilities, which lasted till the latter’s death in 1183. Dante’s 
‘dea of the part played by Bertrand in this strife was apparently 
4 ‘ved from the early Provengal biographies of the poet.—Refer- 

a is, course, to Absalom’s conspiracy against his father David and 
2 the ‘counsel he received from Ahithophel (see 2 Samz. xv-xvii). 
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The numberless Shadows of discord and bloody Strife hay 
the Poet’s eyes with tears; and be still keeps gazing dow = filleg 
to find his own father’s cousin, Geri del Bello, among them aa 
makes him quit the miserable spectacle; and tells, as boas 
how he had seen Geri, at the foot of the bridge, pointing with an 
gesture, and then departing in the crowd. From the arch of 2 
Tenth Chasm, Dante now hears the wailings of a new class of oe 
ners, the last in Malebolge. They are the Falsifiers Of every sor. 
punished with innumerable diseases, in impure air and darkness 
Pietro di Dante enumerates three classes of Falsifiers: in things, in 
deeds, and in words. Of the first class are the Alchemists, Forgers, 
&c., such as Griffolino of Arezzo, and Capocchio of Siena, in the 
present canto, and Adamo da Brescia in the next, where we shall 
also find the other two classes. 





THE MANY PEOPLE and the diverse wounds had 
made my, eyes so drunken that they longed to stay and 
weep; 

but Virgil said to me: “Why art thou gazing stil? 
wherefore does thy sight still rest, down there, among the 
dismal mutilated shadows? | 

Thou hast not done so at the other chasms; consider, if 
thou thinkest to number them, that the valley goes round 
two-and-twenty miles;1 

and the Moon already is beneath our feet;? the time 5 


now short, that is conceded to us; and other things are t0 
be seen than thou dost see.” 


“Hadst thou,” I thereupon replied, “attended to the 
cause for which 


I looked, perhaps thou mightest have 
vouchsafed me yet to sta 


( y.” 
Meantime the Guide was going on; and I went behind 
him, now making , 


my reply, and adding: “Within that 
cavern, 


where I kept my eyes so fixed, I believe that a spirit of 
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my own blood laments the guilt which costs so much down 
there.” pan’ 

Then the Master said: “Let not thy thought henceforth 
distract itself on him; attend to somewhat else, and let him 
sta there: ; . 

te | saw him, at the foot of the little bridge, point to 
thee, and vehemently threaten with his finger; and heard 
them call him Geri del Bello.® 

Thou wast then so totally entangled upon him who once 
held Altaforte, that thou didst not look that way; so he de- 

arted.” : 

“QO my Guide! his violent death, which is not yet 
avenged for him,” said I, “by any that is a partner of his 
shame, 

made him indignant: therefore, as I suppose, he went 
away without speaking to me; and in that has made me pity 
him the more.” 

Thus we spake, up to the first place of the cliff, which 
shows the other valley, if more light were there, quite to 
the bottom. 

When we were above the last cloister of Malebolge, so 
that its lay-brethren could appear to our view, 

lamentations pierced me, manifold, which had their ar- 
rows barbed with pity; whereat I covered my ears with my 

ands. 

Such pain as there would be, if the diseases in the hospi- 
tals of Valdichiana, between July and September, and of 
Maremma and Sardinia,* 

were all together in one ditch: such was there here; and 
ae stench issued thence, as is wont to issue from putrid 

imbs. 

We descended on the last bank of the long cliff, again to 
the left hand; and then my sight was more vivid, 

down towards the depth in which the ministress of the 
Great Sire, infallible Justice, punishes the falsifiers that she 

ere registers. : 

I do not think it was a greater sorrow to see the people in 
Aegina all infirm; when the air was so malignant, | 

that every animal, even to the little worm, dropt down; 
and afterwards, as Poets hold for sure, the ancient peoples 
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were restored from seed of ants:5 than it was 
through that dim valley, the spirits languishing jn eC See, 
heaps. ers 
This upon the belly, and that upon the Shoulders of 
other lay; and some were crawling on along the a the 
bath ’ a a ‘smal 
te step we went, without speech, look 
saan ie He sick who could not raise their dds and 
I saw two sit leaning on each other, as pan is leant on 
to warm, from head to foot spotted with scabs; He 
and never did I see currycomb plied by stableboy for 


whom his master waits, nor by one who stays unwillingly 
awake, 


as each of these plied thick the clawing of his nails upon 
himself, for the great fury of their itch which has no other 
succour. 

And so the nails drew down the scurf, as does a knife the 
scales from bream or other fish that has them larger. 

“O thou!” began my Guide to one of them, “who with 
thy fingers dismailest thyself, and sometimes makest pin- 
cers of them; 

tell us if there be any Latian among these who are here 
wathins so-may thy nails eternally suffice thee for that 
work.” 

~Latians are we, whom thou seest so disfigured here, 


both of us,” replied the one weeping; “but who art thou 
that hast inquired of us?” 


And the Guide said: “ 
descend from stee 
Then the mutua 
bling towards me, 


lam one, who with this living man 
to steep, and mean to show him Hell. 
propping broke, and each turned trem 
with others that by echo heard him. 
The kind Master to me directed himself wholly, say ng: 
“Tell them what thou wishest.” And I began, as he desiree: 
_SO May your memory not fade away from humat 
minds in the first world, but may it live under many SU 


tell us who ye are, and of what people; let not your ugly 
and disgusting punishment frighten you from revé@ g 
yourselves to me.” 


“I was of Arezzo,” replied th “and Albert of siet4 
had me burned; but what] died fata bring me her® 
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"Tis true, I said to him, speaking in jest: ‘I could raise 
myself through the air in flight’; and he, who had a fond 
desire and little wit, | 

willed that I should show him the art; and only because 
| made him not a Deedalus, he made me be burned by one 
who had him for a son. 

But to the last budget of the ten, for the alchemy that I 

ractised in the world, Minos, who may not err, con- 
demned me.” | 

And I said to the Poet: “Now was there ever people so 
yain as the Sienese? certainly the French not so by far.” 

Whereat the other leper, who heard me, responded to 
my words: “Except Stricca who contrived to spend so 
moderately; | 

and Niccold, who first discovered the costly usage of the 
clove, in the garden where such seed takes root; 

and except the company in which Caccia of Asciano 
squandered his vineyard and his great forest, and the Ab- 
bagliato showed his wit." 

But that thou mayest know who thus seconds thee 
against the Sienese, sharpen thine eye towards me, that my 
face may give thee right response; 

so shalt thou see I am the shadow of Capocchio,® who 
falsified the metals by alchemy; and thou must recollect, 
if I rightly eye thee, how good an ape I was of Nature.” 


1.See note 5 of the following canto. 

2,It is now about one o’clock on the Saturday afternoon. 

3.For Geri del Bello, the cousin of Dante’s father, see the table on 
p. 625, According to one account, he caused discord among the 
Sacchetti and was slain by a member of that family in consequence, 
his death not being avenged till thirty years later, when his nephews 
killed one of the Sacchetti. Buti says that the murder of Gert's father 
was the origin of the feud. 

4. Valdichiana and Maremma are selected as two of the most un- 
melthy districts of Tuscany, Sardinia being notorious for the same 
eason, 

5. The inhabitants of the island of Azgina having died of a pesti- 
lence sent by Juno, Jupiter restored the population by transforming 
i) ants into men, who were called Myrmidons (cf. Ovid, Metam. 
6.Griffolino of Arezzo obtained money from Albero of Siena by 
pretending that he could teach him the art of flying. On discovering 
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n tricked, Albero induced his father O 
atid fog barney SON ny 
uh ese four men were members of the Brigata Spenderece;,° 
t saded in the second half of the thirteenth century by 22 clu} 

0 Ithy Sienese youths, who vied with each other in squa ere 
Nai money on riotous living. The reference is to some Bt on 
dish prepared with cloves, as to the nature of which the oly site 
mentators are not agreed. The garden is probably Siena, Theres 
mentioned in Canto xii also belonged to this “Spendthrift Brigades 
8, Capocchio was probably a Florentine and a friend of Dante's Ty 
early commentators give anecdotes vouching for his skill se. 
draughtsman and his powers of mimicry. He was burnt at Sten 


in 1293, for practising alchemy. 


—_— 


T 
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Still on the brim of the Tenth Chasm, in which new horrors await 
us, “Here,” says the Ottimo Com., “all the senses are assailed: the 
sight, by murky air; the ear, by lamentations that ‘have arrows shod 
with pity’; the smell, by stench of ‘putrid limbs’; the touch, by 
hideous scurf, and by the sinners lying on one another; and the 
taste, by thirst that ‘craves one little drop of water.” Here Gianni 
Schicchi of Florence, and Myrrba, who counterfeited the persons 
of others for wicked purposes, represent the Falsifiers “in deeds”; 
Sinon and Potipbar’s wife, the Falsifiers “in words.” The canto 
ends with a dialogue between Master Adam of Brescia and Sinon, 
who strike and abuse each other with a grim scorn and zeal. Dante 
gets a sharp and memorable reproof from Virgil, for listening too 
eagerly to their base conversation. 





AT THE TIME that Juno was incensed for Semele* 
against the Theban blood, as she already more than once 
had shown, 

Athamas grew so insane, that he, seeing his wife, with 
two sons, go laden on either hand, 

cried: “Spread we the nets, that I may take the lioness 
and her young lions at the pass”; and then stretched out 
his pitiless talons, 

grasping the one who had the name Learchus; and 
whirled him, and dashed him on a rock; and she with her 
other burden drowned herself. 

And when Fortune brought low the all-daring pride of 
the Trojans, so that the King together with his kingdom 
was blotted out; 

Hecuba,? sad, miserable, and captive, after she had seen 
Polyxena slain, and forlorn, discerned her Polydorus, - 

on the sea-strand, she, out of her senses, barked like a 
dog; to such a degree had the sorrow wrung her soul. — 

But neither Theban Furies nor Trojan were ever seen in 
as so cruel—not in stinging brutes, and much less human 

imbs; 
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in two shadows, pale and naked, which ran bit 
"the manner that a hungry swine does when he 7 


ty: : 
hio, and fixed its tusks 
he one came to Capocen™) SKS On his 
ans 59 chat, dragging him, it made the solid bottom 
claw his belly. . med a 
_ who remaine trembling, said to me. 

And the Aretine, W-"0 icchi;® and, rabid, he goes thus 

“That goblin 1s Gian ZOEs thus 

ing others. 

a wr Ito him, “so may the other not plant its teeth 
on thee, be pleased to tell us who it is, ere 1t snatch itself 
myATa he to me: “Lhat is the ancient spirit of flagitious 
Myrrha, who loved her father with more than rightful 
love. Ro Re. (44-1: 

"She came to sin with him disguised in alien form; evenas 
the other who there is going away, undertook, 

the: he might gain the Lady of the troop, to disguise 
himself as Buoso Donati, making @ testament and giving to 
it a legal form.” 

And when the furious two, on whom I had kept my eye, 
were passed, I turned it to observe the other ill-born spirits. 

[ saw one shapen like a lute,‘ if he had only had his groin 
cut short at the part where man is forked. 

The heavy dropsy, which with its ill-digested humor so 
disproportions the limbs, that the visage corresponds not 
to the paunch, 

made him hold his lips apart, as does the hectic patient, 
who for ara curls the one lip towards the chin, and the 
other upwards. 

“Q ye! who are exempt from every punishment (and 
may I ew not), in this grim world,” said he to us, “look 
and atten 

to the misery of Master Adam: when alive, [ had enough 
g ui I wished; and now, alas! I crave one little drop 0 

ater. 

The rivulets that from the verdant hills of Casentino de- 
scend into the Arno, making their channels cool and mols 

stand constantly before me, and not in vain; for the m- 
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age of them dries me up far more than the disease which 
from mY visage wears the flesh. 

The rigid Justice, which searches me, takes occasion 
from the place at which I sinned, to give my sighs a quicker 


ight. 
lig. here is Romena where I falsified the alloy, sealed with 


‘he Baptist’s image: for which on earth | left my body 


t. 
eae if I could see the miserable soul of Guido here, or of 

essandro, OF their brother, for Branda’s fount I would 
not give the Sig it aan 

One is in already, if the mad shadows that are going 
round speak true; but what avails it me whose limbs are 


tied? 

Were I only still so light, that I could move one inch in 
a hundred years, I had already put myself upon the road, 

to seek him among this disfigured people, though it 
winds round eleven miles, and is not less than half a mile 
across.” 

Through them am I in such a crew: they induced me to 
stamp the florins that had three carats of alloy.” 

And L to him: “Who are the abject two, lying close to 
thy right confines, and smoking like a hand bathed in win- 
tertime?” 

“Here I found them, when I rained into this pinfold,” 
he answered; “and since then they have not given a turn, 
and may not give, I think, to all eternity. 

One is the false wife who accused Joseph; the other 1S 
false Sinon,® the Greek from Troy; burning fever makes 
them reek so strongly.” . ; 

And one of them, who took offence perhaps at being 
mained thus darkly, smote the rigid belly of him with his 

st; 
it sounded like a drum; and Master-Adam smote him in 
the face with his arm, that did not seem less hard, 

saying to him: “Though 1 am kept from moving by my 
weighty limbs, I have an arm free for such necessity.” 

Thereat he answered: “When thou wast going to the 
fire, thou hadst it not so ready; but as ready, and more, 
When thou wast coining.” 
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And he of the dropsy: “In this thou sayest true; but thoy 
Wast not so true a witness there, when questioned of the 

th at Troy.” 
wef I sae false, thou too didst falsify the Coin,” said 
Sinon; “and I am here for one crime, and thou for more 
than any other Demon.” = 

“Bethink thee, perjurer, of the horse,” answered he who 
had the inflated paunch; “and be it a torture to thee that al] 
the world knows thereof.” 

“To thee be torture the thirst that cracks th 
replied the Greek, “and the foul water which 
belly such a hedge before thy eyes.” 

Then the coiner: “Thus thy jaw gapes wide, as usual, to 
speak ill: for if I have thirst, and moisture stuffs me, 

thou hast the burning, and the head that pains thee; and 
to make thee lap the mirror of Narcissus? thou wouldst not 
require many words of invitation.” 

I was standing all intent to hear them, when the Master 
said to me: “Now keep looking, a little longer and I quar- 
rel with thee!” 


When I heard him speak to me in anger, I turned towards 


him with such shame, that it comes over me again as I but 
think of it. 


y tongue,” 
makes that 


And as one who dreams of something hurtful to him, and 
dreaming wishes it a dre 


omen: am, so that he longs for that which 
1s, as if it were not: } 


such grew I, who, without power to speak, wished to 
excuse myself and all the whil 


Nereis e excused, and did not think 
that I was doing it. 


“Less shame washe 


S off a greater fault than thine has 
been,” said the Master: e es ye 


r: “therefore unload thee of all sor- 
row; 


and count that I am always at thy <j : in 
fall out that Fortune ys at thy side, should it aga 


. brings thee where people are in sim- 

ilar contests: for the wish to hear it isa vulgar wish.” 

1. Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, Kin 

. ’ ’ of Th ved by 

Jupiter, to whom she bore a son, Bacchus: sie wie 

her vengeance on the Theban royal house in several ways. Two Of . 

these are recorded by Ovid in the Metam, lii; while the madness 0 
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Athamas, the husband of Semele’s sister Ino, is narrated in the fourth 


bere the fall of Troy, Hecuba, the wife of King Priam, was car- | 


‘d off as a slave to Greece. On the way thither, the sacrifice of her 
daughter and the sight of her son’s murdered body drove her mad 


{etam. xiil) . : : 
Vann Schicchi, a Florentine of.the Cavalcanti family, well known 


for his mimicry. On the death of Buoso Donati (see Canto xxv), his - 


son Cimone induced Gianni to personate the dead man and dictate 
a will in his favour. In doing this, Gianni added several clauses by 
which he himself benefited, and thus obtained, among other things, 
, beautiful mare, known as the Lady of the troop. The story of 
Myrtha is told by Ovid, Metam. x. 
4. Master Adam of Brescia was induced by the Conti Guidi of 
Romena to counterfeit the Florentine golden florin, for which crime 
he was burnt in the year 1281.—Branda’s fount is either a well-known 
fountain at Siena, or a more obscure one near Romena. 
Attempts have been made to obtain the exact measurement of 
ante’s Hell, by calculations based on this passage, and on the ref- 
erence in the preceding canto; but it is evident that Dante did not 
sim at any uniformity of design. The bank leading down to the 
tenth chasm must have been of considerable depth; but those lead- 
ing to the second and sixth chasms were evidently quite short de- 
scents (see Cantos xviii and xxili). In the same way, we have here, in 
the tenth chasm, a half-mile bottom, while in the fifth chasm, the 
fends on either bank can, apparently, touch hooks with one another 
(Canto xxii). See Purg. xill, mote 1. 
6.For Potiphar’s wife, see Genesis xxxix, 6-23. Sinon is the Greek 
who allowed the Trojans to take him prisoner, and then persuaded 
them to admit the Wooden Horse within their city walls (cf. Aen. 
ii, and see Canto xxvi, mote 5). 
7. Water. 
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The Poets now mount up, and cross the bank, which Separates the 
last chasm of the Malebolge from the Central Pit, or Ninth Circle, 
wherein Satan himself is placed. The air is thick and gloomy (Zech, 
xiv. 6, 7; Rev. ix. 2); so that Dante can see but little way before 
him. The sound of a horn, louder than any thunder, suddenly ap. 
tracts all bis attention; and, looking in the direction from which jt 
comes, be dinily discerns the figures of huge Giants standing round 
the edge of the Pit. These are the proud rebellious Nephilim and 
“mighty men which were of old” (Gen. vi. 4); “giants groaning 
under the water” (Job xxvi. 5, Vulg.); “sons of earth” who made 
open war against Heaven. The first of them is Nimrod of Babel, 
who shouts in perplexed unintelligible speech, and is himself a mass 
of stupidity and confusion: for Dante elsewhere (Vulg. Elogq. i) 
tells how “man, under persuasion of the Giant, took upon him to 
surpass Nature and the Author of Nature” on the plain of Shinar, 
and was baffled and confounded. After seeing him, the Poets turn 
to the left band, and go along the brim of the Pit till they come 
to Epbiaites; and then to Anteus, who takes them in bis arms and 
sets them down “into the bottom of all guilt,” or lowest part of 
Hell, where external cold freezes and locks up Cocytus, the marsh 
(Canto xiv) that receives all its rivers. 





ONE AND THE SAME tongue first wounded me so 
that it tinged with blushes both my cheeks, and then held 
forth the medicine to me. 
Thus I have heard that the lance of Achilles, and of his 
ae used to be occasion first of sad and then of healing 
We turned our back to the wretched valley, up by the 
bank that girds it round, crossing without Aieeseah 
Here was less than night and less than day, so that my 


Seno went little way before me; but I heard a high horn 


so loudly, that it would have made any thunder weak; 
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which directed my eyes, that followed its course against 
‘self, all to one place: 

after the dolorous rout, when Charlemain had lost the 
holy emprise, Roland did not sound with his so terribly.! 

Short while had I kept my head turned in that direction, 
when I seemed to see many lofty towers; whereat I: “Mas- 
ver! say, What town is this?” 

And he to me: “Because thou traversest the darkness too 
far off, it follows that thou errest in thy imagining. 

Thou shalt see right well, if thou arrivest there, how 
much the sense at distance is deceived: therefore spur thee 
somewhat more.” 

Then lovingly he took me by the hand, and said: “Ere 
we go farther, that the reality may seem less strange to 
thee 

know, they are not towers, but Giants; and are in the 
well, around its bank, from the navel downwards all of 
them.” 

As when a mist is vanishing, the eye by little and little 
reshapes that which the air-crowding vapour hides; 

so whilst piercing through that gross and darksome air, 
more and more approaching towards the brink, error fled 
from me, and my fear increased. 

For as on its round wall Montereggione? crowns itself 
with towers: so with half their bodies, the horrible giants, 

whom Jove from heaven still threatens when he thun- 
ders, turreted the bank which compasses the pit. 

And already I discerned the face of one,* the shoulders 
and the breast, and great part of the belly, and down along 
his sides both arms. 

Nature certainly, when she left off the art of making anl- 
mals like these, did very well, in taking away such execu- 
tioners from Mars; 

and if she repents her not of Elephants and Whales,* 
Whoso subtly looks, therein regards her as more just and 
prudent: 

for where the instrument of the mind is joined to evil 
will and potency, men can make no defence against 1t. 

is face seemed to me as long and large as the pine of 
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St. Peter’s at Rome,” and his other bones were j . 
tion to it; “re 10 propor 
so that the bank, which was an apron from his mj 
downwards, showed us certainly so much aie pole 
that three Frieslanders had vainly boasted STONES 
to have reached his hair: for downwards from tl 
where a man buckles on his mantle, I saw thirty | rae Place 
of him. y ‘arge spans 
“Rafel mai amech zabi almi,’® began to sh | 
mouth, for which no sweeter Body as ft the savage 
, And towards him my Guide: “Stupid soul! keep to th 
Doan ate thyself with that, when rage or other aa! 
uches thee. : 
Search on thy neck, and thou wilt find 
a , . the belt that hol 
it tied, O soul confused, and see the horn itsel igs 
thy huge breast.” n itself that girdles 
Then he said to me: “He accuses hi - this ic Ni 
pacuen pose ill thought one eee nN ee 
e world. . 
Let us leave him standing, and 
SRS es is to him a$ to others be witck ao ane 
stands.” 
We therefore journeyed 
Seo ay sot off, we ‘Sonal ties set aero ne ao d 
arge. ) rce an 
Who and wh 
cannot tell; AGHean The aes he goat git bin us 
hind, and the other perore’ EE rate ped down 
with a chai eres 
doyevands, Seon Se eee ator ns ne 
th turn. part went round to the 
“This ro d nite , . . 
Jove,” sad 3 aie wil ed to try his power against high 
y Guide: “whence h 
Ephialtes? is his name: and rae e has such reward. 
when the giants made th G de made the great endeavours, 
then, he never moves.” e Gods afraid; the arms he agitated 
And I to him: “If it were ossibl 
might have experience of th nee spould wish my ey® 
Whereat € immense Briareus.”’® 
he answered: “Th 
ay ou shalt see Antzus® near at 
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hand, who speaks, and is unfettered, who will put us into 
e bottom of all guilt. 

He whom thou desirest to see is far beyond; and is tied 
and shaped like this one, save that he seems in aspect more 
ferocious. 

No mighty earthquake ever shook a tower so violently, 
as Ephialtes forthwith shook himself. 

Then more than ever I dreaded death; and nothing else 
was wanted for it but the fear, had I not seen his bands. 

We then proceeded farther on, and reached Antezus, 
who full five ells, besides the head, forth issued from the 

avern. 

“Q thou! who in the fateful valley, which made Scipio 

heir of glory when Hannibal retreated with his hosts, 
didst take of old a thousand lions for thy prey; and 

through whom, hadst thou been at the high war of thy 

brethren, it seem yet to be believed. 

that the sons of earth had conquered; set us down—and 
be not shy to do it—where the cold locks up Cocytus. 

Do not make us go to Tityos nor Typhon; this man can 
give of that which here is longed for: therefore bend thee, 
and curl not thy lip in scorn. 

He can yet restore thy fame on earth: for he lives, and 
still awaits long life, so Grace before the time call him not 
unto herself.” 

Thus spake the Master; and he in haste stretched forth _ 
the hands, whence Hercules of old did feel great stress, and 
took my Guide. ; 

Virgil, when he felt their grasp, said to me: “Come here, 
Ree take thee”; then of himself and me he made one 

undle. 

Such as the Carisenda?° seems to one’s view, beneath the 
leaning side, when a cloud is going over it so, that it hangs 
in the contrary direction: | 

such Anteus seemed to me who stood watching to see 
him bend; and it was so terrible a moment, that I should 

ave wished to go by other road; . ; 

ut gently on the deep, which swallows Lucifer with 
Judas, he set us down; nor lingered there thus bent, but 
‘ased himself as in a ship the mast. 
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In the course of the battle of Roncesvalles, when the Sar 
uni aise the day, Roland sounded his horn, so as to jade 
Charlemagne, who was eight miles away, to return to the aid of the 
Christians; and he sounded it with such violence, that, as the Old 
French Chanson de Roland says, Parmi la buche en salt fors ]j clers 
sancs, De sun cervel la temple en est rumpant. The Emperor heard 
it, but was misled by the advice of the traitor Ganclon, and gave 
no heed to his nephew’s call. 

2. Montereggioni is a castle that belonged to the Sienese, and is 
situated about eight miles north-west of their city; the wall sur- 
rounding it is surmounted by twelve turrets. 

3. Nimrod, the reputed builder of the Tower of Babel (Genesis x 
and xi). There is, of course, no Biblical tradition as to his having 
been a giant. ; 

4. Elephants and whales are less dangerous, not being endowed with 
reason. 

5. The bronze cone-pine, which, in Dante’s time, stood in front of 
St. Peter’s, is about seven and a half feet high. 

6.In view of Dante’s express statement, it is absurd to attempt the 
interpretation of this line. 

7. Ephialtes and his brother Otus, the sons of Neptune, warred 
against the Olympian Gods, and attempted to pile Ossa on Olympus 
and Pelion on Ossa, but were slain by Apollo. 

8. Briareus was another of the giants who defied the Gods of Olym- 
pus. Virgil (42m. x) describes him as having a hundred arms and. 
fifty heads, and Statius (Theb. ii) speaks of him as izzzensus. 

g. Antzus is unfettered because he held aloof from the strife against 
the Gods. Dante has borrowed the details concerning him from 
Lucan’s Phars. iv. Hercules, having discovered that Antzus lost his 
strength when his body did not touch the earth, lifted him in the air 
and crushed him. The exploit of the lions took place near Zama, 
where Scipio defeated Hannibal._Tityos and Typhon were two 
giants, who, having ineurred the wrath of Jupiter, were hurled into 
Tartarus (which was held to be beneath Mount Aztna, cf. Par. viii). 
10, [he Carisenda is a leaning tower at Bologna. 
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This Ninth and Last, or frozen Circle, lowest part of the Universe, 
and farthest remote from the Source of all light and heat, divides 
itself into four concentric Rings. The First or outermost is the 
Caina, which bas its name from Cain who slew his brother Abel, 
and contains the sinners who have done violence to their own 
kindred. The Second or Antenora, so called “from Antenor the 
Trojan, betrayer of his country” (Pietro di Dante, &c.), is filled 
with those who have been guilty of treachery against their native 
land. Dante finds many of his own countrymen, both Guelfs and 
Ghibellines, in these two rings; and learns the. names of those in 
the First from Camicion de’ Pazzi, and of those in the Second from 
Bocca degli Abati. He has a very special detestation of Bocca, 
through whose treachery so many of the Guelfs were slaughtered, 
and “every family in Florence thrown into mourning”; and, as the 
Ottimo remarks, “falls into a very rude method, that be has used 
to no other spirit.’ The canto leaves him in the Antenora beside 
two sinners that are frozen close together in the same hole. 





IF 1 HAD rhymes rough and hoarse, as would befit the 
dismal hole, on which all the other rocky steeps converge 
and weigh, 

I should press out the juice of my conception more fully; 
but since I have them not, not without fear I bring myself 
to tell thereof: , ay 3) 

for to describe the bottom of all the universe 1s not an 
enterprise for being taken up in sport, nor for a tongue that 
criés mamma and papa. 

But may those Ladies help my verse, who helped Am- 
phion with walls to close in Thebes;! so that my words may 
not be diverse from the fact. 

O ye beyond all others, miscreated rabble, who are in the 
place, to speak of which is hard, better had ye here on earth 
een sheep or goats! ’ Sts 

hen we were down in the dark pit, under the Giant's 
eet, much lower, and I still was gazing at the high wall, 
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I heard a voice say to me: “Look how thou passest- take 
care that with thy soles thou tread not on the heads of thy 
weary wretched brothers. 

Whereat I turned myself, and saw before me and be. 
neath my feet a lake, which through frost had the sem- 
blance of glass and not of water. _ 

Never did the Danube of Austria make so thick a vei] 
for his course in winter, nor the Don afar beneath the frigid 
sky, | | 

Z there was here: for if Tambernic had fallen on it, or 
Pietrapana,” it would not even at the edge have given a 
creak. 

And as the frog to croak, sits with his muzzle out of the 
water, when the peasant-woman oft dreams that she is 
gleaning:* 

so, livid, up to where the hue of shame appears, the dole- 
ful shades were in the ice, sounding with their teeth like 
storks. 

Fach held his face turned downwards; by the mouth 
their cold, and by the eyes the sorrow of their hearts is 
testified amongst them. 

When I had looked round awhile, I turned towards my 
feet; and saw two so pressed against each other, that they 
had the hair of their heads intermixed. 

"Tell me, ye who thus together press your bosoms,” said 
I, “who you are.” And they bended their necks; and when 
they had raised their faces towards me, 

their eyes, which only inwardly were moist before, 
gushed at the lids, and the frost bound fast the tears be- 
tween them, and closed them up again. 

Wood with wood no cramp did ever gird so strongly: 
wherefore they, like two he-goats, butted one another; 
such rage came over them. | ‘ 

And one, who had lost both ears by the cold, with his 
pace sul downwards said: “Why art thou looking so muc 

If thou desirest to know who are these two, the valley 
Naess the Bisenzio descends was theirs, and their father 

ert’s, 


They issued from one body; and thou mayest search the 
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whole Caina, and shalt not find a shade more worthy to be 
gxed in gelatine: | 

not him, whose breast and shadow at one blow were 

ierced by Arthur’s hand;° not Focaccia;° not this one, 
who so obstructs me 

with his head that I see no farther, and who was named 
Sassol Mascheroni:” if thou beest a Tuscan, well knowest 
thou now who he was. 

And that thou mayest not put me to further speech, 
tnow that I was Camicion de’ Pazzi,® and am waiting for 
Carlino to excuse me. 

Afterwards I saw a thousand visages, made doggish by 
the cold: whence shuddering comes over me, and always 
will come, when I think of the frozen fords. 

And as we were going <owards the middle at which all 
weight unites, and I was shivering in the eternal shade, 

whether it was will, or destiny or chance, I know not; 
but, walking amid the heads, I hit my foot violently against 
the face of one. 

Weeping it cried out to me: “Why tramplest thou on 
me? If thou comest not to increase the vengeance for Mon- 
taperti,? why dost thou molest me?” 

And I: “My Master! now wait me here, that I may rid 
me of a doubt respecting him, then shalt thou, however 
much thou pleasest, make me haste.” 

The Master stood; and to that shade, which still kept bit- 
terly reviling, I said: “What art thou, who thus reproach- 
est others?” 

“Nay, who art thou,” he answered, “chat through the 
Antenora!® goest, smiting the cheeks of others; so that, if 
thou wert alive, it were too much?” 

“T am alive,” was my reply; “and if thou seekest fame, It 
may be precious to thee, that I put thy name among the 
other notes.” 

_ And he to me: “The contrary 1s what I long for; take 
thyself away! and pester me no more: for thou ill knowest 
ow to flatter on this icy slope.” 

Then I seized him by the afterscalp, and said: “It will be 
Necessary that thou name thyself, or that not a hair remain 
upon thee here!” 
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Whence he to me: “Even if thou unhair me, I will p 
tell thee who I am; nor show it thee, though thou fal] foy] 
upon my head a thousand times.” 

I already had his hair coiled on my hand, and hag 
plucked off more than one tuft of it, he barking and keep- 
ing down his eyes, 

when another cried: “What ails thee, Bocca? is it not 
enough for thee to chatter with thy jaws, but thou must 
bark too? what Devil is upon thee?” 

“Now,” said I, “accursed traitor! I do not want thee to 
speak; for to thy shame I will bear true tidings of thee,” 

“Go away!” he answered; “and tell what pleases thee; 
but be not silent, if thou gettest out from hence, respecting 
him, who now had his tongue so ready. 

Here he laments the Frenchman’s silver. ‘Him of 
Duera,’™ thou canst say, ‘I saw there, where the sinners 
stand pinched in ice.’ 

Shouldst thou be asked who else was there, thou hast be- 
side thee the Beccheria!* whose gorge was slit by Florence. 

Gianni de’ Soldanier,}° I think, is farther on, with Ganel-. 
lone, and Tribaldello4* who unbarred Faenza when it 
slept.” 

We had already left him, when I saw two frozen in one 
hole so closely, that the one head was a cap to the other; 

and as bread is chewed for hunger, so the uppermost put 
his teeth into the other there where the brain joins with the _ 
nape. 

Not otherwise did Tydeus gnaw the temples of Men- 
alippus for rage,’ than he the skull and the other parts. 

~ Othou! who by such brutal token showest thy hate on 
him whom thou devourest, tell me why,” I said; “on this 
condition, 

that if thou with reason complainest of him, I, knowing 
who ye are and his offence, may yet repay thee in the 
world above, if that, wherewith I speak, be not dried up.” 


1. Amphion, aided by the Muses. pl i harm 
, , Played the lyre with such cha 
eae he drew from Mount Cithzron the stone nich placing them- 
Se of their own accord, formed the walls of Thebes. 
2. *ambermc is apparently a mountain in the east of Slavonia, while 
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na is a peak probably identical with tl ici 
eee in north-west Tuscany. beganclen ta bictra 
«That is to Says in summer-time. 

: \ lessandro and Napoleone, the sons of Count Alberto degli Al- 
herti (whose possessions included Vernia and Cerbaia in the Val di 
Risenzio), quarrelled over their inheritance and killed each other. 
-Mordred having done his utmost to usurp the dominion of his 
t cher, King Arthur, the latter determined to kill him. He pierced 
his body with a lance, and, in the words of the Old French romance 
“after the withdrawal of the lance there passed through the wound 2 
of sun sO manifest that Girflet saw it.” Thereupon Mordred, 
fecling that he had received his death wound, slew his father. 
6, Focaccia, one of the Cancellieri of Pistoia, appears to have been 
largely responsible for the feud which broke out in that family, in 
the course of which many of the kinsmen, who were divided into 
Neri and Bianchi, slew each other. The aid of Florence was invoked, 
with the result that the Black and White factions were introduced 
into that city, too. 
7. Sassol Mascheroni, one of the Florentine Toschi, killed his 
nephew (OF, according to other accounts, his brother) so as to ob- 
tain the inheritance. 
g. Camicion de’ Pazzi slew his kinsman Ubertino, with whom he had 
certain interests in common. 

In 1302 Carlino de’ Pazzi was holding the castle of Piantravigne in 
the Valdarno for the Whites of Florence against the Blacks of that 
city and the Lucchese; but, having been bribed, he treacherously 
surrendered it to the enemy. 

g. The defeat of the Florentine Guelfs at Montaperti (see Canto x, 
note 11) was largely due to the fact that Bocca degli Abati, who, 
though a Ghibelline, was fighting on the Guelf side, at a critical 
moment cut off the hand of the Florentine standard-bearer. 
10, According to medieval tradition (as preserved for example in 
the Dictys Cretensis, the Dares Phrygius and the later Roman de 
Ae, it was the Trojan Antenor who betrayed his city .to the 
reeks. 
11. When Charles of Anjou began his campaign against Manfred in 
1266, he entered Parma without any opposition, although Manfred 
had made arrangements for his force to be resisted. This omission 
was generally held to be due to the treachery of the leader of the 
Cremonese, Buoso da Duera, who was accused of having been 
bribed by the French. 
12. Tesauro de’ Beccheria of Pavia, Abbot of Vallombrosa and 
Legate of Alexander IV in Florence, was put to death for plotting 
Aare Be Gusits after the Ghibellines had been expelled from the 
in 1258. 
13. Gianni de’ Soldanier, though a Ghibelline, became the leader of 
the Guelf commons of Florence, when, after the defeat of Man- 
fred at Benevento (1265), they rebelled against the government 0 
Guido Novello and the Ghibelline nobles. 
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14. For Ganelon see note 1 of the preceding canto. —Th ae 
Peanertars 2 Bolognese family that had taken refuge fahibelling 
were, in 1280, put to the sword by their enemies the Gene 
Guelf family of Bologna. This was brought about by the tegen a 
of a certain Tribaldello (or Tebaldello), one of the aie lery 
Faenza, who had a spite against the Lambertazzi, and Openear of 
city gates to their enemies. the 
15. Though Tydeus had been mortally wounded by Menalippus ; 

the war of the Seven against Thebes, he still managed to ath na 
opponent; whose head having been brought to him, he set to ~ 
ing the skull, in a frenzy of rage. The incident is related by San 
in the eighth book of the Thebaid. thus 
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“ppherewithal a man sinneth, by the same also shall he be punished” 
is the unalterable law which Dante sees written—not only in the 
ancient Hebrew records, but in every part of the Universe. The 
sinners whom he here finds frozen together in one bole are Count 
Ugolino and Archbishop Ruggieri (Roger) of Pisa, traitors both; 
and Ruggieri has the Shadow of Ugolino’s hunger gnawing upon 
him in the eternal ice, while Ugolino has the image of bis own base 
treachery and hideous death continually before him. He lifts up 
his head from the horrid meal, and pauses, when Dante recalls to 
him bis early life, in the same way as the storm paused for Fran- 
cesca; and the Archbishop is silent as Paolo. After leaving Ugolino, 
the Poets go on to the Third Ring or Ptolomea, which takes its 
name from the Ptolomeus (1 Maccab. xvt. 11) who “had abundance 
of silver and gold,” and “made a great banquet” for his father-in- 
law Simon the high priest and his two sons; and, “when Simon and 
his sons bad drunk largely,” treacherously slew them “in the ban- 
queting place.” Friar Alberigo and Branca d’Oria are found in it. 





FROM THE FELL repast that sinner raised his mouth, 
wiping it upon the hair of the head he had laid waste be- 
hind. . 

Then he began: “Thou willest that I renew desperate 
grief, which wrings my heart, even at the very thought, 
before I tell thereof. 

But if my words are to be a seed, that may bear fruit of 
infamy to the traitor whom I gnaw, thou shalt see me speak 
and weep at the same time. 

I know not who thou mayest be, nor by what mode thou 
hast come down here; but, when I hear thee, in truth thou 
scemest to me a Florentine. ie 

Thou hast to know that I was Count Ugolino, and this 
the Archbishop Ruggieri; now I will tell thee why I am 
such a neighbour to him. ae. 

That by the effect of his ill devices I, confiding in him, 
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was taken and thereafter put to death, it is not necessary 
7 But that which thou canst not have learnt, that is, how 
cruel was my death, thou shalt hear and know if he hag 
d me. 
ness hole within the mew, which from me has the 
title of Famine, and in which others yet must be shut up, 
had through its opening already shown me several] 
moons, when I slept the evil sleep that rent for me the cur- 
tain of the future. 

This man seemed to me lord and master, chasing the wolf 
and his whelps, upon the mountain? for which the Pisans 
cannot see Lucca. 

With hounds meagre, keen, and dexterous, he had put 
in front of him Gualandi with Sismondi, and with Lan- 
franchi.? 

After short course, the father and his sons seemed to me 
weary; and methought I saw their flanks torn by the sharp 
teeth. 

When I awoke before the dawn, I heard my sons* who 
were with me, weeping in their sleep, and asking for bread. 

Thou art right cruel, if thou dost not grieve already at 
the thought of what my heart foreboded; and if thou 
Wweepest not, at what art thou used to weep? 

They were now awake, and the hour approaching at 
which our food used to be brought us, and each was anx- 
10us from his dream, 

and below I heard the outlet of the horrible tower locked 
up: whereat I looked into the faces of my sons, without 
uttering a word. 

I did not weep: so stony grew I within; they wept; and 
any little Anselm said: ‘Thou lookest so, father, what ails 

ee: 


ButI shed no tear, nor answered all that day, nor the next 
night, till another sun came forth upon the world. : 
When a small ray was sent into the doleful prison, and I 

giscerned in their four faces the aspect of my own, 
BE on both my hands for grief. And they, thinking 
that I did it from desire of cating, of a sudden rose up, 
and said: Father, it will give us much less pain, if thou 
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wilt eat of us: thou didst put upon us this miserable flesh, 

and do thou Set!P it off.’ 

Then I calmed myself, in order not to make them more 
anhappy3 that day and the next we all were mute. Ah, 
ard earth! why didst thou not open? 

When we had come to the fourth day, Gaddo threw 
himself stretched out at my feet, saying: ‘My father! why 
jon’t you help me? 

There he died; and even as thou seest me, saw I the three 
fall one by one, between the fifth day and the sixth: 
whence 1 betook me, 

already blind, to groping over each, and for three days 
called them, after they were dead; then fasting had more 

ower than grief.” 

When he had spoken this, with eyes distorted he seized 
the miserable skull again with his teeth, which as a dog's 
were strong upon the bone. ha 

Ah, Pisa; scandal to the people of the beauteous land 
where “‘si” is heard, since thy neighbours are slow to pun- 
ish thee, . | 

let the Caprara and Gorgona® move, and hedge up the 
pine at its mouth, that it may drown in thee every living 
soul, 

For if Count Ugolino had the fame of having betrayed 
thee of thy castles,” thou oughtest not to have put his sons 
into such torture: 

their youthful age, thou modern Thebes!® made inno- 
cent Uguccione and Brigata, and the other two whom my 
song above has named. 

We went farther on, where the frost? ruggedly inwraps 
another people, not bent downwards, but all reversed. 

The very weeping there allows them not fo weep; and 
the grief, which finds impediment upon their eyes, turns 
inward to increase the agony: . 

for their first tears form a knot, and, like crystal vizors, 
fill up all the cavity beneath their eyebrows. 

And although, as from a callus, through the cold all 
eeling had departed from my face, 3 | 

it now seemed to me as if I felt some wind; whereat I: 
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“Master, who moves this? Is not all heat extinguished 
below?” 

Whence he to me: “Soon shalt thou be where thine e 
- itself, seeing the cause which rains the blast,2° shall ve 

hee i chi per 
thee in this. 

And one of the wretched shadows of the icy crust Cried 
out to us: “O souls, so cruel that the last post of all is given 
to you! 

Remove the hard veils from my face, that I may vent the 
grief, which stuffs my heart, a little, ere the weeping freeze 
~ again. 

Wherefore I to him: “If thou wouldst have me aid thee 
tell me who thou art; and if I do not extricate thee, may I 
have to go to the bottom of the ice.” 

He answered therefore: “I am Friar Alberigo," I am he 
obene pee from the ill garden, who here receive dates 

my figs. 

“Hah!” said Ito him, “then art thou dead already?” And 
eas ae body stands in the world above, | 

Such privilege has this Prolomea, that oftentimes the soul 
falls down hither, ere Atropos!2 impels it. 

And that thou more willingly mayest rid the glazen tears 
oe off my face, know that forthwith, when the soul be- 

as I did, her body is taken f 
thereafter rules it, dll Its aa has all papa roe ne 

pane sas Tushing to this cistern; and perhaps the body of 
; ps ee vests uucers here behind me, is stlll ap- 
.. .- Jou must know it, if ‘thou art but now come down: 
ItisS ’Oria: “tha ince 
he ha Out and many years ave paced sie 

“T believe,” said I to him, “tha 

Eve; * to him, “that thou deceivest me: for 
mula iS ne panics and eats, and drinks, and sleeps, 
“In the ditch above of the M ” sai % 

h Jove, of the. alebranche, said he, “there 

aes we aeecicus pitch is boiling, Michel Zanche had 


» When this man left a Devil in his stead in the body of 
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himself, and of one of his kindred who did the treacher 
slong with him. a 
But reach hither thy hand: open my eyes”; and I opened 
em not for him: and to be rude to him was courtes 
Ah, Genoese! men estranged from all morality, and fall 
of all corruption, why are ye not scattered from the earth? 
For with the worst spirit of Romagna, found I one of 
, who for his deeds even now in soul bathes in Cocytus 
and above on earth still seems alive in body. 


In 1288 the Guelfs were paramount in Pisa, but th ivi 
oe two parties, led by Ugolino della Gherardesca ae ae 
son, Nino de’ Visconti (for whom see Purg. viii), respectively. The 
head of the Ghibellines was the Archbishop of the city, Ruggieri 
degli Doe In order ey obtain supreme authority, Ugolino in- 
trigued with Ruggieri, and succeeded in expelling Nino. He was, 
however, in his turn betrayed by the Archbishop who, seeing that 
the Guelfs were Weakened, had Ugolino and four of his sons and 
grandsons imprisoned. When Guido of Montefeltro took command 
of the Pisan forces in March of the following year, 1289, the keys of 
oa peso RS Sa ie the river and the captives left to starve. 
: . Giuliano. 
3.Leading Ghibelline families of Pisa. 
4. Sons. Of Ugolino’s four companions, only two were actually his 
Sones and Uguccione; Nino and Anselmuccio being his 
ns. 
5. This verse has given rise to much controversy. The meaning ob- 
viously is, not that Ugolino was forced by the pangs of hunger to 
feed on the bodies, but that hunger brought about his death. 
6.The islands of Caprara and Gorgona, north-west of Elba and 
ues. ae Livorno, respectively, were at that time under the 
| isa. 
i In 1284, after the defeat of the Pisans by the Genoese at Meloria, 
ebout yielded certain castles to the Florentines and Lucchese. 
me hold that his motives were loyal, and that his only object was 
sppacily, these enemies of Pisa. But Dante evidently knew more of 
Bese CUCUMISCANICES, Besides, if the Count is atoning his treachery 
ca Dino rather than this action, how does he come to be in 
e Dante often alludes to the stories of bloodshed, hate and ven- 
: nce for which Thebes was notorious (see Cantos xxvi and XXX). 
Pol € name of this division is almost certainly derived from 
nee the captain of Jericho, who “Snviteth Simon and two OF his 
ah case and there treacherously murdereth them” (1 
1). 
+ vee the following canto. ; : 
‘Ina dispute relating to the lordship of Faenza, Alberigo, a mem- 
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he Manfredi family and one of the Fratj Gaudenzj, 

Seats his younger brother, Manfred (1284). Alberigo p retendea 
to forget all about this, but in the following year he invited Manfreg 
and his son to a banquet, and, at a given signal (the words “Bring 
the fruit”), they were pon murdered. The evil fruit of Friar Al 
beri ed into a proverb. 

if Aeonnemtie Rate that severs the thread of life, 

13. Branca d’Oria, member of a famous Ghibelline family of Genoa 
aided by a nephew, murdered his father-in-law, Michel Zanche (for 
whom see Canto xxii), at a banquet to which he had invited him. 


~ 
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The Judecca, or Last Circlet of Cocytus, takes its name from Judas 
Iscariot, and contains the souls of those “who betrayed their mas- 
vers and benefactors.” The Arch Traitor Satan, “Emperor of the 
Reale of Sorrow,” stands fixed in the Centre of it; and he too is 
punished DY bis own Sin, All the streams of Guilt keep flowing 
pack to bi, as their source; and from beneath his three Faces 
(Shadows of bis consciousness) issue forth the mighty wings with 
which he struggles, as it were, to raise himself; and sends out winds 
that freeze bi only the more firmly in bis ever-swelling Marsh. 
Dante bas to take a full view of him too; and then is carried 
through the Centre by his Mystic Guide—“grappling on the hair 
of Satan,” not without significance; and set down on “the other 
face of the Judecca.” And now the bitter journey of our Pilgrim is 
over; and a tone of gladness goes through the remaining verses. 
Hell is now behind bim, and the Stars of Heaven above: he has got 
beyond. the ‘Everlasting No, and is “sore travailled,” and the “away 
is long and difficult,’ but it leads from Darkness to the “bright 
world.” After some brief inquiries, “without caring for any repose,” 
by aid of the beaven-sent Wisdom he “plucks himself from the 
Abyss”: and follows climbing, till they see the Stars in the opposite 
hemisphere. 





“VEXILLA REGIS prodeunt inferni! towards us: 
therefore look in front of thee,” my Master said, “if thou 
discernest him.” 

As, when a thick mist breathes, or when the night comes 
on our hemisphere, a mill, which the wind turns, appears at 
distance: 

such an edifice did I now seem to see; and, for the wind, 
aun back behind my Guide, because no other shed was 

ere, 

Already I had come (and with fear I put it into verse) 
Where the souls were wholly covered, and shone through 

€ straw in glass. | 

ome are lying; some stand upright, this on its head, and 
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that upon its soles; another like 
When we had proceeded on ee a nds face to feet 
Guide to show to me the Creature which at It pleased my 
he took himself from before me and hs once so fair 
ing: “Lo Dis! and Jo the place whe made me stop, say- 
eye with fortitude.” pentapehoves thee a 
ow icy chill and hoarse I th 
Reader! for I write 1 enaveceme; a 
oe "write it not, because all speech meen C 
I did not die, and did not remain alive; : a 
self, if thou hast any grain of in eS; pow, Chink forty 
deprived of both death and life gepuity. wnatal became, 
The Emperor of the dolorous realm : 
sped sone out of the ice; and J in = A pattem mid breast 
e giants are to hi Iker to a gi 
sho lami iba Sean ArT oes now how oreceae 
: i fie Sa APE INCATTG raimety Ss to See a part. ES 
p his bro Seay eis u 
rs pees against his Maker, well san oT aftioden ae 
fa Oh how great a marvel seemed i ‘< 
peas head! The one in font wad y when I saw three 
rs were tw 7 3 It Was fier d: 
the very mid o, that were adjoi ree 
= his ie dle of each shoulder; Die aeetenoes aieed 
and the right 
lef ght seemed betw : 
left was such to look on, as the een white aud yellow; the 
7 escends.? y who come from where th 
bef ager each there issued forth ty ; 
ng ch tie erealol necro bee 
_abat’s: they; but were i Be pees 
oe and he was flapping tan a aor gad texture like 
_ Thereby ee meu ee winds went 
own three chins gushed tee with six 
‘ in RELY mouth eee ed tears and loc ecfca sai 
Tr. €; so that he thus k ped a sinner with his tecth, hik 
To the one in fr ept three of them in bea 
with the tearing: Pau the biting was meas mn torment. ; 
acre : for at ti M 
quite stript of skin. times the back ahem 


‘That soul 
up the 
Pp there, which suffers greates » 
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said the Master, “is Judas Iscariot, he who has his head 
within, and outside plies his legs. 

Of the other two, who have their heads beneath, that 
one, who hangs from the black visage, is Brutus: see how 
he writhes himself, and utters not a word; 

and the other is Cassius,* who seems so stark of limb. But 
night is reascending;* and now must we depart: for we - 
have seen the whole. 

As he desired, I clasped his neck; and he took opportun- 
ity of time and place; and when the wings were opened 


applied him to the shaggy sides, and then from shag to 
shag descended down, between the tangled hair and frozen 
crusts. 

When we had come to where the thigh revolves just on 
the swelling of the haunch, my Guide with labour and 
with difficulty 

turned his head where he had had his feet before, and 
grappled on the hair, as one who mounts; so that I thought 
we were returning into Hell again. 

‘Hold thee fast! for by such stairs,” said my Guide, 
panting like a man forspent, “must we depart from so much 
ill ”? 


Thereafter through the opening of a rock he issued 
forth, and put me on its brim to sit; then towards me he 
stretched his wary step. 

I raised my eyes, and thought to see Lucifer as I had left 
him; and saw him with the legs turned upwards; 

and the gross people who see not what that point iS 
uch I had passed, let them judge if I grew perplexed 
then. . 

“Rise up!” said the Master, “upon thy feet: the way is 
long, and difficult the road; and already to middle tierce 
the Sun returns.’ 

It was no palace-hall, there where we stood, but natural 
dungeon with an evil floor and want of light. - 

“Before I pluck myself from the Abyss,” said [ when 
risen up, “O Master! speak to me a little, to draw me out 
of error. 

Where is the ice? and:this, how is he fixed thus upside 
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down? and how, in so short a time, has the Sun from eve 
to morn made transit?” , 

And he to me: “Thou imaginest that thou art stil] y on 
the other side of the centre, where I caught hold on the 
hair of the evil Worm which pierces through the world 

Thou wast on that side, so long as I descended; when | 
turned myself, thou then didst pass the point to which all 
gravities from every part are drawn, ' 

and now thou art arrived beneath the hemisphere op- 
posed to that which canopies the great dry land,° ang 
underneath whose summit was consumed 

the Man, who without sin was born and lived; thou hast 
thy feet upon a little sphere, which forms the other face 
of the Judecca. 

Here it is morn, when it is evening there; and this Fiend, 
who made a ladder for us with his hair, is still fixed as he 
was before. 

On this side fell he down from Heaven; and the land. 
which erst stood out here, through fear of him veiled itself 
with sea, , 

and came to our hemisphere; and perhaps, in order to 
escape from him, that which on this side appears left here 
the empty space, and upwards rushed.” 

Down there, from Beelzebub as far removed as his tomb 
extends, is a space. not known by sight but by the sound 

of a rivulet® descending in it, along the hollow of a rock 
which it has eaten out with tortuous course and slow 
declivity. 

The Guide and I entered by that hidden road, to return 
into the bright world; and, without caring for any rest, 

_ we mounted up, he first and I second, so far that I dis- 
tinguished through a round opening the beauteous things 


which Heaven bears; and thence we issued out, again to see 
the Stars.° - 


1. [his is a parody of the first line of a Latin hymn by Fortunatus 
(6th century )—Vexilla regis prodeunt. The advancing standards are 
the wings of Lucifer. 


ae ane By yellow and black faces have been variously explained. 


terpretation seems to be the one which makes them rep- 
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tative of hatred, impotence and ignorance— +s 

eel to those of the Holy Trinity. SORIES-ENS GINRES GI 
3. Lhese three arch-sinners betrayed, in the persons of their lords 
and benefactors, the two most august representatives of Church and 
State—the founder of Christianity and the founder of the Roman 
Empire. The other sinners in Giudecca are not specified save in a 
general way. wa 

4.It is NOW about six o’clock on the Saturday evening. 

.See the chronological note on page 12. Tierce was the first of the 
four canonical divisions of the day, and would, at the equinox, last 
from six ull nine; middle tierce is therefore equivalent to half-past 
even. 
6 The northern hemisphere was held to be covered with land, the 
southern with water. 

7. This passage has generally been taken to establish a connection be- 
‘een the cone of the Mount of Purgatory and the funnel of Hell. 
It is obvious, however, that Hell was in existence ready to receive 
Satan, and that the empty space and the tomb refer not to Hell, but 
to the cavern into which the nether bulk of Satan is thrust. 

8 The rivulet is Lethe (see Purg. xxviii), which bears the memory 
of sin from Purgatory down to the place of sin in Hell. 

9. The word stars, with which each of the three canticles closes, indi- 
cates the constant aspiration of the poem, and of the soul whose 
journey it depicts towards the highest things. 
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Note on Dante’s Durgatory 


Si. THE CENTRAL IDEA OF THE PURGATORY 


THE KEY to the comprehension of Dante’s representa- 
tion of Purgatory is to be found in the connection of the 


mountain with the Earthly Paradise, or Garden of Eden, 


situated at its summit. We learn from careful reading of 
the last lines of the Jfermo that the mountain of Purgatory 
was thrown up (like a mole-hill, if one may use such an 
illustration) when Satan was hurled down from heaven to 
the centre of the earth. His upper bulk was thrust into 
Hell, which was already there to receive him, and be- 
neath the Mount of Purgatory the earth closed up behind 
him, leavirig a huge cavern, into which his nether limbs 
stretched up. 

So the fall of Satan was the occasion for a portion of the 
substance of the earth to leap up heavenward above all the 
elemental perturbations of the lower, atmosphere, thus 
making itself worthy to become the seat of that human 
race which was to replace the fallen angels. 

Now the life of Eden, had man persevered, was to have 
been an earthly life, including what may be thought of as 
natural religion,—a consciousness of the love and nearness 
of God, a perfect spontaneity of human joy and goodness, 
and a knowledge of all earthly wisdom. But the: higher 
revelations which would complete the life of man, not as 
an earthly but as a heavenly being, were to have been sub- 
sequently added. Therefore, when man fell he forfeited 
immediately the perfect earthly life, and ultimately the 
perfect heavenly life. His first task, then, must be to re- 
cover the life of the Earthly Paradise; and as purgation, or 
recovery from the fall, consists primarily in regaining 
Eden, the mountain pedestal of the Garden of Eden be- 
comes by a necessity of symbolic logic the scene of 
purgation. Physically and spiritually man must.climb back 
to the “uplifted garden.” Hence the key-note of the 
Purgatorio is primarily ethical, and only by implication 
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iritual. Cato, the type of the moral virtues, is the guardian 
ce the place; Virgil, the type of human philosophy, is the 
guide; and the Earthly Paradise, the type of the “blesseq_ 
ness of this life” (De Mon. iii. 16), is the immediate goa}. 
Beatrice is only realized by Dante as he had known her ip 
the Eden-like “new life” of his youth, and by no means as 
the august impersonation of revealed truth. She appears to 
him in due course, surrounded by her escort, when he has 
reached the state of earthly perfection; and the vacancy of 
that region of earthly bliss is explained to him by the Vision 
of false and confused government, wherein is portrayed the 
failure of Church and State to bring man back to the life 
of Eden. To the Church as an earthly organization, or 
regimen, the grace of God has committed by anticipation 
such revealed truth as is necessary to help the enfeebled 
will of man to recover the state of Eden. But the Church, 
as a regimen, is not to be confounded with Revelation 
(Beatrice) herself. The proper office of the Church, as a 


regimen, ends when the proper office of Beatrice begins. 
See De Monarchia, iii. 4. 


& 
§2. THE DIVISIONS OF THE PURGATORY 


The details of the second cantica follow the general 
schemes; based on three, sub-divided into seven, raised by 
unlike additions to nine, and by a final member on a totally 
different plane, to ten. 

The threefold division, which is expounded at length in 
Canto xvii, rests on the distinction between (i) perverse, 
(ii) defective, and (iii) excessive love. By perverse love 1s 
meant a delight in things which ought to grieve us, and of 
the three natural objects of love, God, self, and neighbour, 
the two first are secured (except in case of such monstrous 
perversion as is punished in Circle 7 of Hell) from hate. 
(I) Perverse love, then, must consist in taking a delight in 
evils that befall others. The proud man desires to excel, and 
therefore rejoices in defeating the attempt of others (i)- 

he envious man hates being over-shadowed and made to 
think meanly of himself and his belongings, and therefore 
Tejoices in the misfortunes of others (ii). The angry man 
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wishes in his indignation to make those who have offended 
him smart, and so finds a satisfaction in their sufferings (iii). 

Il) They who are spiritually and intellectually sluggish in 
the contemplation of divine goodness, or sluggish in the 
will to pursue it, are alike guilty of sloth, or inadequate 
love (iv). (III) And those who pursue wealth (v), or the 

leasures of the table (vi), or carnal appetite (vii), with- 
out observing due limitations, are guilty of excessive and 
il-regulated love for things which should only take a 
secondary place in their affections. Hence the threefold 
division, by sub-division of its extreme members, has given 
us a sevenfold division which coincides with the seven 
deadly sins of the Catholic Church. Besides this we have on 
the island at the base of the mountain those who have died 
in contumacy against the Church; and on the slopes of the 
mount below the gate we have the late-repentant. These 
two classes raise seven to nine; and at the top of the moun- 
tain we have the Earthly Paradise, not part of Purgatory 
at all, but the goal to which the purified souls are led. 


10 The Garden of Eden _ The Earthly 
: | Paradise 
9 Carnality vii 
—=8 Excessive III Gluttony vi | The seven 
7 o Avarice v circles of pur- 
6 ® {Defective II Sloth iv . }gation of the 
as — Anger iil seven deadly 
4 Perverted | Envy ii sins 
3 Pride i 


The Late-repentant 


The Excommunicate \antepur gatory 
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The Chronology of the “Purgatorio” 


IT Is NEAR SUNRISE when the Poets issue at the east 
base of the Mountof Purgatory (i),and close u =a 
as oe. € UPON sunrise 
6 A.M., as they leave Cato. The stars in mid-heaven have 
disappeared when the souls are discharged from the angel’s 
boat (ii), though shadows are not yet distinctly visible 
since the souls recognize Dante as a living man only by hi 

y by his 
breathing. The sun is up and the hour of Vespers, 3 p.ar 
has already arrived in Italy, as the Poets turn westward 
again towards the mountain (ii). Ihe conversation with 
Manfred is over about 9.20 A.M. (iv). It is noonday when 
Dante has finished his conversation with Belaqua; that is to 
say, rue oun is in the north; and since the poets are almost 
on the due east portion of the mountain, it is not long 
ere ae sun disappears behind the hill (vi). So Dante casts 
ng eo a is os recognized as a living man by Sor- 
(vii) pao. ae SSeS till day is declining 
i lpatebace nc SON s in the valley of the kings sing 
: ie g hymn (vu); very soon after which the poets 
oecen ( escent being possible after sunset, though they 
ae mee ae cf. vil) into the valley, as twi- 
seu ‘ cepens: aking the moment of full moon to have 
poe peut on the Friday morning, it is now 3 X 24 
Aeeiene € S moon, and the retardation of the moon is 
auees hes au : URS = 2 hours 36 minutes; and the 
Sane ta one as passed through the Scales and is 36 
ake aes = er pon: The first stars of Scorpion, then, 
an € lunar aurora are on the horizon, and it 
IS JUST Over 8.30 P.M. on what (with wir Lopate 

eas - on (with the reservations indI- 
cated in the chronological n 
ILM ote on the I7ferno) we may 
call Monday evening, when D 
TSE oii Gee ante falls asleep (ix). Before 
fares eons orning Dante has a vision of the eagle, 
is In point of fact carried up b i 
of Purgatory, where h up by Lucia near to the gate 
tardation of the ie * awakes at about 8 a.m. The re, 
N 1s now 3 hours and 2 minutes, and 


Th ~ . 
i a vo ae upon the first terrace she has already 
; . It is therefore eponts ae About 12 o’clock noon 
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they reach the stair to the second circle (xii). When the 
Poets pass from the second to the third terrace they are 
walking westward and have therefore reached the northern 
yarter of the mount, and it is 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
(xv); and their direction has not sensibly changed when 
they meet the wrathful. ‘The sun has already set at the base 
of the mountain (xvii) when the final visions of the circle 
of the wrathful come upon Dante, and he sets to the Poets, 
high up on the mountain, just as they have completed the 
ascent of the stair to the fourth circle. By comparing these 
data, it will be seen that the Poets traverse portions of the 
fret three circles, constituting altogether a quadrant or a 
little more, during this day. They start on the eastern side 
of the mountain, and end at the north, or a little west of it, 
and have spent about three hours in each circle. About 
three hours more are occupied by Virgil’s discourse, which 
ends towards midnight, when the moon, which rose at 
9.28, a good way south of east, now first appears due east, 
or a trifle north of due east, from behind the mountain 
(xviii). Before dawn (xix) on what we may call Wednes- 
day, Dante has his vision of the Siren, and it is full daylight 
when he wakes. They still travel due, or nearly due, west, 
with the newly risen sun at their backs. They swiftly pass 
the fourth circle and reach the fifth, in which they stay 
so long that it is after ten when they reach the sixth cir- 
cle (xxii). Though they are now well to the west of the 
mountain, the sun has travelled with them, so that Dante 
casts a shadow (xxiii). Indeed it is after two o’clock when 
they reach the stair which leads to the seventh circle (xxv), 
so that by this time shadows are visible on the mountain 
from near the north-east to near the south-west of its sur- 
face. As Dante converses with the shades on the seventh 
terrace the sun is almost due west; the Poet is walking 
nearly due south, the sun on his right and the flame grow- 
ing redder under his shadow at the left (xxvi). And the 
position is not perceptibly changed when the angel of the 
Circle appears to them as the sun sets at the base of the 
mountain (xxvii); nor have they mounted many stairs after 
Passing through the flame, before the sun, exactly behind 
*m, sets on the higher regions of the mount where they 
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now are. Before sunrise on the day we may call T 

Dante sees Leah in his vision, and wakes at dave 
The sun shines full upon their faces as they enter th, 
Earthly Paradise from the western point, facing east. a 4 
it is noonday (xxxiil) as they reach the source of le 
and Eunoé. : 


For the time references in the Paradiso, see Par. XLVI 
and Argument. 
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Prologue: The Poets issue on the low-lying shore east of the Mount 
of Purgatory, and Dante’s eyes, which in Hell have shared the 
misery of bis beart, becomes once more the instruments of delight, 
as he looks into the clear blue sky and sees Venus near the eastern 
horizon. The South Pole of the Heavens is well above the southern 
horizon, and all is bathed in the light of the glorious constellation 
never Seen since man, at the Fall, was banished to the Northern 
Hemisphere. Turning north, the Poet perceives the venerable figure 
of Cato, his face illuminated by the four stars, typifying the four 
moral virtues. He challenges the Poets as though fugitives from 
Hell; but Virgil pleads the command of a Lady of Heaven, and 
explains that Dante still lives, and is seeking that liberty for love 
of which Cato himself had renounced iis life. He further appeals 
to bim, by bis love of Marcia, to further their journey through his 
realm. Cato is untouched by the thought of Marcia, from whom he 
isnow inwardly severed; but in reverence for the heavenly mandate 
he bids Virgil gird Dante with the rush of humility and cleanse his 
face with dew from the stains of Hell, that he may be ready to 
meet the ministers of Heaven. The sun, now rising, will teach them 
the ascent. The Poets seek the shore, as the sea ripples under the 
morning breeze; and Virgil follows Cato’s behest, cleansing Dante’s 
face with dew, and plucking the rush, which instantly springs up 
again miraculously renewed. 





TO COURSE o’er better waters now hoists sail the little 
bark of my wit, leaving behind her a sea so cruel. | 
And I will sing of that second realm, where the human 
spirit is purged and becomes worthy to ascend to Heaven. 
But here let dead poesy rise up again, O holy Muses, 
since yours am I, and here let Calliope! rise somewhat, 
accompanying my song with that strain whose stroke 
the Wretched Pies felt so that they despaired of pardon. 
Weet hue of orient sapphire which was gathering on the 
“lear forehead of the sky, pure even to the first circle, 
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to mine eyes restored delight, soon as I issued forth from 
the dead air which had afflicted eyes and heart. 

The fair planet which hearteneth to love? was makin 
the whole East to laugh, veiling the Fishes that were in 
her train. ay 

I turned me to the right hand, and set my mind on the 
other pole, and saw four stars® never yet seen save by the 
first people. 1 ae 

The heavens seemed to rejoice in their flames. O North- 
ern widowed clime, since thou art bereft of beholding 
them! 

When I was parted from gazing at them, turning me a 
little to the other pole, there whence the Wain had already 
disappeared,* 

I saw near me an old man’ solitary, worthy of such great 
reverence in his mien, that no son owes more to a father. 

Long he wore his beard and mingled with white hair, 
like unto his. locks of which a double list fell on his breast. 

The rays of the four holy lights adorned his face so with 
brightness, that I beheld him as were the sun before him. 

“Who are ye that against the dark stream® have fled the 
eternal prison?” said he, moving those venerable plumes. 

“Who hath guided you? or who was a lamp unto you 
issuing forth from the deep night that ever maketh black 
the infernal vale? 

Are the laws of the pit thus broken, or is there some new 
counsel changed in Heaven that being damned ye come 
to my rocks?” 

Then did my Leader lay hold on me, and with words, 
and with hand, and with signs, made reverent my knees 
and brow. | 

Then answered him: “Of myself I came not. A lady 
came down from Heaven through whose prayers I suc- 
coured this man with my company. 

But since it is thy will that more be unfolded of our state, 
how it truly is, my will it cannot be that thou be denied. 

He hath ne'er seen the last hour,” but by his madness 
Was SO near to it, that very short time there was to turn. 

Even as I said, I was sent to him to rescue him, and no 
other way there was but ms along. which I have set me- 
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] have shown him all the guilty people, and now do 
purpose showing those spirits that purge them under thy 

1arge. 

d Hew have brought him, ’twere long to tell thee: Virtue 
descends from on high which aids me to guide him to see 
thee and to hear thee. 

Now may it please thee to be gracious unto his coming: 
heseeketh freedom, which is so precious, as he knows who 
giveth up life for her. 

Thou knowest it; since for her sake death was not bitter 
to thee in Utica, where thou leftest the raiment which at 
the great day shall be so bright. 

The eternal laws by us are not violated, for he doth live 
and Minos® binds me not; but I am of the circle where are 
the chaste eyes 

of thy Marcia,° who visibly yet doth pray thee, O holy 
breast, that thou hold her for thine own: for love of her 
then incline thee unto us. 

Let us go through thy seven kingdoms: thanks of thee I 
will bear back to her, if thou deign to be mentioned there 
below.” 

“Marcia was so pleasing to mine eyes while I was 
yonder,”*° said he then, “that every grace she willed of 
me I did. 

Now that she dwells beyond the evil stream,14 no more 
may she move me, by that law which was made when I 
thence came forth. 

But if a heavenly lady moves and directs thee, as thou 
sayest, no need is there for flattery: let it suffice thee that 
inher name thou askest me. 

Go then, and look that thou gird this man with a smooth 
lush, and that thou bathe his face so that all filth may 

ence be wiped away: 

for twere not meet with eye obscured by any mist to 
80 before the first minister of those that are of Paradise. . 

This little isle all round about the very base, there, where 
the wave beats it, bears rushes on the soft mud. 
ly 0 other plant that would put forth leaf or harden can 

€ there, because it yields not to the buffetings. | 

€n be not this way your return; the sun, which now 
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is rising, will show you how to take the mount at an easier 
nt.” . 

aso he vanished; and I uplifted me without speaking, and 
drew me all back to my Leader, and directed mine eyes 
to him. 

He began: “Son, follow thou my steps: turn we back 
for this way the plain slopes down to its low bounds.” 

The dawn was vanquishing the breath of morn which 
fled before her, so that from afar I recognized the trembling 
of the sea. ( 

We paced along the lonely plain, as one who returns to 
his lost road, and, till he reach it, seems to go in vain. 

When we came there where the dew is striving with the 
sun, being at a place where, in the cool air, slowly it js 
scattered; 

both hands outspread, gently my Master laid upon the 
sweet grass; wherefore I who was ware of his purpose, 

raised towards him my tear-stained cheeks: there made 
he all revealed my hue which Hell had hidden. 

We came then on to the desert shore, that never saw man 
navigate its waters who thereafter knew return. 

There he girded me even as it pleased Another: O mar- 
vel! that such as he plucked the lowly plant, even such did 
it forthwith spring up again, there whence he tore it. 


bl 


1. Calliope—the Muse of Epic Poetry.—The Pierides, the nine daugh- 
ters of Pierus, King of Emathia, having challenged the Muses to a 
contest of song and suffered defeat, were changed by them into 
magples (see Ovid’s Metam. v). 

2. Venus was not actually in Pisces in the spring of 1300, but Dante 
is probably following a tradition as to the position of all the planets 
at the moment of Creation (cf. Inf. i). In the representation of the 
Creation in the Collegiate Church at San Gemignano, Venus is de- 
picted as being in Pisces. See diagram on p. 222. 

3- We must assume either that Dante invented these four stars, which 
he identifies with the four cardinal virtues—Prudence, Justice, For- 
utude and Temperance (cf. Cantos xxix and xxxi; or that he had 
learnt the existence of the Southern Cross from some traveller.— - 
The first people are probably Adam and Eve. When these were 
driven from the y Paradise (situated on the summit of the 


*See “Note on Dante’s Pu ” + of the - 
Purgatorio” at pp. 189 and fae and “The Chronology 
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Mount of Purgatory), the southern hemisphere was held to be un- 
qhabited (Cf. Inf. xxvi): for according to medieval geography the 
whole of Asia and Africa were north of the equator. 
Only a portion of the Wain would at any time be visible in the 
-~osed latitude of Purgatory, and it was now completely below 
the horizon. 
s. Cato of Utica (born 95 B.c.), one of the chief opponents of 
nsar’s measures. After the battle of Thapsus, he committed suicide 
rather than fall into his enemy’s hands (3.c. 46). This was regarded 
as the supreme act of devotion to liberty (Conv. iii. 5; De Mon. ii 
), and partly accounts for his position here; though Virgil’s line— 
secretosque pios, lis dantem jura Catonem (Zin, viii), which refers 
to the good set apart from the wicked in the world beyond, prob- 
ably weighed more heavily with Dante. Our poet’s general concep- 
tion of Cato is derived from Lucan (Pharsalia, ii); and his intense 
admiration of the man_and of his \character finds expression in 
several passages of the Convito (iv. 5, 6, 27, 28). Cato’s position as 
warder of the Christian Purgatory is probably to be explained in a 
similar way as the position. of Ripheus in Paradise (see Par. xx, 
notes 8 and 12); note especially the allegorical significance of the 
stars, and the fact that sw 1s often synonymous with God. 
6.See Inf. xxxiv. 
».last hour, here used in the double sense of bodily and spiritual 
ea (cf. Conv. iv. 7). The verses refer, of course, to the allegory 
of inf. 1. 
8.For Minos, see Jf. v. 
9. Marcia (for whom see Inf. iv) was the second wife of Cato, who 
yielded her to his friend Q. Hortensius. On the death of the latter, 
she was again married to Cato. The Convito (iv. 28) contains an 
elaborate allegory, in which the return of Marcia to Cato signifies 
the return of the noble soul to God. ; 
10. yonder when used by itself in the Purgatorio always means “in 
the other hemisphere.” 
11, The evil streanz is the Acheron (see J7f. ili). 
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The course of the Poets round and up the northern half of the 
Mount of Purgatory, from East to West. Seen from above. 
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Roa the portions of the mountain under light and shade at 6 
_ a clocR am. Cf. Purg. ii, ix (two hours later), xix, XXVil. | 
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At Jerusalem day is setting and night rising, and in Purgatory day 
rising and night setting; and as the Poets, pondering on their course, 
are delaying their journey against their will, they see glowing red 
in the east a light swiftly approaching them; which Virgil soon 
recognizes as Charon’s angelic counterpart, who with stroke of 
wing guides alight bark with its charge of happy souls to the moun- 
tain of purification. As they land the souls chant the psalm of the 
Exodus, and with the sign of the cross their angelic guard departs, 
to renew bis mission. The risen sun now shoots full daylight into 
the sky, obliterating Capricorn from the zenith; the new-come folk 
inquire the way and Virgil answers that he and his companion are 
strangers like themselves, whereon the shades observe that Dante 
breathes and is stillin the first life, and in their eagerness almost for- 
get the cleansing for which they have come to the mount. One espe- - 
cially, the musician Casella, presses forward with a look of such 
affection that the Poet opens is arms to embrace him, but be only 
clasps an entpty shade. Dante must now explain the mystery of his 
own presence in that place while still in the flesh, and Casella in bis 
turn must explain the delay of many months between his death and 
bis admission into the boat of the redeemed that gathers its happy 
charge at the mouth of Tiber. Dante’s beart and senses are still ach- 
ing from the anguish of Hell; and the loveliness of earth, sea and sky 
has re-awakened his perception of the bealing power of beauty. Soa 
great longing comes over hint once more to hear the sweet singer’s 
voice that has so often soothed him and banished all bis cares. Does 
that power of song which on earth seems akin to the spirit world, 
survive the great change? Casella’s answer is to sing, in tones the 
sweetness whereof can never die, a song that Dante himself had 
written to the praise of Wisdom; whereon Virgil und all the other 
souls gather eagerly around, till rebuked for this premature indul- 
gence and repose by the stern Cato, who bids them to press forward 
the Cleansing work of the mountain. Whereon they scud along the 
plain like startled doves. iN § 
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ALREADY HAD the sun reached the horizon, Whose 
meridian circle covers Jerusalem with its highest point, 
and night which opposite to him revolves, from Ganges 
forth was issuing with the Scales, that fall from her hand 
n she prevails; 
ys that ee Aurora’s white and rubby cheeks, there 
where I was, through too great age were turning orange. 

We were alongside the ocean yet, like folk who ponder 
o’er their road, who in heart do go and in body stay: 

and lo, as on the approach of morn, through the dense 
mists Mars burns red, low in the West o'er the ocean-floor; 

such to me appeared—so may I see it again!—a light 
coming o’er the sea so swiftly, that no flight is equal to 
its motion; 

from which, when I had a while withdrawn mine eyes 
to question my Leader, I saw it brighter and bigger grown. 

Then on each side of it appeared to me a something 
white; and from beneath it, little by little, another white- 
ness came forth. 

My Master yet did speak no word, until the first white- 
nesses appeared as wings; then, when well he knew the 
pilot, 

he cried: “Bend, bend thy knees; behold the Angel of 
God: fold thy hands: henceforth shalt thou see such 
ministers. 

Look how he scorns all human instruments, so that oar 
he wills not, nor other sail than his wings, between shores 
so distant. 

See how he has them heavenward turned, plying the air 
with eternal plumes, that are not mewed like mortal hair.” 

Then as more and more towards us came the bird divine, 
brighter yet he appeared, wherefore mine eye endured him 
not near: 

but I bent it down, and he came on to the shore with a 
vessel so swift and light that the waters nowise drew it in. 

On the stern stood the celestial pilot, such, that blessed- 


ness seemed writ upon him, and more than a hundred 
Spirits sat within. : 
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“In exitu Israel de fEgypto,” sang they all together with 
one Voice, with what of that psalm? is thereafter written. 

Then made he to them the sign of Holy Cross, whereat 
they all flung them on the strand and quick even as he came 
he went his way. 

The throng that remained there seemed strange to the 
place, gazing around like one who assayeth new things. 

On every side the sun, who with his arrows bright had 
chased the Goat from midst of heaven, was shooting forth 
the day, 

are the new people lifted up their faces towards us, 
saying to us: “If ye know show us the way to go to the 
mount.” 

And Virgil answered: “Ye think perchance that we have 
experience of this place, but we are strangers even as 

e are. 
, We came but now, a little while before you, by other 
way which was so rough and hard, that the climbing now 
will seem but play to us.” 

The souls who had observed me by my breathing that 
I was yet alive, marvelling grew pale; 

and as to a messenger, who bears the olive, the folk 
draw nigh to hear the news, and none shows himself shy at 
trampling; 

so on my face those souls did fix their gaze, fortunate 
every one, well nigh forgetting to go and make them fair. 

I saw one of them draw forward to embrace me with 
such great affection, that he moved me to do the like. _ 

O shades empty save in outward show! thrice behind it 
my hands I clasped, and as often returned with them to 
my breast. ; 

With wonder methinks I coloured me, whereat the shade 
mud and drew back, and J, following it, flung me for- 
ward, 

Gently it bade me pause: then knew I who it was, and 
did pray him that he would stay a while to speak to me. 

He answered me: “Even as I loved thee in the mortal 
body so do I love thee freed; therefore I stay: but where- 
fore goest thou?” 
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“Casella! mine, to return here once again where J am, 
make I this journey,” said I, “but how hath so much time 
been taken from thee?” 

And he to me: “No wrong 1s done me, if he who bears 
away when and whom he pleases hath many times denieg 
me this passage; | 

for of 5 oe will his will is made. Truly for three monthss 
past he hath taken, in all peace, whoso hath wished to enter. 

Wherefore I, who now was turned to the seashore where 
Tiber’s wave grows salt,° kindly by him was garnered in. 

To that mouth now he hath set his wings, because ever- 
more are gathered there, they who to Acheron sink not 
down.” ) 

And I: “If a new law take not from thee memory or skill 
in that song of love which was wont to calm my every 
desire, 

may it please thee therewith to solace awhile my soul, 
that, with its mortal form journeying here, is sore dis- 
tressed.” 

“Love that in my mind discourseth to me,” began he 
then so sweetly, that the sweetness yet within me sounds. 

My Master and I and that people who were with him, 
seemed so glad as if to aught else the mind of no one of 
them gave heed. 

We were all fixed and intent upon his notes; and lo the 
old man venerable, crying: “What is this, ye laggard 
Spirits? 

what negligence, what tarrying is this? Haste to the 
mount and strip you of the slough, that lets not God be 
manifest to you.” 

As doves when gathering wheat or tares, all assembled 
at their repast, quiet and showing not their wonted pride, 

if aught be seen whereof they have fear, straightway let 


stay their food, because they are assailed by greater care; 

so saw I that new company leave the singing, and go 
towards the hillside, like one who goes, but knoweth not 
where he may come forth; nor was our parting less quick. 
1. It is sunset at Jerusalem: and midni i.€., 10 

: salem; < ght on the Ganges, 7.¢., } 
India [when the sun is in Aries, the night is in the opposite sign © 
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+1 or the Scales; and Libra falls from the hand of ni 

oe the autumn equinox, when the sun enters the coals 
and the nights become longer than the days): it is therefore sunrise 
vy Purgatory (see the diagram on p. 200). 
,, According to Dante (Ep. ad Can. Grand § 7) the anagogical 
meaning of this Psalm (cxiv) is “the exit of the sanctified soul from 
the slavery of this corruption to the liberty of eternal glory.” Cf. 
Conv. ii. 15 and see Par. xxv, mote 7. 

See the chronological nore, p. 192. The light of the rising sun 
(which was in Aries) had blotted Capricorn out of mid-heaven 
(Capricorn touching the meridian at the moment when Aries 
touches the horizon). See diagram on p. 222. 

Casella, a musician of Florence or of Pistoia, and a personal friend 
of Dante’s, some of whose verses he is said to have set to music, 
including perhaps the ballad Love that in my mind discourseth to 
me, which was subsequently annotated by the poet in the third book 
of his Convito. 

5 Le three months, i.¢., since the beginning of the Jubilee (cf. Inf. 
xviii). 

6. Salvation is to be attained only in the true Church, which has its 
seat at Rome: hence the souls of those that are not damned assemble 
at the mouth of the Tiber, the port of Rome. 
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When Dante bas recovered from his confusion, and Virgil from the 
self-reproach caused by his momentary neglect of his charge, the 
Poets look west toward the mountain. The sun shines behind them 
and throws Dante’s shadow right before him. Now for the first time 
be misses Virgil’s shadow, and thinks that he has lost his com. 
panionship; but Virgil reassures him. It 1s nine hour agone since the 
sun rose in the place where lies that part of himt which once cast q 
shadow. The nature of the aerial bodies in the spirit world is un- 
fathomable by human philosophy, which yearns in vain for solutions 
of the mysteries of faith. When they arrive at the foot of the moun- 
tain, the Poets are at a loss how to scale its precipices; but at their 
left Dante perceives a group of souls slowly moving toward them 
from the south. With Virgil’s sanction they go to meet them, and 
by thus reversing the usual direction which the souls take, following 
the sun, they excite the amazement of the elect spirits from whom 
they inquire their way. These sheep without a shepherd—for they 
are the souls of such as died in contumacy against the Church, and 
they must dree their rebellion against the chief Shepherd bv thirty 
times as long a space of shepberdless wandering—are yet more 
amazed than before when they see Dante’s shadow and hear from 
Virgil that he is still in the first life. They make sign to them to 
reverse their course; and one of them, King Manfred, when Dante 
has failed to recognize him, tells the story of bis death at the battle 
of Benevento; of the pitiless persecution even of bis lifeless body by 
the Bishop of Cosenza and Pope Clement. He declares that the 
Infinite Goodness hath so wide an embrace that it enfoids all who 
turn to it; explains the limitations of the power of the Church’s 
malediction, and implores the prayers of bis daughter Constance. 


esas ——— 


ALTHOUGH THEIR sudden flight was scatter- 


ing them o’er the plain, turned to the mount where justice 
probes us, 


I drew me close to my faithful comrade; and how should 


I have sped without him? who would have brought me up 
the mountain? 
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Gnawed he seemed to me by self-reproach. O noble con- 
science and clear, how sharp a sting is a little fault to thee! 

When his feet had lost that haste which mars the dignity 
of every act, my mind, that erewhile was centred within, 

widened its scope as In eager search, and I set my face 
to the hillside which rises highest heavenward from the — 
watels. ; 

The sun, that behind us was flaming red, was broken in 
front of me in the figure in which it had its beams stayed 
byame- | 

I turned me aside from fear of being forsaken, when I 
saw only before me the earth darkened. | 

And my Comfort began to say to me, turning full round: 
“Why dost thou again distrust? believest thou not me 
with thee and that I do guide thee? 

It is already evening! there, where the body buried lies 
within which I made shadow: Naples possesses it, and from 
Brindisi ’tis taken." ) 

Now, if before me no shadow falls, marvel not more 
than at the heavenly spheres, that one doth not obstruct 
the light from the other. 

To suffer torments, heat and frost, bodies such as these 
that power disposes, which wills not that its workings be 
revealed to us. : 

Mad is he who hopes that our reason may compass that 
infinitude which one substances in three persons fills. 

Be ye content, O human race, with the quia!* For if ye 
had been able to see the whole, no need was there for Mary 
to give birth;* 

and ye have seen such sages desire fruitlessly, whose 
desire had else been satisfied, which is given them for 
eternal grief. 

I speak of Aristotle and of Plato, and of many others.” 
And here he bent his brow, and said no more, and re- 
mained troubled. 

We reached meanwhile the mountain’s foot: there found 
We the cliff so steep that vainly there would legs be nimble. 

Twixt Lerici and Turbia,® the way most desolate, most 
solitary, is a stairway easy and free, compared with that. 

ow who knows on which hand the scarp doth slope, 
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said my Master, halting his steps, “so that he may climb 
who wingless goes?” elt B 

And while he held his visage low, searching in thought 
anent the way, and I was looking up about the rocks, 

on the left hand appeared to me a throng of souls, who 
moved their feet towards us, and yet seemed not to qq- 
vance, so slow they came. ; 

“Master,” said I, “lift up thine eyes, behold there one 
who will give us counsel; if of thyself thou mayest have 
it not.” 

He looked at them, and with gladsome mien answered: 
“Go we thither, for slowly they come, and do thou con- 
firm thy hope, sweet son.” 

As yet that people were so far off (I mean after a thou- 
sand paces of ours) as a good slinger would carry with 
his hand, 

when they all pressed close to the hard rocks of the steep 
cliff, and stood motionless and close, as he halts to gaze 
around who goes in dread. 

“O ye whose end was happy, O spirits already chosen,” 
Virgil began, “by that same peace which I believe by you 
all is awaited, 

tell us where the mountain slopes, so that it may be pos- 
sible to go upward; for time lost irks him most who 
knoweth most.” 

As sheep come forth from the pen, in ones, in twos, in 
threes, and the others stand all timid, casting eye and 
nose to earth, ; 

and what the first one doeth, the others do also, huddling 
up to her if she stand still, silly and quiet, and know not 
why, 

so saw I then the head of that happy flock move to come 
on, modest in countenance, in movement dignified. 

When those in front saw the light broken on the ground 
on ny right side, so that the shadow was from me to the 
rock, 

they halted, and drew them back somewhat; and all the 
others that came after, knowing not why, did the like. 

Without your aeons confess to you, that this is 4 
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human body ye sce, by which the sun’s light on the ground . 


cleft. : 

Marvel ye not, but believe that not without virtue which 
cometh from heaven, he seeks to surmount this wall.” 

So my Master; and that worthy people said: “Turn ye, 
enter then before us,” with the backs of their hands mak- 
ing sign. 
ed one of them began: “Whoever thou art, thus while 
going turn thy face, give heed if e’er thou sawest me 

aa de r” 

/ [ turned me to him, and steadfastly did look: golden- 
haired was he, and fair, and of noble mien; but one of his 
eyebrows a Cut had cleft. . P | 

When I humbly had disclaimed ever to have seen him, 
he said: “Now look”; and he showed me a wound above 
his breast. 

Then smiling said: “I am Manfred,’ grandson of Em- 
press Constance; wherefore I pray thee, that when thou 
returnest, 

thou go to my fair daughter, parent of the glory of Sicily 
and of Aragon, and tell her sooth, if other tale be told. 

After I had my body pierced by two mortal stabs, I 
gave me up weeping to him who willingly doth pardon. 

Horrible were my transgressions; but infinite goodness 
hath such wide arms that it accepteth all that turn to It. 

If Cosenza’s Pastor, who to chase of me was set by 
Clement, then had well read that page in God, 

the bones of my body would yet be at the bridgehead 
near Benevento, under the guard of the heavy cairn. 

Now the rain washes them, and the wind stirs them, 
beyond the Realm, hard by the Verde, whither he trans- 
lated them with tapers quenched. 

By curse of theirs man is not so lost, that eternal love 
may not return, so long as hope retaineth aught of green. 

True is it, that he who dies in contumacy of Holy 

hurch, even though at the last he repent, needs must 
Stay outside this bank 

thirtyfold for all the time that he hath lived in his pre- 

sumption, if such decree be not shortened by holy prayers. 

ook now, if thou canst make me glad, by revealing to 
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my good Constance how thou hast seen me, and also thi, 
ban: for here, through those yonder, much advancement 
comes.” 


1. evening is the last of the four divisions of the day, from 3 to 6 
p.m. (cf. Conv. iii. 6; iv. 23). When it is 3 P.M. in Italy, it is 6 png, at 
Jerusalem and 6 A.M. in Purgatory. = 

2. This tradition is recorded by Virgil’s biographers, Donatus and 
Suetonius. The body was transferred by order of Augustus (cf. 
Canto vii). ee . . 

3. Be satisfied that it is, without asking the reason_why. “Demonstra- 
tion is two-fold: the one demonstrates by means of the cause, and js 
called propter quid .. . the other by means of the effect, and is called 
the demonstration quia” (Thomas Aquinas). _ 
4. Had human reason been capable of penetrating these mysteries, 
there would have been no need for the revelation of the Word of 
God. 

.Lerici and Turbia are at the eastern and western extremities of 
Liguria, respectively. 
6. [The mountain was on their right, and the sun on their left. 
7. This is Manfred (ca. 1231-1266), grandson of the Emperor Henry 
VI and of his wife Constance (for whom see Par. iii), and natural 
son of the Emperor Frederick II. Manfred’s wife, Beatrice of Savoy, 
bore him a daughter who (in 1262) married Peter III of Aragon 
(for whom and for whose sons see Canto vii; cf. also Par. xix). Man- 
fred became King of Sicily in 1258, usurping the rights of his nephew 
Conradin. The Popes naturally opposed him, as a Ghibelline, and 
excommunicated him; and in 1265, Charles of Anjou came to Italy 
with a large army, on the invitation of Clement IV, and was crowned 
as counter King of Sicily. On February 26, 1266, Manfred was de- 
feated by Charles at Benevento (some thirty miles north-east of 
Naples), and slain. He was buried near the battlefield, beneath a 
huge cairn (each soldier of the army contributing a stone); but his 
body was disinterred by order of the Pope, and deposited on the 
banks of the Verde (now the Garigliano, cf. Par. viii), outside the 
boundaries of the Kingdom of Naples and of the Church States, and 
with the rites usual at the burial of those who died excommunicated. 
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In the eagerness of his attention to Manfred’s tale, Dante takes no 
note of the passing AUOe: and thereby furnishes a practical refutation 
of the Platonic doctrine of the plurality of souls; for if the soul that 
presides over hearing were one, and the soul that notes the passage 
of time another, then the completest absorption of the former could 
not $0 involve the latter as to prevent it from exercising its own 
special function. It ts three and a balf bours front sunrise when the 
souls point out the narrow cleft by which the pilgrims are to ascend 
the mountain; after which they take their leave of them. It is only 
the wings of longing and hope that enable Dante to overcome the 
impediments of the ascent, and bring bim through the cleft to the 
open slope of the mountain, which he breasts at Virgil’s direction 
though it lies at an angle of more than forty-five degrees. In answer 
to his weary plea for a pause, Virgil urges him to gain a terrace that 
circles the mount a little above them. There they rest, and, looking 
east, survey their ascent, after the complacent fashion of mountain- 
climbers; but Dante is amazed to find that the sun is north of the 
equator and strikes on his left shoulder. Virgil explains that this is 
because they are in the southern hemisphere, at the antipodes of 
Jerusalem. Were the sun in Gemini instead of Aries, he would be 
further to the north yet. Dante rebearses and expands the lesson 
Virgil has taught him, and then (having meanwhile apparently 
turned west, facing the slope) makes inquiry as to the height of the 
mountain. Virgil, without making any direct answer, cheers bis 
weary companion by assuring bint that as they mount higher, the 
ascent becomes ever less arduous, till mounting up becomes as spon- 
taneous as the movement of a ship dropping down stream, and then 
comes rest. Whereat a voice suddenly rising from behind a great 
stone lying south of them, intimates to Dante that he will probably 
etperience a keen desire for rest before that consunmmation. 
Whereon the Poets move to the shady or southern side of the rock 
where they see souls whose repentance had been deferred to the 
moment of death, stretched in attitudes of indolence. And in par- 
ticular Belacqua, an old friend of Dante’s, sits hugging bis knees like 
Sloth’s own brother. It is be who bad given Dante his mocking 
warning, and who now in the same vein taunts him with bis readi- 
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ness to reproach others for their sloth the moment after he bimself 
had implored Virgil to wait for him; and also with his slowness to 
understand the astronomical phenomena of the southern heavens A 
smile of relief and amusement lightens Dante’s face as be finds his 
friend among the saved, and still his old self. Cannot even the Spirit 
life check bis nimble wit or stir his sluggish members? But Belacqua 
answers sadly that unless aided by the prayer of some soul in grace, 
he must live as long excluded from purgation as he had lived in the 
self-exclusion of impenitence upon earth. It is now noonday in Pur- 
gatory; night reigns from Ganges to Morocco; and Virgil urges his 
charge to continue the ascent. 





WHEN THROUGH impression of pleasure, or of 
pain, which some one of our faculties receives, the soul is 
wholly centred on that faculty, 

it seems that it gives heed to no other of its powers; and 
this is contrary to that error, which believes that one soul 
above another is kindled within us.1 

And therefore, when aught is heard or seen which holds 
the soul strongly bent to it, the time passes away and we 
perceive it not; } 

for one faculty is that which notes it, and another that 
which possesses the undivided soul; the former is as ’twere 
bound, the latter free.2 . 

Of this I had true experience, while hearing that spirit 
and marvelling; for full fifty degrees had climbed 

the sun,® and I had not perceived it, when we came to 
where those souls with one voice cried out to us: “Here 
is what you ask.” 

A bigger opening many a time the peasant hedges up 
With a little forkful of his thorns, when the grape is 
darkening, 

than was the gap by which my leader mounted, and I 
after him, we two alone, when the troop parted from us. 

One can walk at Sanleo and get down to Noli; one can 
mount Bismantova‘ to its summit, with feet alone; but 
here a man must fly, 


I mean with the swift Wings and with the plumes of 
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reat desire, behind that Leader, who gave me hope, and 
alight tome 

We were climbing within the cleft rock, and on either 
side the surface pressed against us, and the ground beneath 
required both feet and hands. 

After we were on the upper edge of the high cliff, out 
on the open hillside, ‘““Master mine,” said I, “what way shall 
we take? 

And he to me: “Let no step of thine descend; ever up 
the mount behind me win thy way, until some wise escort 
appear to US. 

So high was the top that it surpassed my sight, and the 
slope steeper far than a line from mid-quadrant to centre.° 

Weary was | when I began: “O sweet father, turn thee 
and look how I remain alone, if thou stay not.” 

“My son,” said he, “so far as there drag thee,” pointing 
out to me a terrace a little higher up, which on that side 
circles the whole mountain. 

So did his words spur me on, that I forced me, creeping 
after him, so far that the ledge was under my feet. 

There we both did sit us down, turned towards the East, 
whence we had ascended; for to look back is wont to 
cheer men. 

First mine eyes I directed to the shores below; then did 
raise them to the sun, and marvelled that we were smitten 
by it on the left side.® 

Right well the Poet perceived that I was all astonished at 
the chariot of the light, where ‘twas entering between us 
and the North. 

Whereupon he to me: “If Castor and Pollux were in 
company of that mirror, which purveys of his light up- 
ward and downward,’ 

thou wouldst see the glowing Zodiac revolve yet closer 
to the Bears, unless it strayed from its ancient path. 

If thou wouldst have power to conceive how that may 
be, rapt within thyself, imagine Zion and this mount to be 
placed on the earth 

2 that both have one sole horizon and different hemi- 
spheres; wherefore the way, which, to his hurt, Phaéton 

new not how to drive,® 
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thou shalt see must needs pass this on the one side when 
it passes Zion on the other, if thy mind right clearly appre- 
hends.” 5 See - 

“Of a surety, Master mine,’ said I, never saw I go 
clearly as I discern, there where my wit seemed at fault, 

that the median circle of the heavenly motion, which jg 
called Equator in one of the sciences, and which ever re- 
mains ’twixt the sun and winter,” 

for the reason that thou tellest, departs here towards 
the North, as far as the Hebrews used to see it towards 
the hot climes.?® 

But if it please thee, willingly would I know how far we 
have to go, for the hillside rises higher than mine eyes 
can reach.” | 

And he to me: “This mountain is such, that ever at the 
beginning below ’tis toilsome, and the more a man ascends 
the less it wearies. 

Therefore when it shall seem to thee so pleasant that the 
ascending becomes to thee easy, even as in a boat to de- 
scend with the stream, 

then shalt thou be at the end of this path: there hope to 
rest thy weariness. No more I answer, and this I know for 
truth.” ! 

And when he had said his word, a voice!® hard by 
sounded: “Perchance ere that thou wilt have need to sit.” 

At sound of it each of us turned him round; and we saw 
on the left a great mass of stone, which neither I nor he 
perceived before. 

Thither drew we on; and there were persons, lounging 
in the shade behind the rock, even as a man settles him to 
rest for laziness. | 

And one of them, who seemed to me weary, was sitting 
and clasping his knees, holding his face low down between 
them. 

~O sweet my Lord,” said I, “set thine eye on that one 
who shows himself lazier than if Sloth were his very sister.” 

Then turned he to us and gave heed, moving his face 
only over ‘his thigh, and said: “Now go thou up who 
art valiant. 


Then knew I who he was, and that toil which still op- 
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ressed little my breath, did not hinder my going to him; 

d after we bitte 

| had got to him, his head he scarce did lift, saying: 
pJast (i truly seen how the sun drives his chariot on thy 

side: : 
ee lazy actions and the brief words moved my lips to 
mile a little; then I began: “Belacqua, it grieves me not! 
for thee now; but tell me, why art thou seated here? dost 
thou await escort, OF hast thou but resumed thy wonted 
habit?” 

And he: “Brother, what avails it to ascend? For God’s 
winged angel that sits at the gate, would not let me pass 
ro the torments. : 

First must the heavens revolve around me outside it, so 
long as they did during my life, because I delayed my 
healing sighs to the end: 

unless before, a prayer aids me, which may rise up from 
a heart that lives in grace: what profits another that in 
heaven is not heard?” 

And already the poet was mounting before me, and say- 
ing: “Come on now, thou seest the meridian is touched by 
the sun, and Night already with her foot covers from 
Ganges’ banks to Morocco.”” | 


'.“Plato asserted that there were divers souls with distinct organs in 
one and the same body” (Thomas Aquinas). On the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the three kinds of soul—vegetative, animal, and rational, 
see Canto Xxv. . 

2.For this use of former and latter, cf. Canto XXV. | 

3. The sun traverses fifteen degrees every hour: 1 1s therefore now 
9.20 A.M. 


4.Sanleo: in the territory of Urbino; Noli: on the coast of Liguria, . 


between Savona and Albenga; Bismantova: a hill in the Emilia, about 
twenty miles south of Reggio. a. ¢ 
hah angle of the quadrant (quarter of a circle) 1s 9° 3 that of a 
f quadrant is therefore 45°- ate 
6. They were looking east, and therefore had the north to their left 
and the south to their right. South of the equator the equinoctial 


of the equator he is south of it. ss 

7.See Argument. Castor and Pollux = the Twins (cf. Par. xxvii ne 

note 12), which sign is further north of the equator than Aries. Phe 

{un is called airror (like Saturn in Par. xxi), because, 1 oa 

with the other planets [for the sun = 2 planet, cf. Inf. i, note 41, ne 
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receives the divine light from above, the spheres intervening and 
reflects it downwards (cf. Par. xxviii); and this js Probably th 

attribute of the sun referred to as upward and downward, thoy h 
some commentators take the line to mean that he illuminates P 

northern and southern hemisphere alternately. The glowing Zodiac 
= that part of the Zodiac in which the sun is. The Bears indicate the 
North Pole. ‘ : 

8. Consider that Purgatory is at the exact antipodes of Jerusalem.— 
The way = the path of the sun, the ecliptic. For Phaéton, see Inf 
xvii, note 8. ; 
9. The equator is equi-distant from Jerusalem and from the Mount 
of Purgatory. 

10. The Florentine Belacqua, a friend of Dante’s, was a maker of 
musical instruments, notorious for his sloth. : 

11. Seeing that thou art on the road to salvation. 

12. It is noon in Purgatory, sunrise on the Ganges, and sunset in 
Morocco = Spain (see the diagram below). 


NW 








Showing the portion of the mountain under light and shade at 
noonday. Cf. Purg. iv, xii (Compare xxii with XXV), Xxili. 
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As they pass up the mountain, Dante’s shadow still excites the amaze- 
ment of the souls; but Virgil bids him pay no heed to their exclama- 
ions. A group Of souls chanting the Misercre breaks into a cry of 
wonder, and when two of them, sent out as messengers, have re- 
ceived Virgil’s statement that Dante ts still in the first life, the whole 
group crowd around lim. They tell him that they are souls of 
the violently slain, who repented and made their peace with God at 
the last moment. Virgil bids Dante pursue his path, but suffers him 
1o promise to bear news of these souls to their friends on earth and 
implore their prayers. Dante bears the tale of Jacope del Cassero. 
Then Buonconte da Montefeltro tells the story of bis death at 
Campaldino, the struggle of the angel and the devil for his soul, and 
the fate of bis deserted body. And lastly Pia rehearses, in brief pa- 
thetic words, the tragedy of ber wedded life, and implores the Poet 
when he is rested from his long journey to bethink him of her. 





IWAS ALREADY parted from those shades, and was 
following my leader’s footsteps, when behind me, pointing 
his finger, 

one cried: “See, it seemeth not that the light shines on 
the left of him below, and he appears to demean himself 
like one alive.” 

Mine eyes I turned at sound of these words, and saw 
them gazing in astonishment at me alone, me alone, and 
at the light that was broken. 


“Why is thy mind so entangled,” said the Master, “that — 


thou slackenest thy pace? what matters it to thee what 
they whisper here? 
Follow me and Jet the people talk; stand thou as a firm 
tower which never shakes its summit for blast of winds: 
for ever the man in whom thought wells up on thought, 


sets back his mark, because the one saps the force of the . 


Other,” 


What could I answer, save: “I come”? This I said, suf- 
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fused somewhat with that colour which ofttimes makes a 
man worthy of pardon. é 

And meanwhile across the mountain slope came People 
a little in front of us, chanting the Miserere! verse by verse 
alterne. 

When they perceived that I gave no place, because of 
my body, to the passage of the rays, they changed their 
chant to an Oh! long and hoarse; _ 

and two of them in the guise of messengers ran to meet 
us, and asked of us: “Make us to know of your condition.” 

And my Master: “Ye may go hence and bear back to 
those who sent you that the body of this man is very flesh. 

If they stayed for seeing his shadow, as I opine, enough 
is answered: let them do him honour and he may be 
precious to them.” 

Ne’er saw I flaming vapours? so swiftly cleave the bright 
sky at early night, or August clouds at setting sun, 

but that they returned upward in less, and, arrived there, 
with the others wheeled round to us, like a troop that 
hastes with loosened rein. 

“This people that presses on to us is many, and they 
come to entreat thee,” said the poet; “but go thou ever on 
and, while going, listen.” 

“O soul, that goest to be glad with those members which 
thou wast born with,” they came crying, “arrest a while 
thy step. 7 

Look if e’er thou sawest any one of us, so that thou 


mayst bear tidings of him yonder: ah, wherefore goest 
thou? ah, wherefore stayest thou not? 


€ were all slain by violence and sinners up to the last 
hour: then light from heaven made us ware 
so that, repenting and pardoning, we came forth from 


Reine ed with God, who penetrates us with desire to 


And I; “How much soever I gaze in your faces, I recog- 
nize none; but if augh i 


tl irits 
born for bliss, can do may please you, ye sp 


speak ye; and I will do it for the sake of that peace, 


which, following the Steps of such a guide, makes me 
pursue it from world to world.” 
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ad one® began: “Fach of us trusts in thy good offices 


without thine oath, if only want of power cut not off the » 


Wi nerefOre I, who merely speak before the others, pray 
shee, if €’er thou see that country which lies between 
Romagna and that of Charles, 

that thou be gracious to me of thy prayers in Fano, so 
that holy orison be made for me, that I may purge away 
my heavy Offences. 

Thence sprang I; but the deep wounds whence flowed 
the blood wherein my life was set, were dealt me in the 
bosom of the Antenori, 

there where I thought to be most secure. He of Este had 
+ done, who held me in wrath far beyond what justice 
would. 

But if | had fled towards La Mira, when I was surprised 
at Oriaco, I should yet be yonder where men breathe. 

| ran to the marshes, and the reeds and the mire en- 
tangled me so, that I fell; and there saw I a pool growing 
on the ground from my veins.” 

Then said another: “Prithee,—and so be that desire satis- 
fed which draws thee up the lofty mount—with kindly 
pity help my desire. 

| was of Montefeltro, | am Buonconte;* Giovanna, or 
any other hath no care for me; wherefore I go among 
these, with downcast brow.” 

And Ito him: “What violence or what chance made thee 
stray so far from Campaldino, that thy burial place ne’er 
was known?” 3 

“Oh,” answered he, “at Casentino’s foot a stream Crosses, 
which is named Archiano, and rises in the Apennines above 
the Hermitage. 

There where its name is lost, did I arrive, pierced in the 
throat, flying on foot, and bloodying the plain. 

There lost I vision, and ended my words upon the name 
of Mary; and there fell I, and my flesh alone was left. 
nt will speak sooth, and do thou respeak it among the 
uving; the angel of God took me, and one from Hell cried: 

thou from Heaven, wherefore robbest thou me? 

Thou bearest hence the eternal part of this man, for one 
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little tear that snatches him from me; but with the other 
will I deal in other fashion. — 

Thou knowest how in the air that damp vapour gather. 
which turns again to water soon as it ascends where the 

old condenses it. 
cok united that evil will, which seeks ill only, with Inte]. 
lect, and stirred the mist and wind by the power which 
his nature gave. 

Then when day was spent, he covered the valley from 
Pratomagno to the great mountain chain with mist, and 
the sky above made lowering 

so that the saturated air was turned to water: the rain 
fell, and to the water-rills came what of it the earth en- 
dured not; 

and as it united into great torrents, so swiftly it rushed 
towards the royal stream, that naught held it back. 

My frozen body at its mouth the raging Archian found, 
and swept it into the Arno, and loosed the cross on my 
breast, 

which I made of me when pain o’ercame me: it rolled 
me along its banks and over its bed, then covered and 
wrapped me with its spoils.” 

“Pray, when thou shalt return to the world, and art 
rested from thy long journey,” followed the third spirit 
after the second, 

“Remember me, who am La Pia:5 Siena made me, 
Maremma unmade me: ’tis known to him who, first plight- 
ing troth, had wedded me with his gem.” 


1. The Miserere—Psalm li. 
2. Medieval science held falling stars and weather lightning to be 
due to “flaming vapours.” as 
3- Jacopo del Cassero (probably related to the Guido of Inf. xxviii), 
a Guelf of Fano (situated in the mark of Ancona, between Romagna 
and the kingdom of Naples, which was ruled by Charles II of Anjou) 
was Podesta of Bologna in 1296. Having incurred the wrath of Azzo 
VII of Este (for whom see Inf. xii; cf. also Purg xx), whose designs 
on the city he had frustrated, he hoped to escape his vengeance by 
exchanging the office at Bologna for a similar one at Milan (1298)- 
He was, however, murdered by Azzo’s orders [among the assassins 
being Riccardo da Cammino, for whom see Par. ix] while on his way 
thither, at Oriaco, between Venice and Padua [the Paduans are 
ed Antenori, from their reputed founder Antenor, for whom s¢¢ 
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xxuli, 204€ 10} his escape to Italy after the fall of Troy, ; : 
I ng of Padua are foes by Virgil, 427. i]. Oriaco Maas 
marshy cou ¥ ile La Mira would have been easier of access 

gcopo 10 : 
® Fronconte of Montefeltro, son of the Guido whose death forms 

subject of a Very similar episode in /nf. xxvii, and, like his father 

 Ghibelline Jleader. He was in command of the Aretines when they 
were defeated by the Florentine Guelfs at Campaldino, on June 11 
4, and was himself among the slain. [According to Bruni’s testi- 
mony, Dante took part in this battle on the Guelf side; see Jf. xxi, 
ote 7). Giovanna was. Buonconte’s wife. Campaldino is in the 
Upper Val d’Arno, or District of Casentino (bounded by the moun- 
nins of Pratomagno on the west and by the principal chain of the 
Apennines on the east; cf. Inf. xxv and Purg. xiv) between Poppi and 
Bibbiena. At the latter place the Archiano which rises in the Apen- 
vines at the monastery of Camaldoli (cf. Par. xxii note 4), falls into 
the Arno.—Cf. Purg. XXVIl. 
‘Until recendly the story of La Pia, as given by the various com- 
mentators, Was as follows:—The unfortunate lady belonged to the 
Sienese family of the Tolomei, and married Nello d’Inghiramo dei 
Pannocchieschi (Podesta of Volterra in 1277, and of Lucca in 1314; 
captain of the Tuscan Guelfs in 1284; still living in 1322). She was 
put to death by her husband in 1295 at the Castello della Pietra, in 
the Sienese Maremma: some say that she was thrown out of a 
window, by Nello’s orders, others that she died in some mysterious 
way (which probably gave rise to the tradition that the unhealthy 
marshes of the district were intended to, and actually did, kill her). 
Nello’s motives are variously given; according to some accounts he 
was jealous (with or without cause); according to others he wished 
to get rid of his wife in order to be able to marry the Countess 
Margherita degli Aldobrandeschi, the widow of Guy of Montfort.— 
In the year 1886 this identification of La Pia was proved (by Ban- 
chi) to be impossible; and it is difficult to say how much truth there 
may be in the legends clustering round her name, till fresh docu- 
ments concerning her are unearthed. 
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Showing the hours at which the several signs of the Zodiac begin 
to rise at the spring equinox. Each sign begins to set twelve bours 
after it begins to rise. The spectator is looking North. 
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Like 4 successful gamester who must cleave his way by payments 
shroug? the bost whose quickened sense of friendship overflows in 
obstructive congratulations and reminiscences, so Dante must pay his 
way by promuses through the crowd of souls to whom he has power 
of granting such precious boons. Of some of these souls be tells us 
news, not without side thrusts of warning or reproach at the living. 
When again free to converse with bis guide, Dante asks him to ex- 
plain the seeming contradiction between the anxiety of these souls 
for the prayers of others, and his (Virgil’s) declaration that the 
divine Fates cannot be bent by prayer. Virgil explains, firstly, that 
no bending of the divine will is involved in the granting of prayer; 
secondly, that his rebuke was uttered to souls not in grace; and, 
fnally, that the complete solution of such questions is not for him 
(Virgil), but for Beatrice; at the mention of whose name Dante 
wishes to make greater speed in ascending the mountain, whereto 
Virgil answers that the journey is of more days than one. The Poets, 
now in the shade of the mountain (since they are on its eastern slope 
and the sun is already west of north) so that Dante no longer casts 
a shadow, and is therefore not instantly to be recognized as a living 
man, perceive the soul of Sordello gazing upon them like a couching 
lion; but on hearing that Virgil is a Mantuan, he breaks through all 
reserve and embraces him as his fellow-countryman. The love of 
these two fellow-citizens calls back to Dante’s heart the miserable 
dissensions that rend the cities of Italy, and the callousness with 
which the Emperors leave them to their fate. But from the re- 
proaches thus launched against the Italians, Florence is sarcastically 
excepted, till the sarcasm breaks down in a wail of reproachful pity. 





WHEN THE GAME of dice breaks up, he who loses 
stays sorrowing, repeating the throws, and sadly learns: 
With the other all the folk go away: one goes in front, 
another plucks him from behind, and another at his side 
recalls him to his mind. 
e halts not and attends to this one and to that: those 
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Such was I in that dense throng, turning my face 
them, now here, now there, and by promising freed ne 
from them. Meee byt “T : 

There was the siretine who by the savage 
Ghin di Tacco met his death; and the other? site 3 Pi 
drowned as he ran in chase. ; Vas 

There was praying with outstretched hands Feder; 
Novello, and he of Pisa who made the good Mace 
show fortitude. ° 

I saw Count Orso,* and the soul severed from its bod 
. through hatred and envy, so it said, and not for any aA 
committed— 

Pierre de la Brosse® | mean: and here let the Lad 
Bradant take heed, while she is on earth, so that Fae 
she be not of a worser herd. lll 

When I was free from all those shades whose one pr 
was that others should pray, so that their way to peed 
ness be sped, 

I began: “It seemeth that thou, O my Light, deniest ex- 
pressly in a certain passage, that prayer may bend heaven's 
decree;® 

and anes people pray but for this. Can then their hope 
be vain? or are not thy words right clear to me?” 

_ Andheto me: “My writing is plain and the hope of them 
1S aC deceived if well thou considerest with mind whole. 
Hos the height of justice is not abased because fire of love 
ulfils in one moment the satisfaction which he owes who 
here is lodged: 
ee ate) where I affirmed that point, default could not 
pines ‘Co 1 by prayer, because the prayer was severe 
“ ase oe a In SO profound a doubt except she tell 

Tiesawe Setar be a light between truth and intellect. 
shalt see her ab thou understand: I speak of Beatrice; thou 
eae tn ees io ove, on the summit of this mount, smiling 


And I: “My Lord, go we with azeah Hastes for already 
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y not weary 4s before, and look, the hillside doth 
shadow cast. 

ae with this day will onward go,” answered he, “so 
fyras yet WE may; but the fact is other than thou deemest. 

Fre thou art above, him shalt thou see return that now 
«being hidden by the slope, so that thou makest not his 

to break. 

Butsee there a soul which, placed alone, solitary, looketh 
rowards us; 1¢ will point out to us the quickest way.” 

We came to it: O Lombard soul, how wast thou haughty 
and disdainful, and in the movement of thine eyes majes- 
fic and slow: | 

Naught it said to us, but allowed us to go on, watching 
only after the fashion of a lion when he couches. 

Ver did Virgil draw on towards it, praying that it would 
show to us the best ascent, and that spirit answered not 
his demand, 

but of our country and of our life did ask us. And the 
sveet Leader began: “Mantua,” ... and the shade, all rapt 
in self, 
leapt towards him from the place where first it was, say- 
ing: “O Mantuan, I am Sordello’ of thy city.” And one 
embraced the other. 

Ah Italy, thou slave, hostel of woe, vessel without pilot 
inamighty storm, no mistress of provinces, but a brothel! 

That gentle spirit was thus quick, merely at the sweet 
name of his city, to give grecting there to his fellow- 
citlzen; 

and now in thee thy living abide not without war, and 
one doth rend the other of those that one wall and one 
fosse shuts in. 

Search, wretched one, around thy seacoast by the 
shores, and then gaze in thy bosom, if any part of thee 
chjoy peace. ule 

What avails it that Justinian should refit thy bridle if 
the saddle is empty2?® But for that the shame were !ess. 
vain people, that shouldst be obedient, and tet Nate os 
a eee, if well thou understandest what God write 


See how this beast hath grown vicious, for not being 
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corrected by the spurs, since thou hast put thy hand to the 

- 9 
ae Albert,!° that dost forsake her who is be 
come wanton and savage, and that oughtest to bestride 
her saddlebow, 

may just judgment fall from the stars upon thy blood 
and be it strange and manifest, so that thy successor may 
have fear thereof: 

for thou and thy father, held back yonder by covetoys. 
ness, have suffered that the garden of the empire be laid 
waste. 

Come and see Montagues and Capulets, Monaldi and 
Filippeschi,"1 thou man without care: those already sad. 
and these in dread. 

Come, cruel one, come, and see the oppression of thy 
nobles and tend their sores, and thou shalt see Santafior!2 
how secure it is. 

Come and see thy Rome that weepeth widowed and 
alone, and day and night doth cry: “Cesar mine, where- 
fore dost thou not companion me?” 

Come and see how thy people love one another; and if 
no pity for us move thee, come and shame thee for thy 

ame. 

And if it be permitted me, O highest Jove, who on earth 
for us wast crucified, are thy just eyes turned elsewhither; 

Or is it preparation which thou art making in the depths 
of thy counsel, for some good end wholly cut off from 
our vision? 

For the cities of Italy are all full of tyrants, and every 
clown that comes to play the partisan becomes a Mar- 
cellus.38 . 

_Omy Florence, thou indeed mayst rejoice at this digres- 
sion which touches thee not, thanks to thy people that 
reasons so well. 

Many have justice in their hearts, but slowly it is let fly, 
for it comes not without counsel to the bow; but thy 
people hath it ever on its lips. 

Many refuse the public burdens; but thy people answé! 
Secu ye wathout call, and cries out: “I bend me to the 
charge. 
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Now make thee glad, for thou hast good 
rch, thou at peace, thou so wise. If I s reason: thou 
facts do not conceal it. peak sooth, the 
Athens and Lacedemon, that framed the laws of 
were 4 oh et ia arts, gave a mere hint fea i iene 
beside 6 ee, Y o dost make such subtle pr vell living 
ro mid- ovember reaches not what tt provision, that 
innest. lou in October 
How often in the time whi 
: : uich thou r 
coinage, Offices, and customs hast Seer laws, 
newed thy members! anged, and re- 
And if thou well bethink | 
' thee, and 
a thee like unto that sick one, air gears ig shalt 
upon the down, but by turning about shuns pee a rest 
ain. 


“The Aretine” is Beni ; 
Podesta of Siena, Se oaicaterd Laterina, who, as judge to d 
rnotorious highwayman. The Ocal are aye of Ghin di Taweco. 
npraicenng Benincasa, while he was ae ype yenbeS himself 
ome. gistrate at 
2 “The other Aretine” i 
Mh cd af che Ghi Bs SuCae of the Tarlati, which family w 
metscording tp some es of Arezzo. He was drowned in i 
eel (a family of ee eRe OUclie ae See pursuing the 
e Castel di Rondi uelfs, who had tak 
by them after once) : Ae to others, while meee : “d 
canto).—Federico N ‘lo Campaldino (for which see a din 
Beas slain b ovello, a member of the great Conti G id 
ng the Tarlati, y one of the Bostoli at Campaldino, while ate 
j.It seems probabl | ] 
ihaaed hs fore: erat Marzucco, of the Pisan Scornigiani famil 
be of Pisa): e” by pardoning the ai 
mel isa) -tthoughib others authori g Satan of his son (the 
ee ares es declared that he slew the 
brothers A] r points to a continuati 
. e on of the f 
wa far Sa Hepoleone degli Alberti, enadeden ta Inf 
1¢ . : 
: a the on 6 NPS son of Napoleone, and his murderer 
by Fl ito Fane Orte sodden dealin eof Lau 
Mary of Bane is first wife, and heir to the eanetie e Bears 
OWN son mi t, was suspected of having poi 5 eae wie 
; ight succ ng poisoned him, so that he 
Ne determi eed. Among her accuse i bs 
joa ineditolmoiscaballernind ers Was Pierre de la Brosse. 
havin nfall. Accordin s against him and bring about 
aving made an a g to popular tradition she accused hi 
in ttempt on her honour; b im oO 
ur; but as Pierre was eventually 


1278) han 
ged on a charge of treasonable correspondence with 
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Philip's enemy, Alfonso X, of Castile, it 
she attained her end by causing these nen coher re probable 
6. Among the persons 7Eneas meets in hell ia peed. mat 
Palinurus, who, having been drowned at sea, isn is former Dil 
the Acheron for a hundred years: that bein che. allowed to enc 
on the souls of those who have not been duly aa penalty inipaas 
Fineas to take him across the river, whereup sea et Sore He noes 
him with the words: “Cease to hope that the d ik Sibyl reby as 
him wisn ee Wo prayers” (in, vi). ‘These words of the Godse 
a heathen and to a spirit in hell. Note yords are addressed t. 
invoked by Palinurus, is a I that AE=neas, wh €d to 
tog of Purg.ivand xi. reathen, too, and does not fulfil the ene 
7. Sordello, one of the aaa scons 
who elected to wat Sa ee the Italian poets 
t | an 
See erie led ear sou pen ie from Macnee 
Dein ees ievated tot and wandering life, the latte Out the 
he was well rewar ded. Th 1e service of Charles of A sy t portion 
: . The latest record of hi jou, by who 
to us is dated 1269. To the D of him that has com ms 
ifefandionelothi ° e Dante student one episod e down 
estan cote euveay ee interest, Boe sprdellas 
e had a liaison with the latter’s si wit cline III of R as 
the wife of Count Ricci atter's sister Cunizza (see Par. ix) ips 
had abducted (fo Sea di San Bonifazio, but who WAOLas 
When r po itucal reasons) at the u om Sordello 
to Pease ee the intrigue eh ears a z OE 
song of lamentati e year 1240 he wrote a ve rced to flee 
one of the eaaron) Co the death of Blacatz hin ane planch (or 
the leading Se vara of Count Raymond Beren » himself a poet and 
; gar IV. In th 
the dead Be icipcees and princes of Europe are exh is poem 
be aredGe vo eart, so that their courage may exhorted to eat of 
the patriotic mobls deeds. These verses Hoe fess indirecth and they 
the pretext; and ee ick wae the appearance of Sindello rae 
| ip ue ae certainly i C is made 
the task of pointing out the y induced Dante to assign to Sordello 
a reference to Sordello i princes in the followi : 
§ One of che m ordello in the Vulg. Elog. i. 1 ing canto.— Theres 
wich show Habe eas: ee found thr Saahate Dante’s works 
om aime ras really in his mi , 3 cS, 
law. ae pire was an executive! hs mind when he spoke of the 
confusi r Justinian in this sameas ver adequate to enforce Romél 
D sion 1n medieval th on, cf. Par. vi, Argument). Much 
antes position arises POUeR and much difficulty in und ee: 
was the feudal head of het the fact that the King of tl see He 
Invaders and c 1¢ territorial nobili g of the Germa 
the 5 and conquerors of Italy. : bility who represented tne 
anne anconal champion of evan icieas the Emperor of Rome was 
and the Emper Tealian aspirations; ies civilization which repr” 
Sacehi aie peror of Rome were on since the King of Germany 
conflictin regard him as the repr < and the same person, it was 
medieval perendencics and ea esentative of either of the tw? 
al history of Italy turns, — on the clash of which the whole 
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These lines are addressed to the priests, who should leave all 
cular rule to the Emperor. 
10. Both Rudolf (for whom see following canto) and his son Albert 
| (Emperor from 1298-1308) neglected Italy: the former devoted 
his attention to Austria and Suabia, while a specimen of the latter’s 
activity is given in Par. xix. Reference is made, by anticipation, to 
Albert’s violent death, at the hands of his nephew, John. Albert 
was succeeded by Henry VII of Luxemburg, on whom Dante rested 
all his hopes (see Gardner; cf., too, the following canto, and Par. 
xvii and Xxx). Te bs : 
11. Shakespeare has so familiarized us with the feud of the Veronese 
Montagues and Capulets, that a hint from the old commentators to 
the effect that the Monaldi and Filippeschi were hostile families of 
Orvieto is sufficient to assure us that Dante is here giving us two 
examples of the internal strife so common in the Italian cities of 
those days. The reference appears to be to party strife in general, 
not to the factions of the Guelfs and Ghibellines in particular. A 
more recent interpretation, according to which all the four names 
are those of Ghibelline families belonging to different towns and 
requiring the aid of the Emperor, falls to the ground, because at least 
one of the families (the Monaldi) was certainly Guelf. 
12. Santafiora—a county in the Sienese Maremma, held for almost 
five centuries by the great Ghibelline family of the Aldobrandeschi 
(see Canto xi). These were constantly at war with the commune of 
Siena, till the year 1300 when an agreement was arrived at. 
13.An opponent of the empire [Marcellus, the Roman consul, was 
one of Crsar’s most violent opponents]. 
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After repeatedly embracing Virgil, only because he is a Mantuan 
Sordello questions him further; and on hearing who be is, after 4 
moment's pause, amazed and bas incredulous, falls at bis feet to 
embrace bis knees. In answer to Sordello, Virgil rebearses in word; 
of deepest pathos the nature of [1s muss1on and the state of the soul; 
in Limbo who practised the moral, but ee never clad with the 
sheological, virtues. In answer to Virgil’s questioning concerning 
the way, Sordello expounds the law of the mount which suffers no 
soul to ascend awhile the sun is below the horizon; and he offers to 
lead the pilgrims, eré the now approaching sunset, to a fitting place 
of rest, where they shall find noteworthy souls. In a little lap or dell 
of the mountain they find the pensrve souls of kings and rulers who 
had neglected their higher functions for selfish ease or selfish war, 
Now they are surrounded by every soothing beauty of nature; but 
relief from the serious cares of life, which erst they sought unduly, 
is now an anguish to them, and their yearning goes forth to the ac- 
tive purgation of the seven terraces of torment above them. With 
the enumeration of the kings—old enemies singing in harmony, and 
fathers mourning over the sins of their still living sons—are mingled 
tributes to the worth, or gibes at the degeneracy of the reigning 
monarchs, and reflections on the unlikeness of sons and fathers. 


———— ee 


AFTER THE GREETINGS dignified and glad had 
been repeated three and four times, Sordello drew him 
back, and said: “Who art thou?” 

“Fre to this mount were turned those spirits worthy 10 
ascend to God, my bones by Octavian’ had been buried. 

Tam Virgil; and for no other sin did I lose heaven than 
for not having faith”: thus answered then my Leader. 

As one who seeth suddenly a thing before him whered 
he marvels, who believes, and believes not, saying: nist 
it is not’; | 

such seemed he, and forthwith bent his brow, ane 
humbly turned back towards my Leader, and embract 
him where the inferior clasps. 
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«Q glory of the Latins,” said he, “by whom our tongue 
showed forth all its power, O eternal praise of the place 
whence 1 sprang, 

what merit or what favour showeth thee to me? If I am 
worthy to hear thy words, tell me if thou comest from 
Hell, and from what cloister.” | 

“Through all the circles of the woeful realm,” answered 
he him, “came I here. A virtue from heaven moved me, 
and with it 1 come. 

Not for doing, but for not doing,* have I lost the vision 
of the high Sun, whom thou desirest, and who too late by 
me was known. 

Down there is a place not sad with torments, but with 
darkness alone, where the lamentations sound not as wail- 
ings, but as sighs. 

There do I abide with the innocent babes, bitten by the 
fangs of death, ere they were exempt from human sin. 

There dwell I with those who clad them not with the 
three holy virtues, and without offence knew the others 
and followed them all. 

But if thou knowest and canst, give us some sign where- 
by we may most quickly come there where Purgatory has 
right beginning.” 

He answered: “No fixed place is set for us: tis permitted 
to me to go up and around; so far as I may go, as guide I 
place me beside thee. 

But see now how the day is declining, and ascend by 
night we cannot; therefore ’tis well to think of some fair 
resting-place. ; 

Here are souls on the right apart; if thou allow it I will 
lead Aue to them, and not without joy will they be known 
to thee.” 

“How is that?” was answered; “he who wished to ascend 
by night, would he be hindered by others, or would he 
not ascend because he could not?” 

And the good Sordello drew his finger across the ground, 
saying: “Look, even this line thou wouldst not cross after 
the sun is set; ! 

not for that aught else than the darkness of night gave 
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; yard: that hampe 
hindrance to g0NS up’ pers the will with 


er. 
lack of a night one might return downwards, and wa} 
wandering around the mountain side, while the horse 
holds the day closed.” hope a 

Then my Lord, as tho marvelling, said: “Lead us there. 
core where thou sayest we may have delight in tarrying»” 

Short way had we thence advanced, when I perceived 
that the mount was scooped out, after the fashion that 
valleys scoop them out here. 

“There,” said the shade, “we will go where the moun- 
tain-side makes of itself a bosom, and there will await the 
new day.” oe 

Neither steep nor level was a winding path, that led usto 
the side of that hollow, there where the valley’s edge more 
than half dies away. 

Gold and fine silver, cramoisy and white, Indian wood 
bright and clear, fresh emerald at the moment it is split, 

sould each be surpassed in colour by the grass and by 
the flowers placed within that fold, as the less is surpassed 
by the greater. 

Not only had Nature painted there, but of the sweet- 
ness of a thousand scents made there one, unknown and 
indefinable. : 

There, seated on the grass and on the flowers, singing 
Salve Regina,* saw I souls who because of the valley wer 
not seen from without. 

“Bre the little sun now sinks to his nest,” began the Man- 
tuan who had led us aside, “desire not that J guide you 
among them. | 

From this terrace ye will better know the acts and facts 
oben all, than if received among them down in the hol- 

v. , 

He who sits highest, and hath semblance of having left 
undone what he ought to have done, and who moves 1° 
his lips with the others’songs, 

was Rudolph the Emperor,® who might have healed ue 
wounds that were the death of Italy, so that too i 
through another she is succoured. 
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The other, who looks to be comforting him, ruled the 
land where the water iS wa Moldau carries away 
a the Elbe, and the Elbe into the sea: 

MM Ortocar for name had he, and in swaddling clothes was 

better far than bearded Wenceslas his son, whom lust and 
th consume. 

er that snub-nosed one,° who seems close in counsel 

with him oe Daly so kindly a mien, died in flight and 

deflow erin Sie 

look there how he is beating his breast. The other see, 
who sighing, hath made a bed for his cheek with the palm 
of his hand. 

Father and father-in-law are they of the plague of 
France: they know his wicked and foul life, and hence 
comes the grief that pierceth them so. 

He who seems so stout of limb,‘ and accords his singing 
with him of the virile nose, was begirt with the cord of 
every worth. , 

And if the lad who sits behind him had remained king 
after him, the worth would in truth have passed from ves- 
sel to vessel; 

which may not be said of the other heirs. James and 
Frederick have the realms: of the better heritage none 
hath possession.® 

Rarely doth human probity rise through the branches: 
and this he wills who giveth it, so that it may be prayed 
for from him.® 

Also to the big-nosed one my words do go, not less than 
RP the other, Peter, who is singing with him, wherefore 

pulia and Provence now moan. 

So much is the plant degenerate from its seed as, more 
van Beatrice and Margaret, Constance yet boasts of her 

usband,1° , 

See the king of the simple life, sitting there alone, Henry 
of England: he in his branches hath better issue. 

That one who lower down humbleth himself among 
them, gazing upward, is William the Marquis,!” through 
pon Alessandria and its war make Montferrato and the 

anavese to weep.” 
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1. Octavian, the Emperor Augustu 
ae Inf. iv. e gustus (cf. Canto iii, note 2) 
3. The symbolism is clear if w in mi 3 
Sal * auc God, e bear in mind the analogy bery 
4. Salve Regina, the famous antiphon invoki . Sen 
Mary. Itis sung after vespers. phon invoking the aid of the Virg; 
5. The Emperor Rudolf I (1218-1272-1292; se h gin 
began by serving under Ortocar II, Kin : Pa the preceding 
but on his election as Emperor he ass g of Bohemia (12 SSnt9) 
ie to acknowledge it gave rise Sa uu tae ‘ eae 
efeat and death in a battle near V1 which ended j ‘ 
had to yield Austri 305), Was permitted to retain Ocar's son, 
placed ea Nee Gua and Carniola ns Hobe Da but 
6. Philip III, the Bold, of Fran is own sons, Albert and Radol ito 
was in 1285 defeated by Re ce (1245-1270-1285), the 7 olf. 
Aragon (see the Pee aeaa) ee the admiral of pene 
to seize or of hi , whose crown I i 
ae 
Papen) cnarried!} e’s pet aversions: see Inf. xix; P2 air (1268- 
(1270-1274); and vce th the daughter of Henry, the {r§. XX, XXXii; 
: eke ? is the youn ? ° , The Far, of N 2 
ing h : ng man's wick . avarre 
4 a ree oe ease in a eae as 1S here aa 
of Anjou (12 pa eae. Ba7egz8s) and his former Se 
Seccunely, When AD OS NE and Sicily, Peo oN 
_ the terrible outbreak k iven from the throne of Sicily after 
ceeded by Peter, wh nown as the “Sicilian V pee Ass 
= - 3 ose claim h espers, he was SUC- 
riage with Constance, th to the crown was based on hi 
spite of strenuous fre the daughter of Manfred, Ki n his mar-: 
dom.—Note th efforts, Charles was never able ng of Sicily. In 
ee eae Pever IMI and both his sae aesae 
year, 128 ip Ilt (uncle and nephew), all oes, Charles I of 
8. Peter it of Aragon had ss , all died in the same 
1285-1291), th goniha three sons, Alfo eS: 
Aragon, ), te fads James II (King of Sicily, (King of prs 
In the Ree: and Frederick Il (Kin A ee SAG 
termed Secrets Th Alfonso is praised evhile ee 12 905331 
De Vulg. El.i.B P e blame is repeated in P the other two are 
COLA irorseiotee noes raises a difficulty The. xix, xx; Cov. Iv; 
mo Alfonso, who was never King of Sicily. ‘Th verse canneeaiy 
There is no eae be Frederick, and the al e glory Sic 7% 
ing of his grandso istency here if we pena th of Aragon eae 
than Dante’s. S ns, and assume that the vi er that Manfred is spear 
satan ea tects ree scholars reject e view expressed is his rather 
nussible to ject the theo : 
mere family prid regard the repentant “ye on the ground that 1 
Dante lapsed He e, and hold thar, at a anfred as displaying. 4 
Frederick. To the an unprejudiced and certain period of his life, 
of these two th ose who cannot con nd just estimate of James an 
eories, it may be ie onpemernte subscribe to either 
ited out that, in any case, tere 
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‘re historical inaccuracy. For it Fredericl’es 
*- nO definite historica A y- it was Frederick’s very de- 
ation to Sicily that led him to neglect the wider imperial aeteeseta 
"italy, an omission which probably accounts for Dante’s adverse 
judgment In the other passages (cf. Par. xix, mote 11). With regard 


months (till his death in 1292). William’s son, John I, tried to avenge 


his father; but his efforts ended in failure, for the Alessandrians in- 
vaded Montferrat and captured several places. 
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At the pensive hour of sunset the souls devoutly join in their eve. 
ning bynin, with eyes uplifted to heaven. As though to remind them 
that while outside the gate of the true Purgatory their wills are not 
intrinsically above the reach of temptation, but are guarded only by 
the express intervention and protection of divine grace, two angels 
descend and stand on either bank of the dell to guard them against 
the serpent who would enter this counterpart of Eden. At the men. 
tion of the serpent Dante shrinks close up to Virgil; but Sordello in. 
vites them to descend, as the twilight deepens, into tle little vale, 
vbere Dante meets his friend Nino, Judge of Gallura, and in answer 
to bis question tells him that be is still in the first life; whereon 
both be and Sordello start back in amazement. Nino sunimnons Con- 
rad Malaspina to witness this wonder of God’s grace, and then turn- 
ing to Dante again, implores him to obtain the prayers of his 
daughter; for his wife, betrothed to a Visconte, has surely forgotten 
him, Dante, looking to heaven, notes that in this season of repose the 
four stars that represent the moral virtues bave vanished -behind the 
mountain, and the three that represent the theological virtues shine 
in the sky. This is one of the many indications that the proper busi- 
ness of Purgatory is ethical, the recovery of the sound moral will. 
The season in which the souls may actually ascend is the one over 
which the four stars preside. Meanwhile the dreaded serpent ap- 
proaches, but the angels swoop like celestial hawks upon it, and 
having put it to flight return to their posts. During the whole assault 
Conrad has not ceased to gaze on Dante; and he now asks him for 
news of his country of Valdemagra, and of his kinsfolk there; to 
which Dante replies that he has never visited those parts, but the 
noble character of the Malaspini rings through all Europe; whereon 
he receives the significant comment that ere six years are gone he 
shall know the worth of the Malaspini better than reportingly- 


atest 


"TWAS NOW the hour that turns back the desire of 
those who sail the seas and melts their heart, that day when 
they have said to their sweet friends adieu, 

and that pierces the new pilgrim with love, if from afar 
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he hears the chimes which seem to mourn for the dying 
ay; 

when I began to annul my sense of hearing, and to gaze 

on one of the spirits, uprisen, that craved a listening with 
its hand. 

It joined and lifted up both its palms, fixing its eyes to- 
wards the east, as though ’twere saying to God: “For 
aught else I care not.” 

“Te lucis ante”* so devoutly proceeded from its mouth, 
and with such sweet music, that it rapt me from my very 
sense of self. 

And the others then sweetly and devoutly accompanied 
it through the entire hymn, having their eyes fixed on the 
supernal wheels. 

Reader, here sharpen well thine eyes to the truth, for the 
veil now is indeed so thin, that of a surety to pass within ts 
easy. 

Pei that noble army thereafter silently gaze upward, as . 
if in expectancy, pale and lowly; 

and I saw two angels come forth from on high and de- 
scend below with two flaming swords, broken short and 
deprived of their points. 

_ Green, as tender leaves just born, was their raiment, 
which they trailed behind, fanned and smitten by green 
wings.° 

One came and alighted a little above us, and the other 
descended on the opposite bank, so that the people was 
contained in the middle. 

Clearly I discerned the fair hair of them; but in their 
faces the eye was dazed, like a faculty which by excess 1s 
confounded. ) 

“Both come from Mary’s bosom,” said Sordello, “as 
guard of the vale, because of the serpent that straightway 
will come.” 

Whereat I, who knew not by what way, turned me 
around, and placed me all icy cold close to the trusty 
shoulders. 

And Sordello again :““Now go we into the vale among 
the mighty shades, and we will speak to them; great joy 
Will it be to them to see yous 
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Only three steps methinks I descended, and was below, 
and saw one who was gazing only at me, as tho’ he Would 
recognizeme. 

’T was now the time when the air was darkening, yet not 
so dark but that what owes his eyes and mine before 

vas hidden, now grew clear. 

: He advanced ards me, and I to him: Noble judge 
Nino,* how did I rejoice when I saw thee, and not among 
the damned! 

No fair greeting was left unsaid between us; then he 
asked: “How long is it since thou camest to the foot of the 
mount over the far waters?” 

“Oh,” said I to him, “from within the places of woe 
came I this morn, and am in my first life, albeit by this my 
journeying I gain the other.” 

And when my answer was heard, Sordello and he shrank 
back like folk suddenly bewildered. 

The one turned to Virgil, and the other to one who was 
seated there, crying: “Up, Conrad,®> come and see what 
God by his grace hath willed.” 

Then turning to me: “By that especial grace which thou 
owest to him who so hideth his first purpose that there is 
no ford to it, 

when thou art beyond the wide waters, tell my Giovanna 
that she pray for me there where the innocent are heard. 

I do not think her mother loves me more, since she hath 
changed her white wimples, which hapless she must long 


‘ 


for once again. 


By her right easily may be known, how long the fire of 
love doth last in woman, if eye and touch do not oft re- 
kindle it. 

The viper that the Milanese blazons on his shield will not 
pakethet so fair a tomb as Gallura’s cock would have 

one.” . ) 

Thus spake he, his countenance stamped with the mark 
of that righteous zeal which in due measure glows in the 

reast. 

My yearning eyes were again turned towards heaven, 
penciere where the stars are slowest, like a wheel nearest 
the axle. 
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And my leader: “Son, what gazest thou at up there?” 
And I to him: “At those three torches, wherewith the 
whole pole here is flaming.” 

And he to me: “The four bright stars which thou sawest 
this morn are low on the other side, and these are risen 
where they were.’° 

As he was speaking, lo Sordello drew him to himself, 
saying: “See there our adversary,” and pointed his finger 
so that he should look thither, 

On that side where the little vale hath no rampart, was a 
snake, perchance such as gave to Eve the bitter food. 

Through the grass and the flowers came the evil reptile, 
turning round now and again its head to its back, licking 
like a beast that sleeks itself. 

| saw not, and therefore cannot tell, how the celestial 
falcons moved; but full well I saw both in motion. 

Hearing the green wings cleave through the air, the ser- 
pent fled, and the angels wheeled around, flying in equal 
measure back to their posts. , 

The shade® that had drawn close to the judge when he 
called, through all that assault was not loosed a moment 
from gazing at me. 

“So may that light which guideth thee on high, find in 
thy will as much wax as is needful to reach the enamelled. 
summit, ” 

it began, “if thou know true tidings of Valdimacra, or of 
neighbouring parts, tell it me who once was mighty there. 

[ was called Conrad Malaspina: not the elder am I, but - 
descended from him: to mine own I bore that love which 
here is purified.” 

“Oh,” said I to him, “through your lands I ne’er have 
been, but where do men dwell throughout Europe to 
whom they are not renowned? 

_ The fame which honours your house proclaims abroad 
its lords and proclaims the country, So that he knows of it 
who there hath never been. 

And I swear to you, so may I go on high, that your hon- 
oured race strips not itself of the glory of the purse and of 
the sword. 

Custom and nature so do privilege it, that for all that 
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the guilty head sets the world awry, it alone goeth Straight 


and scorns the path of evil.” 
And he: “Now depart, for the sun goeth not to re 
seven times in the bed which the Ram covers and bestri ae 


with all four feet. ik ae. 

ere this courteous opinion shall be nailed in the Midst of 
thy head, with bigger nails than other men’s swords, if 
course of judgment be not stayed. 


1. For this and other references to the time of day, see diagram on 


Fi the Ambrosian hymn, Te /ucis ante terminum, sung at Com. 
pline (the last office of the day). , 

3.In addition to the general explanation given in the Argument, 
the following points should be noted. The green robes and Wings 
of the angels speak of hope. The pointless swords are usually taken 
to indicate justice tempered with mercy (cf. Canto xxxi, note 3); 
but perhaps they mean that the battle is in truth already decided, the 
deadly thrust no longer needed, and that the sword-edge alone js 
adequate (see Canto xxxi). £ 

4. Nino de’ Visconu of Pisa (for whom see ‘Inf. xxii, note 4, and 
XXXIli, 20te 4) was appointed by the Pisans to the judgeship of Gal- 
lura in Sardinia, in the last decade of the 13th century. He married 
Beatrice of Este (see the table on p. 611; and those on Pp. 616, 617), 
by whom he had a daughter, Giovanna [it is interesting to note that 
in 1328 the Commune of Florence voted a pension of 100 piccoli 
fiorint to this Giovanna, on account of her father’s faith and devo- 
tion to Florence and the Guelf party, for the injuries and vexations 
he had suffered from the Ghibellines, and as compensation for the 
spoliation of all her goods by the Ghibellines]. After his death, 
Beatrice married Galeazzo Visconti, of Milan; the formalities were 
probably completed by Easter, 1300, but the ceremony did not 
actually take place till June of that year. Changed her white whim- 
ples refers to casting off the garb of widowhood (black robe and 
White veil), and the next line to the misfortunes of the Milanese 
Visconti, which date from 1302. The viper and the cock indicate 
-the arms of the Milanese and Pisan Visconti, respectively. These 
two families appear to have been in no way connected with each 
other; the former were Ghibelline, the latter Guelf. 

§-Currado I of the Malaspina family (the elder named) was grand- 
father of the three cousins, Currado II (d. ca. 1294), the present 
speaker; Moroello HI (d. ca. 1315), to whom Dante’s third epistle, 
accompanied by Canzone xi, is probably addressed, and for whom 
see Inf. xxiv, mote 7; and Franceschino (d. between 1313 and 1321); 
who was Dante’s host ar Sarzana, in Lunigiana, in the autumn 0 
1306 (less than seven years—the sun now being in Aries—from the 
moment at which Currado is speaking). The Malaspini were for the 








¢ part Ghibellines; but Moroello III formed a notable exception. 
Mdimacra: the Macra flows through Lunigiana Gaia 
Tuscany) which formed part of the territory of the Malaspini (cf. 
Inf. xxiv). A table of the Malaspina family will be found on p. 620; 
see, t00, the table on p. 617. 
Vax material to feed the flame (light) of God’s grave; the enamelled 
sammit being either the summit of the Mount of Purgatory or the 
Empyrean. With the guilty head sets the world awry compare xvi; 
though some refer the words specifically to Boniface VIIL. 
6.Ic must be steadily borne in mind that only half the heavens 
are visible to Dante at this point of the journey. The steep wall of 
Purgatory cuts off the whole portion of them west of the meridian. 
The four bright stars are near the south pole; but in the latitude 
of Purgatory the pole itself is only about 32° above the horizon, 
and the stars are now behind the mountain and beneath the pole. 
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It is now about two and a half hours since sunset. The Scorpion ha; 
begun to pass the horizon, and the lunar aurora 1s already whiten. 
ing in the east, when Dante, reclining in the bosom of the valley 
resting from his four-night watch and the toil and anguis) of his 
journey, drops into a deep sleep. In the morning hour when dreams 
are true, he seems to be clasped in the talons of an eagle—the symbo} 
at once of justice and of baptismal regeneration—and to be borne 
up into the sphere of fire, the burning of which awakens him; and he 
starts to find himself alone with Virgil, higher on the mount, nigh 
to the gate of Purgatory proper. He learns from his guide that, as 
he slept, Lucia bore him away from Sordello and the other denizens 
of the valley, and placed him here. His dismay is thus turned into 
delight as he follows his guide to the narrow portal with its three 
steps and its angel guard, who first challenges the pilgrims, but on 
learning their divine authority gives them courteous welcome. On 
the steps of sincerity, contrition and love, the Poet mounts to the 
gate and throws himself at the feet of its guardian to implore admis- 
sion. The angel carves on Dante’s brow seven P’s, the symbol of 
the seven deadly sins (peccata), which are purged on the terraces 
above, and then turning the golden and the silver key which he 
holds in charge from Peter, he admits Dante; with the solemn warn- 
ing that he is not to look behind him, when once past the gate. The 
seldom-turned hinges grate as the portal swings, and a half-beard 
song of praise-to God is the first sound that falls on the Poet’s ear 
within the gate, drawing his heart upward. 


ee 


NOW WAS THE concubine’ of ancient Tithonus at 
eastern terrace growing white, forth from her sweet lover's 
arms; 

with gems her forehead was glittering, set in the form of 
the cold animal that strikes folk with its tail; 

and Night, in the place where we were, had made two of 
the steps wherewith she climbs, and the third was already 
down-stooping its wings;} 

when I, who with me had somewhat of Adam, val 
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nished by sleep, sank down on the grass where already all 
we five were seated. : 

At the hour when the swallow begins her sad lays nigh 
unto the Morn, perchance in memory of her former woes,? 

and when our mind, more of a wanderer from the flesh 
and less prisoned by thoughts, in its visions is almost 

rophetic; 

in a dream methought I saw an eagle? poised in the sky, 
with plumes of gold, with wings outspread, and intent to 
swoop. 

And meseemed to be there where his own people were 
abandoned by Ganymede, when he was snatched to the 
high consistory. 

[ thought within me:. “Haply he strikes only here 
through custom, and perchance scorneth to bear aught up- 
ward from other place in his talons.” 

Then meseemed that, having wheeled awhile, terrible as 
lightning, he descended and snatched me up far as the fiery 
sphere. ~<a 
eihere it seemed that he and I did burn, and the visionary 
flame so scorched that needs was my slumber broken. 

Not otherwise Achilles startled, turning his awakened 
eyes around, and knowing not where he might be, 

when his mother carried him away sleeping in her arms 
from Chiron to Scyros, there whence the Greeks after- 
wards made him depart, 

than I startled, soon as sleep fled from my face, and I 
grew pale even as a man who freezes with terror. 

Alone beside me was my Comfort, and the sun was al- 
ready more than two hours high,® and mine eyes were 
turned to the sea. 

“Have no fear,” said my Lord, “make thee secure, for 
we are at a good spot: hold not back, but put out all thy 
strength. 

Thou art now arrived at Purgatory; see there the ram- 
part that compasseth it around; see the entrance there 
Where it seems cleft. 

Erewhile, in the dawn which precedes the day, when thy 
soul was sleeping within thee upon the flowers wherewith 

own below is adorned, | 
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came a lady and said: ‘I am Lucy,” let me take t 
who sleepeth, so will I prosper him on his way.’ 

Sordello remained and the other noble forms. She took 
thee, and as day was bright, came on upward, and I fo). 
lowed in her track. . 

Here she placed thee; and first her fair eyes did show tO 
me that open entrance; then she and sleep together went 
away.” 

As doth a man who in dread is reassured, and who 
changes his fear to comfort after the truth is revealed to . 
him, 

I changed me; and when my Leader saw me freed from 
care, he moved up by the rampart, and I following, to- 
wards the height. | 

Reader, well thou seest how I exalt my subject, there- 
fore marvel thou not if with greater art I sustain it. 

We drew nigh, and were at a place, whence there 
where first appeared to me a break just like a fissure which 
divides a wall, 

I espied a gate, and three steps beneath to go to it, of 
divers colours, and a warder’ who as yet spake no word. 

And as more I opened mine eyes there, I saw him seated 
upon the topmost step, such in his countenance that I en- 
dured him not; 

and in his hand he held a naked sword which reflected 
the rays so towards us, that I directed mine eyes to it oft 
in vain. , 

“Tell, there where ye stand, what would ye?” he began 
to say; “where is the escort? Beware lest coming upward 
be to your hurt!” 

“A heavenly lady who well knows these things,” my 
Master answered him, “even now did say to us: ‘Go ye 
thither, there is the gate.’ ” 

“And may she speed your steps to good,” again began 
the courteous door-keeper; “come then forward to our 
stairs.” 

There where we came, at the first step, was white marble 


so polished and smooth that I mirrored me therein as | ap- 
pear. 


his man 
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The second darker was than perse, of a stone, rugged 
and calcined, cracked? in its length and in its breadth. 

The third, which is massy above, seemed to me of 

orphyry so flaming red as blood that spurts from a vein. 

Upon this God's angel held both his feet, sitting upon 
the threshold, which seemed to me adamantine stone.!° 

Up by the three steps, with my good will, my Leader 
brought me, saying: Humbly ask that the bolt be loosed.” 

Devoutly I flung me at the holy feet; for mercy I craved 
that he would open to me; but first on my breast thrice I 
smote me. | , 

Seven P’s** upon my forehead he described with the 
point of his sword and: “Do thou wash these wounds 
when thou art within,” he said. 

Ashes, or earth which is dug out dry, would be of one 
colour with his vesture,!* and from beneath it he drew 
forth two keys.'8 | 

One was of gold and the other was of silver; first with 
the white and then with the yellow he did so to the gate 
that I was satisfied. 

“Whensoever one of these keys fails so that it turns not 
aright in the lock,” said he to us, “this passage opens not. 

More precious is one, but the other requires exceeding 
art and wit ere it unlocks, because it is the one which 
unties the knot. 

From Peter I hold them; and he told me to err rather in 
opening, than in keeping it locked, if only the people fell 
prostrate at my feet.” ? 
Then he pushed the door of the sacred portal, saying: 
‘Enter, but I make you ware that he who looketh behind 
returns outside again.” 

And when in their sockets were turned the pivots of that 
sacred portal, which are of metal ringing and strong, 

Tarpeia roared not so, nor showed her so harsh, when 
good Metellus was taken from her, whereby she after re- 
mained poor.1# ) : 

I turned me intent for the first sound, and Te Deum 
laudantus*® meseemed to hear in a_voice mingled with» 
sweet music. 

Just such impression gave me that which I heard, as we 
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are wont to receive when people are singing with an organ 
and now the words are clear, and now are not. ’ 


1.Dante never distinguishes between the signs and the constella- 
tions of the Zodiac; that is to say, he disregards the Phenomena 
which heheld to be the proper motion of the sphere of the stars ( cf. 
Vita Nuova, § ii, and Conv. ii, 3 and 15). It is the phenomenon 
known in modern astronomy as the precession of the equinoxes. 
Perhaps the reason why Dante did not make this correction was that 
he regarded it as counterbalanced by the error of the Julian calendar 
(see Par. xxvii, note 15), in the other direction. Thus, he would re. 
gard the day on which, by the uncorrected calendar, the sun enters 
the constellation of, Aries as coinciding with the day on which, by 
the corrected calendar, he would be in the real equinox, i.e. the first 
point of the sign of Aries. He chose, therefore, to take his ideal . 
equinox rather by calendar and constellation than by the strict 
astronomical equinoctial point. This seems to be the meaning of 
Inf. i, and may account for his treating the statement that the sun 
was at the equinoctial point at the time of his journey now as an 
exact statement (Par. x) and now as an approximation (Par. i). This 
premised, a reference to the chronological note on page 192 will 
show that the retardation of the moon now amounted to two hours 
and thirty-six minutes, and that she was therefore in the constella- 
ton of Scorpio. Of the six hours in which the night rises, two were 
gone, and the third had just passed the summit of its course. The 
lunar aurora was therefore on the horizon. By a somewhat odd 
analogy she is called the “mistress” of Tithonus because she is a 
spurious aurora, and the genuine Aurora was the “wife” of Tithonus. 
2.See Canto xvii, note 3. 
3. The eagle, in the “Bestiaries,” is said to fly up in his old age 
into the circle of fire, where he burns off all his feathers and falls 
blinded into a fountain of water, whence he issues with his youth 
renewed. This is a symbol of baptismal regeneration. And here 
Dante, true to the ethical note which pervades the Purgatory, con- 
nects him with moral rather than with ceremonial purification by 
connecting him with Troy, i.e. Rome, i.e. the Empire, law and 
jusuce: for Ganymede (whose beauty had attracted Jupiter, and 
who, having been borne aloft by an eagle while hunting with his 
friends on Mount Ida in Mysia, became the cup-bearer of the 
Gods) was the son of Tros, an ancestor of AZneas. 

is is the first of three dreams or visions (for the other see Can- 
tos xix and xxvul), each of which takes place shortly before dawn 
(the time being indicated in a verse beginning with the words At [or 
In] the hour)'and is a forecast of the events immediately following: 


4. See Inf. xxvi, note <. Th 1 t ei 
Statius (Achill. i). 5. 4he amazement of Achilles is recor 


5. See the diagram on p. 200. 


6. For Lucy, who must be more or less closely identified with the 
eagle of Dante’s dream, see /nf. ii, note 9. 
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1. warder—this angel represents the priest confessor. 

§ The sword of Divine Justice, whose ways are inscrutable to men. 
"cracked, perhaps because contrition breaks the stubbornness of 
the heart. : 4 

30. Lhe stone of adamant possibly indicates the firmness and con- 
sancy of the confessor. , . 

1, Kraus connects the seven P's not only with the seven sins (pec- 
cata), but with the seven scrutinies as well, which figured in the 
Roman Liturgy till the end of the 12th century, and formed part of 
the service on the seven Sundays from the first in Lent to Easter 
Sunday. 

12. This hue appears to. be a token of the humility with which the 
confessor should exercise his function. 

12, Cf. Par. v, note 5. 

14, Metellus, a follower of Pompey, made a futile effort to protect 
the Roman treasury (kept in the temple of Saturn on Mons Tar- 
peius) against Casar (B.c. 29). Lucan (Phars. ii) lays special stress 
on the noise made by the opening of the temple gates. on this 
occasion. , 

15. The famous Ambrosian hymn, sung at matins and on solemn 
occasions. Some commentators refer to Luke xv. 10, and connect the 
present singing of the hymn with the entry of a soul into Purgatory. 
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The closing door rings, behind the Poets, but Dante, mindful Of the 
aarning, looks not back. The cleft through which the Dilgriny 
mount is as tumultuous as the heaving Sea, and it is three hour; after 
sunrise ere they issue upon the first terrace, some eighteen fee; in 
breadth, stretching uniformly as far as the eye may reach in either 
direction. The outer rim of the terrace verges unprotected upon the 
precipitous downward slope of the mount. The inner side js of 
- marble, cut vertically out of the mountain, and carved with scenes 
from sacred and pagan history, illustrative of humility, seeming to 
live and speak in their beautiful and compelling reality. As Dante is 
gazing unsatiated upon the intaglios, Virgil bids bint look to the left, 
where be behbolds strange objects approaching him, which bis eves 
cannot at first disentangle, but which presently reveal themselves gs 
human forms bent under huge burdens of stone, crumpled up in 
postures of agonized discomfort. These are the forms of the proud, 
mere larve not yet developed into the angelic imago, who had none 
the less exalted themselves on earth in unseasonable pride, and now 
wail only that the limits of their strength enable them to bear no 
more and bend no lower in their humility. 





WHEN WE WERE within the threshold of the gate, 
which the evil love! of souls disuses, because it makes the 
crooked way seem straight, 

by the ringing sound I heard it was shut again; and had I 
turned mine eyes to it what would have been a fitting ex- 
cuse for the fault? 

We climbed through a cleft rock, which was moving on 
one side and on the other, even as a wave that recedes an 
approaches. . 

“Here we must use a little skill,” began my Leader, “in 
keeping close, now hither now thither, to the side that 1s 
receding.” 

And this made our steps so scant, that the waning orb of 
the moon regained its bed to sink again to rest 

ere we were forth from that needle’s eye. But when W¢ - 
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were free and on the open above, where the mount is set 
ck : 

f wearied and both uncertain of our way, we stood still 

ona level place more solitary than roads through deserts. 

From its edge where it borders on the void, to the foot of 
the high bank which sheer ascends, a human body would 
measure in thrice; ; 

and so far as mine eye could wing its flight, now on the 
left now on the right side, such this cornice appeared to me. 

Thereon our feet had not yet moved, when I discerned 
that circling bank (which, being upright, lacked means of 
ascent ) | 

to be of pure white marble, and adorned with sculp- 
tures so that not only Polycletus,* but Nature there would 
be put to shame. 

The angel that came to earth with the decree of peace 
wept for since many a year, which opened heaven from its 
long ban, 

before us appeared so vividly graven there in gentle 
mien, that it seemed not an image which is dumb. 

One would have sworn that he was saying: Ave, for 
there she was fashioned who turned the key to open the 
supreme love.® 

And in her attitude were imprinted these words, Ecce 
ancilla Dei, as expressly as a figure is stamped on wax. 

“Keep not thy mind only on one place,” said the sweet 
Master, who had me on that side where folk have the heart; 

wherefore | moved my face about, and saw behind 
Mary, on that side of me where he was who was urging 
me on, 

another story set in the rock, wherefore I crossed by 


Virgil and drew me nigh, that it might be displayed to 
mine eyes. 

There was graven on the very marble the cart and the 
oxen drawing the sacred ark, whereby we fear an office 
hot committed to us. — 

In front appeared people; and the whole divided into 
seven choirs, to two of my senses, made the one say “no, 

€ other, “yes, they do sing.” 

In the like wise, at the smoke of the incense which there 
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was imaged, eyes and nose were made discordant With yes 
and no. : 

There went before the blessed vessel the lowly Psalmist 
dancing, girt up;* and more and less than king was he e 
that case. 

Figured opposite at 2 window of a great palace Was 
Michal, looking on even as a woman scornful and sad. 

I moved my feet from the place where I stood, to scan 
closely another story which behind Michal shone white 
before me. 

There was storied the high glory of the Roman Prince 
whose worth moved Gregory to his great victory; 

of Trajan the emperor I speak;° and a poor widow was 
at his bridle in the attitude of tears and of grief. 

Round about him appeared a trampling and throng of 
horsemen and the eagles in gold above him moved visibly 
to the wind. 

The poor creature among all these seemed to say: 
“Lord, do me vengeance for my son who is slain, whereby 
my heart is pierced.” 

And he to answer her: “Now wait until I return.” And 
she, like a person in whom grief is urgent: “My Lord, 

if thou do not return?” And he: “One who shall be in my 
place will do it for thee.” And she: ““What to thee will be 
another’s good deed if thou forget thine own?” 

Wherefore he: “Now comfort thee, for needs must I 
pala may duty ere I stir; justice wills and pity holds me 

ack, 

He, who ne’er beheld a new thing, wrought this visible 
speech, new to us because here it is not found. we 

While I was rejoicing to look on the images of humilities 
so great and for their Craftsman’s sake precious to see, 

Lo here,” murmured the Poet, “much people, but few 
they make their steps; these will send us on to the high 
stairs.” 

Mine eyes, that were intent on gazing to see new things 
iuersok they are fain, were not slow in turning cowards 


I would not, reader, that thou be scared froma good Pra 
pose through hearing how God wills that the debt be p#!¢ 
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Heed not the form of the pain; think what followeth, 
think that at worst beyond the great judgment it cannot go. 
[ began: “Master, that which I see moving towards us 
seems Bt persons to me, yet | know not what, so wanders 
sight. 
Oe he to me: “The grevious state of their torment 
doubles them down to earth so that mine eyes at first 
thereat were at strife. 

But look steadily there and disentwine with thy sight 
what is coming beneath those stones; already thou canst 
discern how each one beats his breast.” 

O ye proud Christians, wretched and weary, who, sick 
‘an mental vision, put trust in backward steps, 

perceive ye not that we are worms, born to form the 
angelic butterfly that flieth to judgment without defence? 

Why doth your mind soar on high, since ye are as 
‘nvere imperfect insects, even as the grub in which full 
form is wanting? 

Asto support ceiling or roof is sometimes seen for corbel 
a figure joining knees to breast, 

which of unreality begetteth real discomfort in him who 
beholds it; in such wise saw I these when I gave good heed. 

True it is that more and less were they contracted, ac- 
cording as they had more or less upon them, and he who 
had most patience in his bearing, weeping seemed to say: 
“can no more.” 
t.the evil love—see Canto xvii. 

The Greek sculptor Polycletus (ca. 452-412 B.c.) is lauded by 
eee oe writers known aa Ene Middle Ages, and his art 
IS extolle nte. 
3. [he Narita Pee abeliye Nate that the first example of 
the virtue opposed to the vice punished on the seven terraces (here, 
humility as opposed to pride) is, in each case, an episode drawn 
from the life of the Virgin Mary. : | 
4.For David dancing before the Ark, see 2 Sam. V1. oe 
j- This version of the popular Trajan story 1s apparently derived 
from the Fiore di Filosofi, which used to be erroneously attributed 
to Brunetto Latini. The incident is again alluded to in Par. xx. The 
pical bearings of the legend that Pope Gregory's intercon 
tought about Trajan’s recall from Hell, so that the Emperor might 
lave a respite for repentance, are discussed in Par. xx (see 710tes) « 
he reference is to the metal (gold-bronze) eagle, the outsprea 
Wings of which might seem to be fluttering in the wind. 
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The humbled souls approach, with a paraphrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer upon their lips, the petition for protection against temptation 
being uttered for the sake of those they have left behind, whether 
on earth or, perhaps, in the Antepurgatory, since souls inside the 
gate are beyond its reach; whicl loving offices of prayer the living 
should surely reciprocate for those who are now purging them. 
selves. In answer to Virgil's inquiry, one of the souls directs the 
pilgrims to turn to the right, circling the mount with the sun, }t is 
the Sienese Omberto, whose insolence had made him: little better 
than a brigand, and had involved all his race in ruin. As the Poet 
bends down to hearken, another soul, painfully turning beneath his 
burden, gazes upon Dante who recognizes him as the miniature 
painter, Oderisi, now willing to admit the superior excellence of his 
rival Franco, and fully sensible of the empty and transitory nature 
of human glory. Cimabue’s school of painting is superseded by 
Giotto’s; the older poetic school of Guittone, or Guido, of Arezzo 
and his companions has been superseded by that of Guido Guinicelli, 
to which Guido Cavalcanti and Dante himself belong; and who 
knows whether the founder of yet another school that shall relegate 
them all to obscurity, may not already be born! Worldly reputation 
is always of the same empty quality, though the momentary object 
to which it attaches itself changes, one empty reputation differing 
from another only in name, and all of thent swallowed up in the 
course of years, what matter whether few or many! One of the 
heroes of Montaperti and victims of Colle de Valdelsa, who is pac- 
ing before them, is already all but forgotten on the very scene of 
his triumphs and defeats. What are his reputation and his pride to 
him now, where the only act of his life that avails bim is his self- 
humiliation in begging ransom for his friend, in the market place of 
Siena? an act which Dante himself shall learn better to appreciate 
in the days of his own anguish of humiliation. 


ee eessssnssenseeee 


~O OUR FATHER who art in heaven, not circum- 


scribed, but through the greatest love thou hast for thy 
first works on high, 
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raised be thy name and thy worth by every creature 
gs ‘tis meet to give thanks to thy sweet effluence. 

May the peace of thy kingdom come uponus, for wecan- 
not of ourselves attain to it with all our wit, if it come not. 

As of their will thine angels make sacrifice to thee, sing- 
ing Hosanna, so many men make of theirs. 

Give us this day our daily manna, without which he 
backward goes through this rough desert, who most toileth 
to advance. ; | 

And as we forgive every one the evil we have suffered, 
do thou forgive in loving-kindness and regard not our 
desert. 

Put not our virtue, which lightly is subdued, to trial with 
the old adversary, but deliver us from him whoso pricks it. 

This last prayer, dear Lord, is not made for us, for need 
is not, but for those who have remained behind us.” 

Thus those shades, praying good speed for them and for 
us, were going under their burden, like that whereof we 
sometimes dream, 

unequal all in anguish around and weary, along the first 
cornice, purging away the foul mists of the world. 

If there ever a good word for us is said, what can be said 
and done for them here, by those who have their will 
rooted in good? 

Truly we ought to help them to wash away their stains, 
which they have borne hence, so that pure and light they 
may go forth to the starry spheres. 

“Pray!_so may justice and pity soon unload you, that 
ye may spread the wing which may uplift you according 
to your desire,— 

show us on which hand we go quickest towards the 
stairway; and if more than one passage there be, tell us that 
which least steeply ascends; id 

for he who cometh with me, because of the weight of 
Adam’s flesh wherewith he is clad, at climbing up is slow 
against his will.” | 

From whom came the words which were returned to 
those which he whom I was following had said, was not 
manifest, 

but it was said: “To the right hand along the bank come 
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with us, and ye shall find the pass possible for a living per- 
son to ascend. 

And if I were not impeded by the stone which subdues 
my proud neck, wherefore needs must [ carry my Visage 
low, , 

him who is yet alive, and names not himself, would I 
look at, to see if I know him, and to make him pitiful to this 
burden. 

I was Italian and son of a great Tuscan: Guglielmo Aldo- 
brandesco was my father; I know not if his name was ever 
with you. 

The ancient blood and gallant deeds of my ancestors 
made me so insolent that, thinking not of our common 
mother, 

all men I held in such exceeding scorn that it was the 
death of me, as the Sienese know, and every child knows in 
Campagnatico. 

I am Humbert;* and not to me alone pride works ill, for 
all my fellows hath it dragged with it to mishap. 

And here must I therefore bear this load among the dead, 
until God be satisfied, since I did it not among the living.” 

Listening, I bent down my face; and one of them,? not he 
who was speaking, twisted himself beneath the weight 
which encumbers him; 

and saw me and knew me and was calling out keeping his 
eyes with difficulty fixed upon me, who all bent was going 
with them. 

Oh,” said I to him, “art thou not Oderisi, the honour of 
Gubbio, and the honour of that art which in Paris is called 
‘Uluminating’?” 

“Brother,” said he, “more pleasing are the leaves which 
F ranco Bolognese paints; the honour now is all his and 
mine in part. 

Truly I should not have been so courteous while I lived, 
because of the great desire of excelling whereon my heart 
was bent. 

For such pride here the fine is paid; and I should not yet 
be as were it not that having power to sin, I turned me 

o God. 


O empty glory of human powers! How short the time 
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its green endures upon the top, if it be not overtaken by 
rude ages!” 

Cimabue thought to hold the field in painting, and now 
Giotto hath the cry, so that the fame of the other is 
obscured. 

Even so one Guido hath taken from the other the glory 
of our tongue; and perchance one is born who shall chase 
both from the nest.° 

Earthly fame is naught but a breath of wind, which now 
cometh hence and now thence, and changes name because 
it changes direction. | 

What greater fame shalt thou have, if thou strip thee of 
thy flesh when old, than if thou hadst died ere thou wert 
done with pap and chink," 

before a thousand years are passed? which is shorter 
space to eternity than the twinkling of an eye to the circle 
which slowest is turned in heaven. 

All Tuscany rang with the sound of him® who moves so 
slowly along the way in front of me, and now hardly is a 
whisper of him in Siena, 

whereof he was lord, when the rage of Florence was de- 
stroyed who at that time was proud even as now she is de- 
graded. | 

Your repute is as the hue of grass which cometh and 


- goeth, and he® discolours it through whom it springeth 


green from the ground,” 

AndI to him: “Thy true saying fills my heart with holy 
humility, and lowers my swollen pride, but who is he of 
whom but now thou wast speaking?” “a % 

“That,” he answered, “is Provenzan Salvani, and he is 
here because in his presumption he thought to bring all 
Siena in his grasp. : 

Thus he hath gone and goes without rest since he died; 
me coin he pays back in satisfaction who yonder 1s too 

aring.” 

And I; “If that spirit who awaits the brink of life, ere he 
repents, abides there below, and mounts not up hither, 

unless holy prayers aid him, until so much time be passed 
as he hath lived,!° how has the coming here been vouch- 
safed to him?” 
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“When he lived in highest glory,” said he, “jn the 


market-place of Siena he stationed himself of his free Will 
and putaway allshame; 

and there, to deliver his friend from the pains he Was 
suffering in Charles’s prison, he bought himself to tremble 
in every vein. 

No more will I tell, and darkly I know that I speak, but 
short time will pass ere thy neighbours will act so, thar thou 
shalt be able to interpret it.’* This deed released him from 
those confines.” 


1.A paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 9-13; Luke xi, 2-4), 
—The first works are the heavens and the angels. For circumscribed 
see Canto xxv. j 
2. Omberto, Count of Santafiora, in the Sienese Maremma, was a 
member of the Aldobrandeschi family for which see Canto vi, note 
12. He was put to death at Campagnatico in 1259 by the Sienese, 
who had long been at warfare with the family and were anxious to 
be rid of their authority. The mode of Omberto’s death is variously 
iven. 
zp Oderisi (of Gubbio in Umbria), an illuminator and miniature 
painter. He appears to have been at Rome in 1295, for the purpose 
(so says Vasari) of illuminating some MSS. in the Papal Library 
for Boniface VIII. According to the same authority, the work on 
that occasion was shared by Franco of Bologna. 
4. A reputation does not survive the generation in which it was 
built up, unless a gross and unenlightened age happens to follow. 
5. The works of the Florentine painter Cimabue (ca. 1240-Ca. 1302) 
are instinct with genius, and mark a considerable advance on the 
iff Byzantine school; but it was reserved for his pupil, Giotto 
(1266-1336), to draw his inspiration at the fount of Nature herself, 
and to become the father of modern painting.—Giotto is said to 
have been a friend of Dante’s, and the well-known Bargello portrait 
of the poet is doubtfully attributed to him. 
6. The interpretation of these verses given in the Argument is not 
the one usually adopted; the view generally held being that the two 
Guidos are Guido Guinicelli (see Canto xxvi) and Guido Cavalcanti 
(see Inf. x, note 8), and that Dante himself is the poet destined to 
eclipse the latter. Against this more obvious interpretation, it may 
be urged that it would be out of keeping with the general tone 0 
the passage; and specifically with xii. Moreover, there is no indica- 
ton in Dante’s works of his regarding Guido Guinicelli as a supe!” 
seded worthy, or distinguishing between the schools of these two 
Guidos; although he repeatedly contrasts the school of Guido (or 
Guittone) of Arezzo with the new school of which he regar ee 
Guido Guinicelli as the chief, and Guido Cavalcanti and himse 


as disciples (xxvi; see, further, xxiv and xxvi; De vulg. El. 1. 135 i: 
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6). On the other hand, it may be advanced in favour of the more 
“ular theory, that, whatever Dante may say in other passages, 
Guido Cavalcanu and the other Florentines actually did write 
poetty superior to that of Guido Guinicelli; that a pupil may sur- 
pass his teacher and yet regard him with affection and admiration; 
that Dante would probably have used the form Guittone in this 
e, SO as tO make his meaning clear; and that the prophecy may 
well refer to our poet himself, who, though in the circle of the 
Proud, is probably as conscious of his literary greatness now as he 
was in Limbo (see Inf. iv). | 
Before you left off your child’s prattle: pap = bread, and chink 
— money (cf. /mf.xxxil), 
g Provenzan Salvani, 2 Ghibelline, was chief in authority among 
the Sienese at the time of the battle of Montaperti; and after the 
defeat of the Florentines he was the strongst advocate in favour of 
the destruction of their city (see /mf. x, notes 11 and 12). He once 
humbled himself by affecting the garb and manner of a beggar in 
the market-place of Siena, so as to procure the money wherewith 
to ransom a friend, who was the prisoner of Charles of Anjou. 
Provenzan was eventually defeated and slain (June, 1269) in an 
engagement with the Florentines at Colle, in Valdelsa (see Canto 
Mill). 
9. be = the sun. 
10.See Canto iv. 
11.A prophecy of Dante’s exile from Florence (1302). The poet 
will know from bitter experience what it is to live on the charity of 
others (cf. Par. xvii). 
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Dante has bent down in a sympathetic attitude of humility to con- 
verse with Oderisi, and when Virgil bids him make better speed 
he straightens bis person so far as needful to comply, but stil] re 
mains bowed down in heart, shorn of bis presumptuous thoughts. 
As he steps forward with a good will, Virgil bids him once more 
look down at the pavement which he is treading, and there he sees 
as it were the lineaments of the defeated proud, from Lucifer and 
Briareus to Cyrus and Holofernes and Troy. The proud are laid low 
upon the pavement as the bumble were exalted to the upspringing 
mountainside. A wide stretch of the mountain is circled ere they 
come to the gentle angel of this terrace of the proud, whose glory 
is tempered as a morning star, and who promises then an easier 
ascent henceforth. A stroke of his wing touches the Poet’s brow, 
who then approaches such a stair as was made to ease the ascent to 
San Miniato in the good old days when weights and measures were 
true and public records ungarbled. As they mount the stair the 
blessing of the poor in spirit falls on their ears, with sound how dif- 
ferent from the wild laments of Hell! And Dante notes how the 
steep ascent seems far more easy than the level terrace of a moment 
back. It is because the P of pride was erased by the stroke of the 
angel’s wing, and thereon all the other six became shallower. This 
Dante, at a hint from Virgil, ascertains by feeling his brow with 
outspread fingers, and in innocent delight at the discavery of the 
cause of his lightened steps, he looks into Virgil’s face which an- 
swers with a smile of sympathy and encouragement. 





EVEN IN step, like oxen which go in the yoke, I went 
beside that burdened spirit, so long as the sweet peda- 
gogue suffered it. 78 

But when he said: “Leave him, and press on, for here ’tis 
well that with sail and with oars, each one urge his bark 
along with all his might”; 

€rect, even as is required for walking I made me again 
with my body, albeit my thoughts remained bowed down 
and shrunken, 
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| had moved me, and willingly was following my 
master’s steps, and both of us already were showing how 
light of foot we were, 

“when he said to me: “Turn thine eyes downward: good 
will it be, for solace of thy way, to see the bed of the soles 
of thy feet.” 

As in order that there be memory of them, the tombs on 
the ground over the buried bear figured what they were 
before; 

wherefore there, many a time men weep for them, be- 
cause of the prick of remembrance which only to the piti- 
ful gives spur; 

so saw I sculptured there, but of better similitude ac- 
cording to the craftsmanship, all that which for road pro- 
jects from the mount. 

[ saw him who was created nobler far than other crea- 
ture, on one side descending like lightning from heaven.? 

I saw Briareus,” transfixed by the celestial bolt, on the 
other side, lying on the earth heavy with the death chill. 

I saw Thymbreus, I saw Pallas and Mars, armed yet, 
around their father, gazing on the scattered limbs of the 
giants.° | 

Isaw Nimrod? at the foot of his great labour, as though 
bewildered, and looking at the people who were proud 
with him in Shinar. 

O Niobe,® with what sorrowing eyes [ saw thee graven 
upon the road between seven and seven thy children slain! 

O Saul, how upon thine own sword there didst thou 
peste dead on Gilboa, which thereafter felt nor rain nor 

ew! 

O mad Arachne,? so saw I thee already half spider, sad 
upon the shreds of the work which to thy hurt was 
wrought by thee! : 

O Rehoboam, now thine image there seems no more to 
threaten; but full of terror a chariot beareth it away ere 
chase be given! 

It showed—the hard pavement—again how Alcmzon 
made the luckless ornament seem costly to his mother.” 

It showed how his sons flung themselves upon Sennach- 
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erib within the temple, and how, him slain, there they lef; 
him.?° 

It showed the destruction and the cruel slaughter Which 
Tomyris wrought when she said to Cyrus: “For blood 
thou didst thirst and with blood I fill thee!”’12 

It showed how in a rout the Assyrians fled, after Holo- 
fernes was slain,!* and also the relics of the assassination. 

I saw Troy in ashes and in ruins: O Ilion, thee how base 
and vile it showed—the sculpture which there is dis. 
cerned! 1% 

What master were he of brush or of graver, who drew 
the shades and the lineaments, which there would make 
every subtle wit stare? 

Dead seemed the dead, and the living, living. He saw not 
better than I who saw the reality of all that I trod upon 
while I was going bent down. 

Now wax proud and on with haughty visage, ye chil- 
dren of Eve, and bow not down your faces, so that ye may 
see your evil path! 

Already more of the mount was circled by us, and of the 
sun’s path much more spent, than the mind, not set free, 
esteemed; 

when he, who ever in front of me alert was going, began; 
“Lift up thy head, this is no time to go thus engrossed. 

See there an angel who is making ready to come towards 
us; look how the sixth handmaiden is returning from the 
days’ service.14 

Adorn with reverence thy bearing and thy face, so that 
it may delight him to send us upward; think that this day 
never dawns again.” | 

Right well was I used to his monitions never to lose time, 
so that in that matter he could not speak to me darkly. 

To us came the beauteous creature, robed in white, and 
in his countenance, such as a tremulous star at morn! ap- 
pears. 

His arms he opened and then outspread his wings; he 
said: “Come; here nigh are the steps, and easily now Js 
ascent made.” | 


To this announcement few be they who come. O human 
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folk, born to fly upward, why at a breath of wind thus fall 
e down: | 

He led us where the rock was cut; there he beat his 
wings upon my forehead, then did promise me my journey 
secure. 

As on the right hand, to ascend the mount where stands 
the church which, over Rubaconte, dominates the well- 
guided city,*° | 

the bold scarp of the ascent is broken by the steps, which 
were made in the times when the records and the measure 
were safe.*” | 

Even so is the bank made easier, which here right steeply 
falls from the other cornice, but on this side and on that 
the high rock grazes. 

While we were turning there our persons, “Beati 
pauperes spiritit”’* voices so sweetly sang, that no speech 
would tell it. 

Ah! how different are these openings from those in 
Hell! for here we enter through songs, and down there 
through fierce wailings. 

Now were we mounting up by the sacred steps, and 
meseemed I was exceeding lighter, than meseemed before 
on the flat; 

_ wherefore I: “Master, say, what heavy thing has been 
lifted from me, that scarce any toil is perceived by me in 
journeying?” | 

He answered: ‘““When the P’s which have remained still 
nearly extinguished on thy face, shall, like the one, be 
wholly rased out, 

thy feet shall be so vanquished by good will, that not 
only will they feel it no toil, but it shall be a delight to them 
to be urged upward.” 
- Then did I, like those who go with something on their 
head unknown to them, save that another’s signs make 
them suspect; _ | | : 

wherefore the hand lends its aid to make certain, and 
searches, and finds, and fulfils that office which cannot be 
furnished by the sight; 


and with the fingers of my right hand outspread, I found 
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but six the letters, which he with the keys had cut upon me 
over the temples: whereat my Leader looking did Smile, 


1.Satan (cf. Luke x. 18).—Not only are the examples of the yj 
drawn actly from sacred and profane history like those of ae 
virtues; but, within certain limits, the two sets of examples on each 
terrace correspond numerically. On the first, third, fourth, and 
seventh terraces, the correspondence Is exact; on the second and 
fifth it becomes so, if we divide the second set into groups; while 
on the sixth there is apparently no attempt at carrying out the 
design. . 
2. Beans (for whom, see Inf. xxx, note 8) must be separated from 
the other giants. The parallels are, Lucifer: Briareus; the Giants: 
Nimrod. : 
3. Jupiter, Apollo (called Thymbrzus, from his temple at Thymbra 
in the Troad), Minerva and Mars, having defeated and slain the 
giants, are gazing upon their scattered limbs. 
4. For Nimrod, see Inf. xx, note a; 
. Niobe, the wife of Amphion, King of Thebes, was so proud of 
er fourteen children that she offended Latona, who had only two— 
Apollo and Diana. These latter, in revenge, shot all the fourteen 
with their arrows, and Niobe herself was changed by Jupiter into a 
stone statue, lifeless save for the tears it shed (see Ovid, Metav. vi). 
6. Saul, after his defeat by the Philistines at Mount Gilboa, “took a 
sword and fell upon it” (1 Samm. xxxi. 1-4). Reference is to the 
words of David’s lament on the death of Saul: “Ye mountains of 
Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither Jet there be rain, upon you, nor 
fields of offerings” (2 Sam. i. 21). | 
7- Arachne of Lydia, having boasted of her skill in weaving (cf. 
Inf. xvii) and challenged Minerva to a contest, was eventually - 
changed by the goddess into a spider for her presumption (see 
Ovid, Metam. vi). 
8. The ten tribes revolted against Rehoboam, King of Israel, be- 
cause he refused to lighten their taxes. “Then King Rehoboam sent 
Adoram, who was over the tribute; and all Israel stoned him with 
stones, that he died. Therefore King Rehoboam made speed to get 
him up to his chariot, to flee to Jerusalem” (1 Kings xii. 1-18). 
9. See Par. iv, note 15. 
10. Sennacherib, King of Assyria, was defeated by Hezekiah, King 
of Judah, and subsequently slain by his own’sons (2 Kings xix. 37)- 
. 11. Cyrus, founder of the Persian Empire (560-529 B.c.), treacher- 
ously murdered the son of Tomyris, the Scythian queen, whereupon 
he was himself defeated and slain by the outraged mother. She had 
his head cast into a vessel filled with blood, and scoffed at it, saying: 
Satia te Sanguine quem sitisti cujus per annos triginta insatiabilis 
bersevarasti (Orosius, ii. 7 § 6). Cf. De Mon. ii. 9. 
12. When Holofernes, one of Nebuchadnezzar’s captains, was be- 
sieging Bethulia, the Jewish widow Judith obtained access to his tent 
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and cut off his head. This she had displayed on the walls of the 
city; whereupon the Assyrian host took to flight, pursued by the 
Jews (Judith x-xiv). “ | 
ACh Inf.i and xxx; see, too, Aim. iii. 2: Ceciditque superbum Ilium. 
14. It 1s therefore just past noon. The conception of the hours as 
handmaidens serving the day is repeated in Canto xxii. See the 
diagram On Pp. 217 

15.4 star at morT Is used, rather than the “the morning star,” because 
the latter, being a planet, does not twinkle. 

16. The church of San Miniato commands Florence across the Ruba- 
conte bridge [.¢. Miniato is not above the bridge] —the well-guided, 
as applied to Florence, is, of course, ironical. 

17. See Par. xvi, motes 12 and 23. 

18. “Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt. v. 3). Towards the end of Dante’s sojourn on each 
terrace, he hears one of the Beatitudes from the Sermon on the 
Mount. In each case, except the present, the angel of the respective 
circle is specially named as uttering the words. It has therefore been 
suggested that the angel is speaking here, too. But the word voices 
constitutes a considerable difficulty, nor is this difficulty removed 
by a reference to the words in second stanza of Canto xxii (Dante 
uses voci in both cases). 
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The Poets mount to the second terrace; of dark rock, tenantless so 
far as the eye can stretch, and without mark or indication of any 
kind. Virgil apostrophizes the sun, and in lack of any counter reason, 
determines to follow him from east to west. After a time voices ring 
through the air in praise of generosity, the virtue counter to envy: 
and Virgil anticipates the direct warning against that vice ere they 
leave this the circle of its purification. Meanwhile they encounter 
the once envious spirits, appealing with full confidence to the un- 
grudging love of Mary, of the angels, and of the saints. The envious 
eyes that once found food for bitterness in all sights of beauty and 
joy, must now im penance refrain from drinking inthe gladness of sea 
and sky and human love, for their lids are drawn together with such 
a suture of wire as is used to tame the wildness of the untrained 
hawk; and their inward darkness is matched by their sober raiment. 
They lean one against another in mutual love and for mutual sup- 
port, and upturn their sightless countenances like the blind beggars 
that gather round church portals. Dante is shamed, as though he 
were taking ungenerous advantage of those whom he sees, but who 
cannot know his presence; and, having gained Virgil’s leave, ad- 
dresses the souls in words of soothing beauty and aspiration. In 
answer to his question whether any of them are of Latium, Sapia 
the Sienese tells that they are all citizens of one true city; but that 
she, amongst others, had lived in her earthly pilgrimage in Latium. 
She tells the story of ber evil joy at the defeat of the Sienese by the 
Florentines at Colle in Valdelsa, and utters ber thanks to the bumble 
saint whose prayers have secured ber admission to expiatory suffer- 
ing earlier than the else appointed time. In her turn Sapia questions 
Dante as to his journey,—with open eyes as she judges, and with 
breath-formed speech,—around this circle; and be answers that he 
too shall one day have his eyes closed there, but not for long, since 
he has sinned far less through envy than through pride. He further 
reveals to her the wonder of his pilgrimage and receives her petition 
for his own prayers, and her commission to bear news of ber to ber 
kinsfolk among the vain and light-minded Sienese. 
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WE WERE at the top of the stairway where a second 
time the mount 1s cut away which, by our ascent, frees us 
from evil. 

There a cornice binds the hill around like unto the first, 
save that its curve more sharply bends. 

No shade is there, nor figure which may be seen; so 
naked the bank appears and even so the way, with the livid 
hue of the stone. 

“If here we await people to ask of,” the poet was saying, 
“] ey perchance that our choice may have too great 
delay. | 

Then fixedly on the sun his eyes he set; he made of his 
right side a centre of movement, and the left part of him 
did turn. . 

“O sweet light, in whose trust I enter on the new way, 
do thou lead us,” said he, “as we would be led here within; 

thou givest warmth to the world, thou shinest upon it; if 
other reason urges not to the contrary, thy beams must 
ever be our guide.” 

As far as here counts for a mile,! so far there had we al- 
ready gone, in short time, by reason of our ready will; 

and, flying towards us were heard, but not seen, spirits, 
speaking courteous invitations to the table of love. 

The first voice which passed by in its flight loudly said, 
“Vinum non babent,”? and went on repeating it behind us. 

And ere it had wholly passed out of hearing through dis- 
tance, another passed crying: “I am Orestes,”* and also 
stayed not. 

“OQ Father,” said I, “what voices are these?” and as I was 
asking, lo the third saying: “Love them from whom ye 
have suffered evil.”* | 

And the good Master: “This circle doth scourge the sin 
of envy, and therefore the cords of the whip are drawn 
from love. 4 

The bit must be of contrary sound; I think thou wilt 
hear it, as I opine, ere thou reachest the Pass of Pardon.° 

But fix thine eyes through the air full steadily, and thou 
shalt see people sitting down in front of us, and each one 
along the cliff is seated.” 

Then wider than before mine eyes! opened; I looked be- 
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fore me, and saw shades with cloaks not different from the 
hue of the stone. 

And after we were a little further forward, I hearg A 
cry: “Mary, pray for us”; a cry: “Michael, and Peter, ang 
all Saints.’”® 

I believe not that on earth there goeth this day a man so 
hardened, who were not pierced with compassion at what 
I then saw; } 

for when I had reached so nigh to them that their fea- 
tures came distinctly to me, heavy grief was running from 
mine eyes. 

With coarse haircloth they seemed to me covered, and 
one was supporting the other with the shoulder, and all 
were supported by the bank. 

Even so the blind, to whom means are lacking, sit at Par- 
dons begging for their needs; and one sinks his head upon 
the other, 

so that pity may quickly be awakened in others, not only 
by the sound of their words, but by their appearance which 
pleads not less. 

And as to the blind the sun profits not, so to the shades 
there where I was now speaking, heaven’s light will not be 
bounteous of itself; 

for all their eyelids an iron wire pierces and stitches up, 
even as is done to a wild hawk because it abideth not still. 

I seemed to do them wrong as I went my way seeing 
others, not being seen; wherefore I turned me to my wise 
Counsel. 

Well knew he what the dumb would say, and therefore 
awaited not my questioning, but said: “Speak and be brief 
and to the point.” 

Virgil was coming with me on that side of the cornice 
whence one may fall because it is surrounded by no para- 
pet; 

on the other side of me were the devout shades, who, 
through the horrible seam, were pressing forth tears so that 
they bathed their cheeks. : 

I turned me to them and began: “O people assured of 
seeing the Light above, which alone your desire hath in 1s 
care; 
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_ so may grace quickly clear away the scum of your con- 
science that the stream of memory may descend clearly 
hrou 110, : 

STG (for to me twill be gracious and dear) if any soul 
be among you that is Italian, and perchance it will be good 
for him if | know of it.” 

“O brother mine, each one is a citizen of a true city; but 
thou wouldest say, that lived a pilgrim in Italy.” 

This meseemed to hear for answer somewhat farther on 
than there where I was; wherefore I made me heard yet 
more that way. | 

Among the others I saw a shade’ that was expectant in 
look, and if one would ask, “how so?” its chin it lifted up 
after the manner of the blind. 

“Spirit,” said I, “that dost subdue thee to mount up; if 
thou art that one who answered me, make thyself known 
to me by place or by name.” 

“T was a Sienese,” it answered, “and with these others 
here do cleanse my sinful life, weeping unto Him that he 
lend himself to us.® 

Sapient was I not albeit Sapia I was named, and of others 
hurt | was far more glad than of mine own good fortune. 

And that thou mayst not think I deceive thee, hear if I 
was mad as I tell thee. Already when the arc of my years 
was descending,” 

my townsmen, hard by Colle, were joined in battle with 
their foes, and I prayed God for that which he had willed. 

There were they routed, and rolled back in the bitter 
ames of flight, and seeing the case I took joy exceeding all 
other; 

so much, that I lifted up my impudent face, crying to 
God: ‘Now I fear thee no more,’ as the blackbird doth for 
alittle fair weather.!° ) é 

I would have peace with God on the brink of my life; 
and my debts were not yet reduced by penitence, 

had it not been that Peter the Combseller™ remembered 
me in his holy prayers, who in his charity did grieve for me. 

But who art thou that goest asking of our state, and bear- 
est thine eyes unsewn, as I believe, and breathing dost 
speak?” 
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“Mine eyes,” said I, “from me here shall yet be taken.- 
but for short time, for small is the offence they did through 
being turned in envy. : 

Greater far is the fear wherewith my soul is suspended 
of the torment below, for even now the burden down there 
weighs upon me.’ : 

And she to me: “Who then hath led thee up here among 
us, if thou thinkest to return below?” And I: “He who js 
with me and saith no word; 

and I am living, and therefore do thou ask of me, spirit 
elect, if thou wouldst that yonder I lift yet for thee my 
mortal feet.” 

“Oh this is so new a thing to hear,” she answered, “that 
tis a great token that God loveth thee; therefore profit me 
sometimes with thy prayers. | 

And I beseech thee by all thou most desirest, if e’er thou 
tread the land of Tuscany, that thou restore my fame 
among my kinsfolk. 

Thou wilt see them among that vain people who put 
their trust in Talamone, and will lose there more hopes than 
in finding the Diana; but the admirals shall lose most 
there.”}8 


1. [he expression “so far as here counts for a mile” (that is to say, 
“if you think of walking a mile, you will get the right impression”), 
is an indication which should be carefully noted, that we must not 
expect to be able to arrive at any consistent representation by exact 
matter-of-fact measurements in Hell and Purgatory. Dante was well 
acquainted with the approximate size of the earth (Conv. iii. 5 and 
elsewhere), and cannot represent himself, for example, as having 
literally climbed from the centre to the circumference in something 
under 24 hours. He is content to avoid all glaring errors of principle, 
and to make the several scenes realizable (cf. Inf. xxx, note 5). 
2.At the marriage in Cana. “And when they wanted wine, the 
mother of Jesus said unto him, They have no wine” (Joh7 ii. 3)- E 
3. Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, renowned for his friendship 
with Pylades. When Orestes was condemned to death, Pylades 
wished to take his place, saying that he was Orestes. Cicero alludes 
to this incident in a passage of the De Aricitia (§ 7), which was 
certainly known to Dante. 

4. But I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you, and persecute you” (Matt. v. 44). : 

5. [he examples of charity are the “whip,” the examples of envy, 
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“pic” (cf. Canto xiv); and for the “Pass of Pardon” i 
ie is, of course, one on each terrace), see, in the Pes 
ue vi y of the Saints, in which, after the Tri ; 

The Litan : h, alter the Trinity, are inv 

or Virgin Mary, the archangel Michael with the odie Sees 
Peter with the other apostles, and finally the other saints. 

Sapia, a noble lady of Siena, the wife of Viviano dei Saracini 
lord of Castiglioncello. She was filled with envy of her fellow- 
citizens, and rejoiced at their defeat under Provenzan Salvani at 
Colle (see Canto ix, ote 8). In 1265 she assisted her husband in 
founding a hospice for wayfarers, and after his death (1269) she 
made a grant of his castle to the commune of Siena. These acts of 
enerosity supply a gloss to her reference to penitence; and the 
latter of the two also proves that she must have become reconciled 
to the Sienese shortly after their route (1269). 
8. Cf. Par. i. 
9. Cf. Inf.1, mote 1. . 

1o. According to a popular Italian tradition and proverb, the black- 
bird, at the close of January, cries out: “I fear thee no more, O Lord, 
now that the winter is behind me.” Sapia meant to imply that, now 
she had obtained the dearest wish of her heart, she had no more need 
or fear of God. 

11.Pier, a native of Chianti, was a Franciscan who had settled at 
Siena, where he died in 1289. He was renowned for his piety, and 
long venerated as a saint, his festival being officially recognized in 
1328. 

in Scartazzini, ever anxious to whitewash his hero, ingeniously 
quotes Psalms Ixxiii. 3, to account for Dante’s self-accusation of 
envy: “For I was envious at the foolish, when I saw the prosperity 
of the wicked.”—With regard to our Poet’s pride, his life and works 
afford ample proof thereof. Villani, among others, says of him: “On 
account of his learning, he was somewhat presumptuous, and harsh, 
and disdainful.” 

13.Siena still preserves two documents, dated 1295 and 1303 re- 
spectively; the former of which refers to a resolution to search for 
the stream of Diana, which was supposed to flow beneath the city; 
and the latter, to the purchase (for 8000 gold flotins, from the Abbot 
of San Salvatore) of the small port of Talamone (on the Tyrrhenian 
Sea, south-west of the Sienese Maremma), which would have been 
a useful outlet to the sea, if only the creck could have been kept 
clear of sand and mud. Both projects failed (at any rate in Dantes 
time); and in the latter enterprise a number of admirals [perhaps = 
contractors, as some early commentators think], directing the 

redging operations, lost their lives owing to the unhealthiness of 

piace, 
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As Dante converses with Sapia, revealing the wondrous Conditions 
of bis own pilgrimage and the mysterious presence of his Suide, he 
is overheard by two spirits who are leaning for support one against 
another at his right. Nearest to him is Guido del Duca of Bertinoro 

avho is the chief speaker, the other being Rinieri da Calboli of Ronn 
They speak chiefly to each other, but draw Dante into their con. 
versation, questioning him as to his origin; and when he indicates 
by a circumlocution that bis birthplace lies upon the Arno, Rinierj 
asks Guido why Dante conceals the name under dark hints as 
though it were a shameful thing; whereon Guido approves of 
Dante’s shrinking from expressly naming this accursed ditch which 

rises in the midst of brutishness, and as it swirls through deeper 
pools, finds ever fiercer or more degraded neighbours, till it reaches 
the crowning infamy of Pisa. There follows a prediction of the woes 
which Rinieri’s relative Fulcieri shall wreak on Florence in 1303. 
Deeply stirred by their discourse, Dante questions the spirits as to 

their own past, and Guido accompanies his answer by a lamentation 
over the degeneracy of the Romandiola from which they both 
spring; and implores Dante to pass upon bis way and leave him to 
weep undisturbed. Assured that they are pursuing the right way, 
since the generosity of these once envious souls would else have 
notified them of their mistake, the two Poets pursue their way as the 
warning voices against envy, anticipated by Virgil, ring in their 
ears; to which Virgil adds his sad reflections on the things which 
buman choice relinquishes and the things it grasps. 





WHO IS THIS that circles our mount ere death have 
given him flight, and opens and shuts his eyes at his will?” 
“I know not who he may be, but I know that he is not 
alone; do thou question him who are nearer to him, and 
gently greet him that he may speak,” : 
hus two spirits, one leaning against the other, were dis- 
coursing of me there on the right hand; then held up the 
faces to speak to me; 
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and one said: “O soul, that fixed yet in thy body dost 
‘ urmey towards heaven, for charity console us, and tell us 

whence thou comest, and who thou art; for thou dost 
make us marvel so greatly at thy grace, as needs must a 
thing that never was. | 

And I: “Through the midst of Tuscany there spreads a 
stream which rises in Falterona and a course of a hundred 
miles satiates it not.? 

From its banks I bring this body; to tell you who I may 
be were to speak in vain, for my name as yet sounds not for 
much. 

“If | penetrate truly thy meaning with my understand- 
ing,” then answered me he who first spake, “thou art tall- 
ing of the Arno.” ' 

And the other said to him: “Why did he conceal the 
name of that river, even as one does of horrible things?” 

And the shade who was asked this question, acquitted 
him thus: “I know not, but verily ’tis meet that the name of 
such a vale perish; 

for from its beginning (where the rugged mountain- 
chain, whence Pelorus is cut off, is so fruitful that in few 
places it exceeds that mark) 

as far as there where it yields itself to restore that which 
the sky soaks up from the sea, whence rivers have that 
which flows with them, 

virtue is driven forth as an enemy by all, even as a snake, 
either because of the ill-favoured place or of evil habit 
which incites them; 

wherefore the dwellers in the wretched vale have so 
changed their nature that it seems as if Circe had them in 
her pasturing.# 

Among filthy hogs, more worthy of acorns than of other 
food made for use of man, it first directs its feeble course. 

Then, coming downward it finds curs snarling more 
than their power warrants, and from them scornfully turns 
aside its snout. 

On it goes in its descent, and, the greater its increase, the 
More it finds the dogs growing to wolves, this accurst an 
ill-fated ditch. ) 
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Having then descended through many deep gorgec : 
finds Merron so full of fraud that they fear ae Seas 
may trap them. . 

Nor will I cease speaking, for all that another may hear 
me; and it will be well for him if he mind him again of What 
true prophecy unfolds to me. 

I see thy grandson,* who is becoming a hunter of those 
wolves on the bank of the fierce river, and strikes them al] 
with terror. 

He sells their flesh while yet alive; then slaughters them 
like worn-out cattle: many he deprives of life and himself 
of honour. 

He cometh forth bloody from the sad wood; he leaves it 
such, that hence a thousand years it re-woods not itself to 
its primal state.” 

As at the announcement of grievous ills the face of him 
who listens is troubled, from whatever side the peril may 
assault’ him, 

so saw I the other soul, that had turned round to hear, 
Brow troubled and sad, after it had gathered these words to 
itself, 

The speech of the one and the other’s countenance made 
me long to know their names, and question I made of them 
mingled with prayers: 

wherefore the spirit that first spake to me, began again: 
“Thou wouldst that I condescend in doing that for thee 
which thou wilt not do for me; 

but since God wills that so much of his grace shine forth 
in thee, I will not be chary with thee; therefore know that © 
Iam Guido del Duca. 

My blood was so inflamed with envy, that if I had seen 
a man make him glad, thou wouldst have seen me suffused 
with lividness, 

Of my sowing such straw I reap. O human folk, why set 
the heart there where exclusion of partnership is neces- 
sary? 

This is Rinier; this is the glory and the honour of the 
House of Calboli, where none since hath made himself heir 
of his worth.® : 

And not only his blood between the Po and the moun- 
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-.< and the seashore and the Reno, is stri 
quired of truth and chivalry, SPEC OER gocd 

or inside these boundaries is choked with poisonous 
rowths, so that tardily now would they be rooted out by 
cultivation. — 

Where is the good Lizio, and Arrigo Mainardi, Pier Tra- 
yersaro and Guido di Carpigna? O ye Romagnols turned 
to bastards! 

When in Bologna shall a Fabbro take root again? when in 
Faenza a Bernardin di Fosco, noble scion of a lowly plant? 

Marvel thou not, Tuscan, if I weep, when I remember 
with Guido da Prata, Ugolin d’ Azzo who lived among us, 

Federico Tignoso and his fellowship, the House of Tra~ 
versaro, and the Anastagi (the one race and the other now 
without heirs), 

the ladies and the knights, the toils and the sports of 
which love and courtesy enamoured us, there where hearts 
are grown so wicked. 

O Brettinoro, why dost thou not flee away, since thy 
household is gone forth, and much people in order not to 
be guilty? | 

Well doth Bagnacaval that beareth no more sons, and ill 
doth Castrocaro, and Conio worse, that yet troubleth to 
beget such Counts; 

the Pagani will do well when their Demon shall go 
away; but not indeed that unsullied witness may ever re- 
main of them. 

O Ugolin de’ Fantolin, thy name is safe, since no more 
expectation is there of one who may blacken it by degen- 
erating. 

But now go thy way, Tuscan, for now it delights me far 
more to weep than to talk, so hath our discourse wrung my 
spirit.” 

We knew that those dear souls heard us going; therefore 
by their silence they made us confident of the way. 

After we were left alone journeying on, a voice, that 
seemed like lightning when it cleaves the air, smote against 
us, Saying: aaa 

“Everyone that findeth me shall slay me”;’ and fled like 
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a thunderclap which peals away if suddenly the cloy d 
bursts. 

When from it our hearing had truce, lo the second, with 
such loud erash that “twas like thunder that follows 
quickly: 

“T am Aglauros who was turned to stone”’;® and then to 
press me close to the Poet, I made a step back, and not for- 
ward. 

Now was the air quiet on every side, and he said to me. 
“That was the hard bit which ought to hold man within his 
bounds. , 

But ye take the bait, so that the old adversary’s hook 
draws you to him, and therefore little avails bridle or lure. 

The heavens call to you, and circle around you, display- 
ing unto you their eternal splendours, and your eye gazes 
only to earth; wherefore he who discerns all things doth 
buffet you.” 


1. Lhese words are spoken by Guido del Duca (who bears the brunt 
of the speaking throughout the canto) and Rinier da Calboli (who 
does most of the listening), respectively. 


Guido del Duca, a Ghibelline of Bertinoro, belonged to the Onesti 
family of Ravenna (other members of which were Pietro and 
Romualdo; see Par. xxi and xxii). In 1199 he was judge to the 
Podesta of Rimini. For years (from 1202, or even earlier) he was an 
adherent of the Ghibelline leader, Pier Traversaro. In 1218, Pier, 
aided principally by the Mainardi of Bertinoro, obtained the chief 
power at Ravenna, and drove out the Guelfs; whereupon the latter 
attacked Bertinoro, destroyed the houses of the Mainardi, and ex- 
pelled Pier’s adherents. Among these was Guido, who followed his 
chief to Ravenna, and the last preserved record of whom is a deed 
signed by him in that city in 1229. 

Rinier, belonging to the Guelf family of da Calboli, of Forli, was 
Podesta of Faenza (1247), of Parma (1252) and of Ravenna (1265; 
and again in 1292). In 1276 he attacked Forli (assisted by other 
Guelfs, among them Lizio da Valbona); but the force had to retire 
to Rinier’s castle of Calboli (in the valley of Montone), where they. 
surrendered to Guido of Montefeltro, the Captain of Forli, who 
destroyed the stronghold. When Rinier was re-elected Podesta of 
Faenza in 1292, the captain of the city was Mainardo Pagano. The 
ciuzens, supported by their leaders, opposed a tax levied on them 

y the Count of Romagna. The expedition against him and the 
Ghibellines on his side (including the Count of Castrocaro) w4s 
entirely successful. In 1294 the da Calboli, who were becoming too 
powerful in Forli, were expelled by the Ghibellines; but they *& 
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ed, together with other exiled Guelfs, in 1296, when the bulk of 
their enemies were absent on an expedition against Bologna. Shortly 
afterwards, however, the Guelfs were again routed and expelled 
by the Ghibellines, led among others by one of the Ordelaffi. On 

s occasion the aged Rinier was slain. | 

Guido’s invective against Romagna should be compared with 

JxxvVl. ; | 
iF alrerona is a summit of the Tuscan Apennines (north-east of 
Florence), where the Arno has its source. Fruitful, as applied to 
the secondary mountain chains, springing from it; taken in con- 
junction with in few places it exceeds that mark, the latter is, geo- 
raphically, the more correct interpretation. Peloro (the modern 
Cape Faro; ¢f. Par, vili) is at the north-east extremity of Sicily, being 
separated from the end of the Apennines only by the Strait of 
Messina; seolonicallys the Sicilian mountains are, of course, only a 
the Apennines.—After a course of about 150 miles, 
the Arno flows into the Mediterranean Sea (for the vapours exhaled 
by the sea through the heat of the sun come down again as rain, 
swell the rivers and are thus eventually restored to the sea). 
3 Dante conceives the inhabitants of the Val d’Arno to have been, 
as it were, transformed into beasts by the enchantress Circe, who 
was endowed with this power. Thus the people of Casentino 
(see Canto v, note 4) have become hogs, the Aretines—curs, the 
Florentines—wolves, and the Pisans—foxes. 
4.Rinier’s grandson, Fulcieri da Calboli, was Podesta of various 
cities—Milan, Parma and Modena, but is chiefly notorious for his 
tenure of that office at Florence (1303), where he proved himself 
a bitter foe of the Whites and Ghibellines (see Villani, viii) Wood 
= Florence; cf. Inf. 1, note 2. 
5. ee the following canto. 
6. The people mentioned in the following lines were all inhabitants 
of the Romagna (the limits of which are defined as the Po and the 
Apennines, the Adriatic and the Reno; for the latter cf. Inf. xviii). 
For some of the names see above, 7ote 1. 

Lizio da Valbona, a Guelf nobleman of Bertinoro and follower of 
Rinier da Calboli; he died between 1279 and | Jc raee Mat- 
nardi, a Ghibelline of Bertinoro and adherent of Pier Traversaro, 
together with whom he was captured by the people of Faenza In 
1170; he was still alive in 1228.—Pier Traversaro (ca. 1145-1225), 
the most distinguished member of the Ghibelline family of the casa 

raversara; he was repeatedly Podesa of his native city, and played 
a leading part in the politics of Romagna for many years.—Guido 
of the Carpegna (a noted family settled in the district of Monte- 
feltto) was renowned for his liberality.Fabbro, one of the Ghibel- 

e Lambertazzi of Bologna, was Podesta of several cities. After his 

cath, in 1259, his sons had a bitter feud with the Geremei (see Inf. 
Xl, mote 14).—Bernardin di Fosco distinguished himself in the 
siege of Faenza against the Emperor Frederick II (1240); his father 
Was a field labourer.-Guido da Prata (d. ca. 1245), @ mative of 
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venna, near which city he appears to have owned consig 
Se ipa d’Azzo, a wealthy inhabitant of Faenza, oases 
the Ubaldini (cf. Canto xxiv, note 5). He married Beatrice Lancia, 
the daughter of Provenzan Salvani (sce Canto xi) and died ar 7 

eat age in 1293.—Federico Tignoso: a nobleman of Rimini, Noted 
for his generosity, who appears to have lived in the first half of the 
13th century.—Ihe Traversari and Anastagi were noble Ghibelline 
families of Ravenna. On the death of Pier Traversaro, his son Paolo 
turned Guelf—a volte-face that soon undermined the influence of 
the family. About the middle of the 13th century, the Anastagi were 
very much to the fore, owing to their strife with the Polentani and 
other Guelfs of Ravenna. A reconciliation was effected ca, 1258 

and after this date there is no mention of them in the records.—Bret. 
tinoro (now Bertinoro), a little town between Forli and Cesena: 
its inhabitants, several of whom figure in this canto, had a great 
reputation for hospitaliry. Dante is apparently alluding here to the 
compulsory exodus of the Ghibellines from the town (see above, 
note 1,0n Guido del Duca), and rejoicing that they were spared the 
spectacle of the place in its present condition—The Malavicini, 
Counts of Bagnacavallo (between Imola and Ravenna), were Ghib- 
ellines. In 1249 they drove Guido da Polenta and his fellow Guelfs 
from Ravenna. Subsequently they were notorious for their frequent 
change of party.—Castrocaro and Conio: strongholds near Forli: 
the counts of the former place were Ghibellines, those of the latter 
Guclfs.—The Pagani were Ghibellines of Faenza (or Imola). For 
Mainardo see Inf. xxvii, mote 7 (cf. Villani, vii). According to Ben- 
venuto, he was called “devil” because of his cunning.—Ugolino de’ 
Fantolini (d. 1278) did not take part in public affairs, but led an 
honourable retired life. One of his sons was killed at Forli (1282) 
in the engagement with Guido of Montefeltro (see Inf. xxvii), and 
the other died before 1291. 
7: ithe words of Cain, after he had slain his brother Abel (Gen. 
IV. 14). 
8. Aglauros, the daughter of Cecrops, King of Athens, being jealous 
of Mercury’s love for her sister, Hersé, was changed by the God 


into stone (see Ovid, Metam. xiv). 
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Iris three o'clock in the afternoon, and the Poets, (having circled 
nigh a fourth part of the mountain and reached its northern slope) 
gre facing the westering sun, when the dazzling light of the angel 
guardian of the circle warns them that they have approached the 
next ascent. They are welcomed to a stair far less steep than those 
they have already surmounted, and hear the blessing of the merciful, 
together with songs of lofty encouragement, chanted behind them 
as they mount. Dante’s mind goes back to words in which Guido del 
Duca, while confessing bis own envious disposition on earth, had 
reproached mankind for fixing their hearts on the things which ex- 
clude partnership; and now he questions Virgil as to the meaning of 
this saying. Virgil answers first briefly, and then in full detail, that 
the more of any material thing one man bas, the less of it there is 
for others; whereas the more peace or knowledge or love one man 
has, the more there is for all the otbers. Hence envy disturbs men’s 
hearts only because they are fixed on material instead of spiritual 
things. lf this exposition does not satisfy him, let him await further 
light from Beatrice, and meanwhile let him make all speed upon his 
journey. On this they reach the third terrace—that of the wrathful— 
whereon Dante in ecstatic vision beholds examples of meekness and 
patience. Waking, half-bewildered, from his trance, he is called to 
himself by Virgil, and the two walk toward the evening sun, till a 
dark cloud of smoke rolling towards them, plunges them into the 
blackness of more than night. 





AS MUCH as between the end of the third hour and the 
eginning of the day appears of the sphere which ever 
Sports after the fashion of a child, 
so much appeared now to be left of the sun’s course to- 
wards evening; it was vespers there, and here midnight.* 
And the rays were smiting on the middle of our noses, 
or the mount was so far circled by us, that we now were 
80ing straight to the west,” ) 
When I felt my brow weighed down by the splendour 
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far more than before, and amazement to me were the yp- 
known things; 
wherefore | raised my hands towards the top of my eye 
and made me the shade which dulls the excess of light. + 
As when a ray of light leaps from the water or from the 


mirror to the opposite direction, ascending at an angle 
similar 

to that at which it descends, and departs as far from the 
line of the falling stone in an equal space, even as experi- 
ment and science shows, 

so 1 seemed to be smitten by reflected light in front of 
me, wherefore mine eyes were swift to flee. 

“What is that, sweet Father, from which I cannot screen 
my sight so that it may avail me,” said I, “and seems to be 
moving towards us?” 

“Marvel thou not if the heavenly household yet dazes 
thee,” he answered me, “tis a messenger that cometh to 
invite us to ascend. } 

Soon will it be that to behold these things shall not be 
grievous to thee, but shall be a joy to thee, as great as 
nature hath fitted thee to feel.” 

When we had reached the blessed angel, with gladsome 
voice, he said: “Enter here to a stairway far less steep than 
the others.” 

We were mounting, already departed thence, and “Beati 
misericordes” was sung behind, and “Rejoice thou that 
overcomest.’”® 

My Master and I, alone we two, were mounting up, and 
I thought while journeying to gain profit from his words; 

and | directed me to him thus asking: “What meant the 
spirit from Romagna by mentioning ‘exclusion’ and part 
nership’?””* 

Whereupon he to me: “He knoweth the hurt of his 
greatest defect, and therefore let none marvel if he reprov® 
it, that it be less mourned for. 

_ Forasmuch as your desires are centered where the pol” 
tion 1s lessened by partnership, envy moves the bellows t? 
your sighs. 

But if the love of the highest sphere wrested your desire 
upwards, that fear would not be at your heart; 
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for by so many more there are who say ‘ours,’ so much 
the more of good doth each possess, and the more of love 
burneth in that cloister. . 

‘| am more fasting from being satisfied,” said I, “than if 
[had kept silent at first, and more perplexity I amass in my . 
mind. . | 

How can it be that a good, when shared, shall make the 
greater number of possessors richer in it, than if it is pos- 
sessed by a fewe 

And he to me: “Because thou dost again fix thy mind 
merely on things of earth, thou drawest darkness from true 
ight. 
eT hat infinite and ineffable Good, that is on high, 
speedeth so to love as a ray of light comes to a bright body. 

As much of ardour as it finds, so much of itself doth it 
give, so that how far soever love extends, eternal goodness 
giveth increase upon It; 

and the more people on high who comprehend each 
other, the more there are to love well, and the more love 
is there, and like a mirror one giveth back to the other. 

And if my discourse stays not thy hunger, thou shalt see 
Beatrice, and she will free thee wholly from this and every 
other longing. 

Strive only that soon, even as the other two are, the five 
wounds may be rased out, which are healed by our sor- 
rowing.” 

As I was about to say: “Thou dost satisfy me,” I saw 
me arrived on the next circuit, so that my eager eyes made 
me silent. 

There meseemed to be suddenly caught up in a dream 
of ecstasy, and to see many persons in a temple, 

and a woman about to enter, with the tender attitude of 
a mother, saying: “My son, why hast thou thus dealt 
With us? 

Behold thy father and I sought thee sorrowing”’; and as 
here she was silent, that which first appeared, disappeared. 

Then appeared to me another woman,” with those waters 
adown her cheeks which grief distils when it rises in one 

Y teason of great anger, 
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Prdieaying silt thou art lord ot the Ay for whose na 

was SO Een strife among the gods, and whence all knoy}_ 

sparkles : - : 
aes er of those daring arms which embraced oy; 
daughter, O Bas And the lord seemed to me 
and gent ar, ¥. 

SS ain placid mien: “What shall we do to 
him who desires ill to us, if he who loveth us is condemned 
by us?” : 

Then saw I people, kindled with the fire of anger, slay- 
ing a youth with stones, and ever crying out loudly to 
each other: “Kill, kill!” 

And him saw I sinking towards the ground, because of 
death, which already was weighing him down, but of his 
eyes ever made he gates unto heaven, . 

raying to the high Lord in such torture, with that look 
which unlocks pity, that he would forgive his persecutors. 

When my soul returned outwardly to the things which 
are true outside it, I recognized my not false errors.® 

My Leader, who could see me acting like a man who 
frees himself from sleep, said: “What aileth thee that thou 
canst not control thyself, 

but art come more than half a league, veiling thine eyes, 
and with staggering legs, after the manner of him whom 
wine or sleep overcomes?” 

“OQ sweet Father mine, if thou listen to me, I will tell 
thee,” said I, “what appeared to me when my legs were 
thus taken from me.” 

And he: “If thou hadst a hundred masks upon thy face, 
thy thoughts, however slight, would not be hidden from 
me. 

What thou sawest was in order that thou have no excuse 
from opening thy heart to the waters of peace, which are 
poured from the eternal fount. 

L asked not: ‘What aileth thee,’ for that reason which he 
asks who looks but with the eye that seeth not when sense 
less the body lies, 

but I asked to give strength to thy feet; so must'the sloth- 
ful be goaded who are slow to use their waking h° 
when it returns.” 7 
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We were journeying on through the evening, straining 

r eyes forward, as far as we could, against the evening 
andshining rays; 

and lo, little by little, a smoke, dark as night, rolling to- 
wards Us, hor any room was there to escape from it. This 
reft us of sight and the pure air. 


1. The Zodiac, which is improperly described as a sphere (instead - 
of a zone or great circle on the sphere), is compared to a skipping 
child, because 1n the course of the day its extremities on the horizon 
play up and down, and the semi-circle above the horizon is now all 
north of the equator, now all south, and now crossing it from north 
ro south, or from south to north. Ac the equinox a quarter of it 
crosses the eastern horizon between sunrise and nine o’clock, Dante 
tells us, therefore, that, at the moment of which he is speaking, a 
yarter of ic had to cross the western horizon before sunset, i.e. it 
was three o’clock in the afternoon (here, in Italy, it was midnight, 
for Roman time is nine hours later than Purgatory time, and there 
‘c was Vespers, or 3 P.M.; see Canto ili, mote 1). 
>The representations of the Mount of Purgatory given in the 
editions of the Commedia usually depict the poets as having circled 
the whole mountain in the course of their journey. But this is 
erroneous. Chey circle only the northern or sunny side, from east to 
west. Here, towards the close of the day, they are travelling almost 
due west, and are almost at the northern point of the mountain. 
3.“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy” (Matt. 
v. 7).—The words Rejoice thou that overcomest are variously re- 
ferred to Matz. v. 12; Rov. xii, 21; or Rev. ui. 7. 
4. See the preceding canto. 
s. Mary’s words to the child Jesus, after he had “tarried behind in 
Jerusalem, and Joseph and his mother knew not of it.” See Luke 1. 
43-50. 
6. Pisistratus Atbeniensium tyrannus [ca. 605-527 B.c.], cum ado- 
lescens quidam, amore filie ejus virginis accensus, in publico obvian 
Sibi factam osculatus esset, bortante uxore, ut ab eo capitale suppli- 
cium sumeret, respondit: “Si eos, qui nos amant, interficrnus, quid 
his faciemus, quibus odio sumus?” (Valerius Maximus, Fact. et dict. 
mem. vi). Allusion is made to the strife between Minerva and Nep- 
tune, as to which of them should name the city of Athens (see Ovid, 
etam. vi). 
7. The stoning of Stephen (Acts vii. 54-50). : 
8. Dante recognized that the scenes which had passed before him 
Were merely visions (errors), though visions of events that had 
actually occurred in times gone by (therefore, mot false). 
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Closing his eyes against the gross and bitter fog, led by Virgil like 
a blind man, Dante bears the harmonious and tender chant Of the 
“Lamb of God” arise from the lips of the once wrathful Spirits. One 
of them, who bas heard Dante's conversation with Virgil, questions 
him and turns back with him to hear his wondrous tale. The Spirits 
in other circles have recognized the special grace shown to Dante 
in his anticipated vision of unseen things; and to this grace Dante 
himself now appeals to win from bis new companion an account 
of himself, and directions as to the journey; for meeting these souls 
circling from west to east raises a doubt in his mind whether he ang 
Virgil have been right in still following the sun. The spirit reveals 
himself as Marco Lombardo, refers, as other spirits had done, to the 
degeneracy of the times, reassures Dante as to the course he is taking 
and implores his prayers. Dante, while giving him the required 
pledge, catches at this renewed insistence on the evil times, and 
asks whether it is due to unfavourable conjunctions in the heavens 
or to inherent degeneracy of earth. Marco heaves a deep sigh at the 
blindness implied in such a question; as if man were handed over 
helplessly to planetary influences! As if be bad no free will and no 
direct dependence upon God, which may make him superior to all 
material influences! The causes of degeneracy must be sought on 
earth and will be found in the absence of any true governor who 
perceives at least the turrets of the true city, and so can lead the 
guileless and impressionable souls of men on the right path. And this 
evil springs not from corruptness of human nature in general, but 
from the worldliness and ambition of the clergy who have grafted 
the sword upon the crook, so that the two lights of the world that 
once shone in Rome have quenched each other; and the temporal 
and spiritual powers, confounded together, have ceased to guide and 
check each other. Hence the world is so degenerate that only three 
good old men remain as a rebuke to the living generation. Dante 
accepts the sad wisdom of Marco’s discourse, only requesting 4 word 
of personal explanation as to one of the three still surviving type of 
antique virtues; and thereon he begins to see the light struggle 
through the enveloping darkness, and is told that the angel guardian 
of the next stair is at hand. 
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GLOOM OF HELL and of a night bereft of every 
janet under a meagre sky, darkened by cloud as much as 
it can be, - : 

made not to my sight so thick a veil, nor of a pile so 
harsh to the feel, as that smoke which there covered us; 

for it suffered not the eye to stay open: wherefore my 
wise and trusty Escort closed up to me, and offered me his 
shoulder. 

Even as a blind man goeth behind his guide in order not 
to stray, and not to butt against aught that may do him 
hurt, or perchance kill him, 

so went I through the bitter and foul air, listening to my 
Leader who was saying ever: “Look that thou be not cut 
off from me.” 

I heard voices, and each one seemed to pray for peace 
and for mercy, to the Lamb of God that taketh away sins. 

Only “Agnus Dei” were their beginnings;’ one word 
was with them all, and one measure; so that full concord 
seemed to be among them. 

“Are those spirits, Master, that I hear?” said I, And he 
tome: “Thou apprehendest truly, and they are untying 
the knot of anger.” 

“Now who art thou that cleavest our smoke, and speak- 
est of us even as if thou didst still measure time by | 
calends?”’? 
¢ Thus by a voice was said; wherefore my Master said: 
Answer thou and ask if by this way we go upward.” 

And I: “O creature that art cleansing thee to return fair 
unto him who made thee, a marvel shalt thou hear if thou 
follow me.” 

2 “Lwill follow thee so far as is permitted me,” it answer ed, 
and if the smoke lets us not see, hearing shall keep us in 
touch in its stead.” | 

Then began I: “With those swathings® which death dis- 
Solves I am journeying upward and here did come through 
the anguish of Hell; 

and if God hath received me so far into his grace that he 
Wills that | may behold his court in a manner quite outside 
modern use,§ . 3 

ide not from me who thou wast before death, but tell it 
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me, and tell me if 1 am going art ight for the pass; and th 
svords shall be our escort. y, 

“A Lombard was | and was called Mark; I had know] 
edge of the world, and loved that worth at which now 
every one hath unbent his bow; | 

for mounting up thou goest aright.” Thus answered he 
and added: “I pray thee that thou pray for me, when chon 
art above.” 

And Ito him: “By my faith I bind me to thee to do that 
which thou askest of me, but | am bursting within at a 
doubt, if I free me not from It. 

First twas simple, and now is made double by thy dis- 
course, which makes certain to me, both here and else- 
where, that whereto I couple it. 

The world is indeed so wholly desert of every virtue 
even as thy words sound to me, and heavy and covered 
with sin; 

but I pray that thou point the cause out to me, so that | 
may see it, and that I may show it to others; for one places 
‘in the heavens and another here below.” 

A deep sigh, which grief compressed to “Alas!” he first 
gave forth, and then began: “Brother, the world is blind, 
and verily thou comest from it. 

Ye who are living refer every cause up tO the heavens 
alone, even as if they swept all with them of necessity. 

_ Were it thus, Free Will in you would be destroyed, an 
it were not just to have joy for good and mourning for evil. 

The heavens set your impulses ‘1 motion; I say not all, 
but suppose I said it, a light is given you to know good 
and evil, 

and Free Will, which, if it endure the strain in its first 


. battlings with the heavens, at length gains the whole vic- 


tory, if it be well nurtured. 

Ye lie subject, in your freedom, to a greater | ower and 

to a better nature;° and that creates in you mind which 

the heavens have not in their charge. ; 
Therefore, if the world to-day goeth astray, in yous the 

cause, in you be it sought, and | now will be a true scout 

to thee therein. . 
From his hands who fondly loves her ere she is in beiné 
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here iSssUeS; after the fashion of a little child that sports, 
wow weeping, NOW laughing, 

he simple, tender soul, who knoweth naught save that, 
prung from a joyous maker, willingly she turneth to that 
which delights her. 

First she tastes the savour of a trifling good; there she is 
peguiled and runneth after it, if guide or curb turn not her 
love aside. 

Wherefore "twas needful to put law asa curb, needful to 
have a ruler who might discern at least the tower of the 
true city. 

Laws® there are, but who putteth his hand to them? 
None; because the shepherd that leads may chew the cud, 
but hath not the hoofs divided.‘ 

Wherefore the people, that see their guide aiming only 
at that good whereof he is greedy, feed on that and ask 
no further. 

Clearly canst thou see that evil leadership is the cause 
which hath made the world sinful, and not nature that may 
be corrupted within you. 

Rome, that made the good world, was wont to have two 
suns, which made plain to sight the one road and the other; 
that of the world, and that of God. 

One hath quenched the other; and the sword is joined to 
the crook; and the one together with the other must per- 
force go ill; 

because, being joined, one feareth not the other. If thou 
believest me not, look well at the ear, for every plant is " 
known by the seed. 

Over the land which the Adige and the Po water, worth 
and courtesy were wont to be found, ere Frederick met 
opposition;§ | 

now, safely may it be traversed by whomsoever had, 
through shame, ceased to hold converse with good men, 
or to draw near them. 

Truly three elders yet are there in whom the olden times 
rebuke the new, and it seems to them long ere God removes 
them to the better life: , 

Corrado da Palazzo, and the good Gerard, and Guido 
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da Castel, who is better named in French fashion the guile 


Lombard.® 
eis encsrarch: Se enue On Rome: By Etound. 


ing two powers in herself, falls into the mire, and fouls hey 


self and her burden.” i 
“OQ my Mark,” said I, “well thou reasonest, ang now | 


perceive why Levi's sons were exempt from inheriting.10 
but what Gerard is that, who thou sayest is left behind 
for ensample of the extinct people, in reproof of the bar- 


barous age?” 
“Either thy speech beguiles me, or it tempts he,” he 


answered me, “for thou, speaking to me in Tuscan, seem. 
est to know naught of the good Gerard. 

By other surname [ know him not, except I take it from 
his daughter Gaia. God be with you, for no further I come 
with you. 

See the light, that beams through the smoke, now wax- 
ing bright; the angel is there, and it behooves me to de- 
part ere I am seen of him.” So turned he back and no more 


would hear me. 


1. See John i. 29; though the reference here is rather to the prayer 
in the Mass—Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis, 
dona nobis pacem. 
2. [he speaker is Marco Lombardo, of Venice, a learned and hon- 
ourable courtier, noted for his liberality, who flourished in the 
latter half of the 13th century. 

measure time by calends = as though thou wert still alive. In the 
eternal regions human measurements of time do not apply. 
3- With those swathings, i.e. with my body. 
4. quite outside modern use. See Inf. ii. 
5. The free will by its nature seeks good (Par. xxxiii), and since God 
is the supreme good, the free agent is subject to him in the sens¢ 
that the whole course of his action is determined by him as Its goal. 
But this determination of the will to good is the fulfilment, not the 
restriction of liberty. The idea is familiar to us from the words ° 
the Prayer Book: . .. “ whose service is perfect freedom.” 
6. See Canto vi, note 8. d 
7. “Nevertheless these shall ye not eat of them that chew the cud 
or of them that divide the hoof: as the camel, because he ype 
the cud, bur divideth not the hoof; he is unclean unto you \™. 
x1. 4). According to Thomas Aquinas the “chewing of the cud e 
nifies meditation and understanding of the Scriptures; while f" 
cloven hoof” stands for the power to discern and disungu!s 
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rtain sacred things—here used apparently of the spiritual 


ce : 
reer mporal power (which are, of course, not mentioned by 


id tempo 
Aquinas’ in the wider sense, U Ital . 
Lombardy, OF, 10 » Upper ltaly—a veritable hot- 
bed of dissension, bya reason of the struggle between the Emperor 
ick [i an the ° 
He rado da Palazzo, a Guelf of Brescia, Vicar for Charles of 
Anjou at Florence (1276), Podesta of Siena( 1279) and of Piacenza 
8). pier ee 
Dede da Cammino, Captain-General of Treviso from 1283 till 
his death in 1306 (when he was succeeded by his son Riccardo; sce 
Par. ix)» Lhe commentators differ as to whether his daughter Gaia, 
who died in 1311, was renowned for her virtue or notorious for her 
loose morals; probably the latter is the correct interpretation. Dante 
once again takes Gherardo as a type of nobility in the Conv. iv. 14. 
Guido da Castel was a gentleman of Treviso, famed for his bounty 
and hospitality. Some think that reference is to the fact that the 
French called all Italians Lombart; but Guido was a Lombard, so 
that there would be no point in this unless we lay the stress on the 
guileless, and assume that he was known to them as “the simple 
Iulian.” Mr. Toynbee’s theory that gwileless Lombard = “honest 
usurer,” is ingenious; the French often used the appellation Lomzbart. 
for “usurer,” and so this nickname might have been playfully given 
- to Guido, with reference to his generosity. Guido 1s alluded to in 
the Conv. iv. 16, by way of contrast with the Asdente of [7f., xx. 
10,50 that they might confine themselves to spiritual affairs. See 
Num. xviii. 20, Deut. xviii. 2, Josh. xiii. 14; and cf. De Mon. iii. 13. 
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As the mists cleave on a mountain side and reveal the 
the cloud that swathed the wrathful opened, and the 

on the setting sun, as the shadow of night was already creeping y 

the slope. Visions of the wrathful, corresponding to the visions s 
the placable and peaceful already seen, come upon Dante; from 
which he is awakened by the shining light and the glad Sum MONS of 
the angel of the stair, to whose spontaneous invitation the Poet; 
gladly respond. On the first step Dante feels again the stroke of the 
angel’s wing and hears the blessing of the peace-makers. But already, 
ahen they reach the summit of the stair, the shadow has passed be- 
yond thent, the rays of the sun fall only on the higher reaches of the 
mount, and in accordance with the law of the place they can rise 
no higher while night reigns. After listening in vain for any sound 
in the new circle, Dante questions bis guide as to the nature of the 
offence purged there. Virgil answers that it is sloth, and takes occa- 
sion to expound the general system of Purgatory. Not only the 
Creator, but every creature also, is moved by love. Natural love, as 
that of heavy bodies for the centre, of fire for the circumference, or 
of plants for their natural habitat, is unerring; but rational love may 
err by being misdirected; or by being disproportionate, by defect or 
excess. Love directed to primal and essential good, or to secondary 
good in due measure, cannot lead to sin; but perverse and dispro- 
portioned love is the seed of all sin, just as much as rightly directed 
and measured love is the seed of all virtue. A human being who has 
not become a monster cannot love (that is, cannot be drawn to- 
wards and take delight in) evil to himself or evil to the God on 
whom his very being depends. All perverse rejoicing, then, must be 
rejoicing in the ill of our neighbour, and this may be caused by 
pride, envy, or anger, which are purged on the three circles already 
passed. Apart from these evil gratifications, every one has at least 
some confused apprehension of a supreme good wherein the soul can 
rest, and every one therefore seeks to gain it. But this supreme love, 
which is no other than the love of God, may err by defect, either 
Speculative or practical; and the slothful who bave thus erred ré- 
cover their lost tone in the circle the pilgrims bave now eee : 
The innocent or needful enjoyment of which the bodily frame ts ie 
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seat, cannot confer true bliss and may be pursued with dispropor- 
ionate Reenness, OT i neglect of the divinely imposed restraints 
Such sins are purged in the three uppermost circles. 


Se nnn on ee] 


READER, if ever in the mountains a mist hath caught 
thee, through which thou sawest not otherwise than moles 
do through the skin,’ remember 

how, when the damp and dense vapours begin to melt 
away, the sphere of the sun enters feebly through them: 

and thy fancy will lightly come to see how first I beheld 
the sun again, that now was at the setting. 

So, measuring mine with the trusty steps of my Master, 
Lissued forth from such a cloud, to the rays already dead 
on the low shores. 

O fantasy, that at times dost so snatch us out of ourselves 
that we are conscious of naught, even though a thousand 
trumpets sound about us, 

who moves thee, if the senses set naught before thee? A 
light moves thee which takes its form in heaven, of itself, 
or by a will that sendeth it down.? 

The traces of her impiety, who changed her form into 
the bird that most delights to sing,® appeared in my fancy; 

and here my mind was so restrained within itself, that 
from outside came naught which was then received by it. 

Then fell within my lofty fantasy one crucified, scorn- 
ful and fierce in mien, and even so was he dying. 

Round about him were the great Ahasuerus, Esther his 
wife, and the just Mordecai, who in speech and deed was 
so sincere.* 

And as this fancy broke of itself, after the fashion of a 
bubble to which the water fails wherein it was made, 

there arose in my vision a maiden weeping sorely, and 
she was saying: “O Queen, wherefore through wrath hast 
thou willed to be naught? 

Thou hast slain thee not to lose Lavinia;®> now me hast 
thou lost; Iam she that mourns, mother, for thy ruin rather 
than for another’s.” | 

As sleep is broken when on a sudden new light strikes on 
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the closed eyes, and being broken, quivers ere it Wholly 
dies away; 

so my imagination fell down soon as a light sm 
face, greater far than that which is in our use. 

I turned me to see where I was, when a voice which re- 
moved me from every other intent, said: “Here one as- 
cends’’; Te : 

and it gave my desire to behold who it was that spake 
such eagerness as never rests until it sees face to face. 

But, as at the sun which oppresses our sight, and veils his 
form by excess, so my virtue there was failing me. 

“This is a divine spirit, that directs us to the way of 
ascent without our prayer, and conceals itself with its own 
light. 

It doeth unto us as a man doth unto himself; for he 
who awaits the prayer and sees the need, already sets him 
unkindly towards denial. 

Now accord we our feet to such an invitation; strive we 
to ascend ere the night cometh, for then we could not until 
the day return.’® 

Thus spake my Leader, and I with him did turn our foot- 
steps to a stairway; and soon as I was at the first step, 

near me I felt as ’twere the stroke of a wing, and my 
face fanned, and heard one say: “Beati pacifici who are 
without evil wrath.”7 

Now were the last rays whereafter night followeth so 
far risen above us that the stars were appearing on many 
sides. | 

O my virtue, wherefore dost thou pass away from me 
thus?” I said within me, for I felt the power of my legs put 
in truce. 

We stood where the stairway ascended no higher, and 
were fixed even as a ship which arrives on the shore: 

_and I gave heed awhile if I might hear aught in the new 
circle; then did turn me to my Master and said: 
Sweet my Father, tell, what offence is purged here in 
the circle where we are? If our feet are stayed, stay not 
thy discourse.” 

And he to me: “The love of good, scant of its duty, Just 

here restores itself; here is plied again the ill-slackened 02" 
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But that thou mayest understand yet more plainly, turn 
thy mind to me, and thou shalt take some good fruit from 
our tarrying. 

He began:® “Nor Creator, nor creature, my son, was 
ever without love, either natural or rational; and this thou 
knowest. 

The natural is always without error; but the other may 
err-through an evil object, or through too little or too 
much vigour. 

While it is directed to the primal goods, and in the sec- 
ondary, moderates itself, it cannot be the cause of sinful 
delight; ; | 

but when it is turned awry to evil, or speeds towards the 
good with more or less care than it ought, against the Cre- 
ator his creature works. 

Hence thou mayst understand that love must be the 
seed of every Virtue in you, and of every deed that de- 
serves punishment. | 

Now inasmuch as love can never turn its face from the 
weal of its subject, all things are safe from self-hatred; 

and because no being can be conceived as existing alone 
in isolation from the Prime Being, every affection is cut off 
from hate of him. 

It follows, if I judge well in my division, that the evil 
we love is our neighbours’, and this love arises in three 
ways in your clay. 

There is he who through his neighbour’s abasement 
hopes to excel, and solely for this desires that he be cast 
down from his greatness; 

there is he who fears to lose power, favour, honour and 
fame because another is exalted, wherefore he groweth sad 
so that he loves the contrary; : 

and there is he who seems to be so shamed through being 
wronged, that he becomes greedy of vengeance, and such 
must needs seek another’s hurt. 

This threefold love down below is mourned for: now | 
desire that thou understand of the other, which hastes 
toward good in faulty degree. 

Each one apprehends vaguely a good wherein the mind 
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may find rest, and desires it; wherefore each one Strives to 
attain thereto. ‘. 

If lukewarm love draws you towards the vision 
the gaining of it, this cornice, after due penitence, t 
you for it. ; | 

Another good there is, which maketh not men happy; 
tis not happiness, ’tis not the good essence, the fruit and 
root of all good. . 

The love that abandons itself too much to this, js 
mourned for above us in three circles: but how it is distin- 
guished in three divisions, I do not say, in order that thou 
search for it of thyself.” 


1. See diagram on p. 241. ae 
2. Through the influence of the stars, or by Divine will. 
3- Procne’s husband, Tereus, dishonoured her sister Philomela, and 
cut out her tongue, so as to ensure her silence. The injured girl, 
however, imparted to her sister the knowledge of what had hap- 
pened by means of a piece of tapestry; whereupon Procne, in a 
frenzy, slew her son Itys, and made Tereus unwittingly partake of 
his flesh at table. On discovering the truth he pursued the sisters 
with an axe, bent on slaying them; but at their prayer all three were 
changed into birds. According to Ovid (Met. vi); whom Dante 
follows, Procne became a nightingale, and Philomela a swallow 
(see Canto ix). 
4.See Esther iii-vii. Ahasuerus, King of the Persians, advanced 
Haman to high honours, till the latter was accused by Esther of 
having designs on the life of Mordecai. “So they hanged Haman on 
the gallows that he had prepared for Mordecai. Then was the 
king’s wrath pacified.” | 
5. Lavinia, daughter of Latinus and Amata, was first betrothed to 
Turnus, and then promised to Aeneas: whereupon hostilities broke 
out between the two heroes. In the course of these, Amata (who was 
Opposed to the marriage with AEneas), thinking that Turnus was 
killed (though, in point of fact, he was not yet slain) hanged herself 
in a frenzy of despair (4£n. xii). 
6. See Canto vii. : 
7. Blessed are the peace-makers: for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God” (Matt. v. 9). 
8. A careful study of the Argument, and of the second paragraph 
in the “Note on Dante’s Purgatory” on page 189, will make this 
important passage clear. See, too, Gardner. 

rational love = conscious desire, as distinguished from the uncon- 
scious trend of inanimate beings [both of which impulses are ré- 
_ Barded as “love”]; with these lines cf. Conv. iii and Par. ithe 


primal goods, towards God and virtue; the secondary, towards 
worldly goods. 
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Virgil’s discourse has suggested to Dante’s mind the question as to 
the nature of love wihich the group of poets to which he belonged 
were incessantly discussing. Would Virgil resent as irrelevant or 
flippant 4 question on this subject? Or might be (Dante) take this 
unique opportunity of learning the true answer? Virgil encourages 
his question, and then proceeds to answer. Love implies a potential 
attraction to the loved object. When first it is presented to the mind, 
the mind sways towards it, and then the experience of delight in 
conmunion with it confirms the original attraction; and the desire 
thus waked can only be stilled by fruition. Thus, while the capacity 
for love, that is to Say, sensitiveness in general, is the sign of a bigher 
organism, and therefore good, it is a profound misconception to re- 
gard every specific aff ection as itself good, since love of some sort 
is the root of all evil as of all good conduct. Dante follows keenly; 
but this universality of love as a motive power, this necessity of the 
presentation from without of its object, and this spontaneous re- 
sponse of the corresponding and pre-existing latent tupulse within, 
seem to obliterate all merit or demerit. Virgil refers to Beatrice for 
the final answer, but declares meanwhile that every buman soul has 
a certain intellectual and emotional constitution (for which it de- 
serves neither praise nor blame) in virtue of which it cannot belp 
believing the supreme truths (the axioms) and loving the supreme 
good (God). Intellectual merit begins when we refuse to believe 
things that present themselves to us with a specious appearance of 
truth but cannot really be affiliated to the axioms. And so moral 
merit begins when we refuse to love and follow things that are 
speciously attractive but cannot be affiliated to the love of God. It 
is not in loving God, then (which is natural to man), but in rejecting 
all impulses which do not harmonize with that love that man’s moral 
freedom vindicates itself; and it is therein that bis merit consists. it 
is now near midnight; the moon has been some hours above the 
horizon, but being well advanced in Scorpio, she has risen south of 
east, and has therefore not yet been visible to the Poets who are fac- 
ing due north, and who command no portion of the southern semt- 
circle of the horizon; now she emerges from behind the mountain. 
Dante is dropping into a contented slumber, when he ts re-awakened 
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by the rush of the once slothful souls; who will not suspend their acy 
of penance even in order to secure the prayers of the living whic}, 
would hasten the fruits of their penitence; so they shout their direc. 
tions and their answers to the questions they have heen asked, to. 
gether with the rehearsal of encouraging and warning examples, as 
they burry past. Then Dante sinks through a succession of changing 
thoughts into dream and sleep. 


SSS ae cr 


THE LOFTY Teacher had put an end to his argument, 
and was looking intent in my face, if I seemed satisfied; 

and I, whom a new thirst was yet tormenting, was silent 
outwardly, and within said; “Perchance the too great ques- 
tioning which [ make irks him.” 

But that true Father, who perceived the shrinking de- 
sire which disclosed not itself, by speaking put courage in 
me to speak. 

Wherefore I: “Master, my vision is so quickened in thy 
light, that I discern clearly all that thy discourse imports 
or describes; : 

therefore, I pray thee, sweet Father dear, that thou de- 
fine love to me, to which thou dost reduce every good 
work and its opposite.” 

“Direct,” said he, “towards me the keen eyes of the 
understanding, and the error of the blind who make them 
guides shall be manifest to thee. 

The mind which is created quick to love, is responsive 
to everything that is pleasing, soon as by pleasure it is 
awakened into activity. 

Your apprehensive faculty draws an impression? from ° 
a real object, and unfolds it within you, so that it makes 
the mind turn thereto. 

_ And if, being turned, it inclines towards it, that inclina- 
tion is love; that is nature, which through pleasure is bound 
anew within you. z 

Then, even as fire moves upward by reason of its form,” 
Whose nature it is to ascend, there where it endures longest 
In its material:3 

so the enamoured mind falls to desire, which is a spiritual 
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movement,* and never rests until the object of its love 
makes it rejoice. 

Now may be apparent to thee, how deeply the truth is 
hidden from the folk who aver that every act of love is in 
itself a laudable thing, 

because, forsooth, its material may seem always to be 
good; but not every imprint is good, albeit the wax may 
be good.” 

“Thy words and my attendant wit,” I answered him, 
“have made love plain to me, but that has made me more 
teeming with doubt; | ) 

for if love is offered to us from without, and the soul 
walks with no other foot, it is no merit of hers whether she 
go straight or crooked.” 

And he to me: “So far as reason sees here, I can tell thee; 
from beyond that point, ever await Beatrice, for ‘tis a mat- 
ter of faith. 

Every substantial form, which is distinct from matter 
and is in union with it,5 has a specific virtue contained 
within itself® 

which is not perceived save in operation, nor is mani- 
fested except by its effects, just as life in a plant by the 
green leaves. 

Therefore man knows not whence the understanding 
of the first cognitions may come, nor the inclination to 
the prime objects of appetite," 

which are in you, even as the instinct in bees to make 
honey; and this prime will admits no desert of praise or of 
blame. : 

Now in order that to this will every other may be re- 
lated, innate with you is the virtue which giveth counsel, 
and ought to guard the threshold of assent.® 

This is the principle whence is derived the reason of 
desert in you, according as it garners and winnows good 
and evil loves. 

Those who in their reasoning went to the foundation, 
perceived this innate freedom, therefore they left ethics to 
the world, a9, See 

Wherefore suppose that every love which is kindled 
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within you arise of necessity, the power to arrest jr is 
within you. 

By the noble virtue Beatrice understands Freewill, ang 
therefore, look that thou have this in mind,® if she betake 
her to speak with thee thereof.”*° 

The moon, almost retarded to midnight, made the stars 
appear more thin to us, fashioned like a bucket all burn- 
ing; 

a her course against the heavens was on those paths 
which the sun inflames, when they in Rome see him be- 
tween the Sardinians and the Corsicans at his setting. 

And:that noble shade through whom Pietola!? is more 
renowned than any Mantuan town, had put off the burden 
I had laid upon him;. 

wherefore I, who had garnered clear and plain reasons to 
my questionings, stood like one who is rambling drowsily. 

But this drowsiness was taken from me on a sudden, by 
people who behind our backs had already come round 
to us. 

And even as Ismenus and Asopus saw of old a fury and 
a rout along their banks by night, if but the Thebans had 
need of Bacchus,}’. 

suchwise, along that circle, quickening their pace, were 
coming, by what I saw of them, those whom good will 
and just love bestride. 

Soon were they upon us, because all that great throng 
Was moving at a run; and two in front were shouting in 
tears: 

“Mary ran with haste to the hill country,”24 and “Cesar 
to subdue Ilerda, stabbed Marseilles and then raced to 
Spain.”25 

“Haste! Haste! let no time be lost through little love,” 
cried the others afterwards, “that striving to do well may 
renew grace.” 

“O people, in whom keen fervour now perchance doth 
make good negligence and delay used by you through 
lukewarmness in well-doing, 

this one who lives, and surely I lie not to you, desires 
to ascend, if but the sun shine to us again; therefore tell us 
where the opening is near.” 
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These were my Leader’s words; and one of those spirits 
said: ‘Come behind us, and thou shalt find the cleft. 

We are so filled with desire to speed us, that stay we 
cannot; therefore forgive, if thou hold our penance for 
rudeness. 

| was Abbot of San Zeno at Verona,"* under the rule of 
the good Barbarossa, of whom Milan yet discourses with 
sorrow. | 

And one I know has already a foot in the grave, who 
soon shall mourn because of that monastery, and sad will 
be for having had power there; 

because his son, deformed in his whole body and worse 
in mind, and who was born in shame, he has put there in 
place of its true shepherd.” 

If more he said, or if he was silent, I know not, so far 
already had he raced beyond us; but this I heard and was 
pleased to retain. 

And he who was my succour in every need, said: “Turn 
thee hither, see two of them that come biting at sloth.” 

Last of them all they said: “The people for whom the 
sea opened, were dead ere Jordan saw its heirs”’;2* 

and: “That folk who endured not the toil to the end 
with Anchises’ son, gave them up to a life inglorious.””*. 

Then, when those shades were so far parted from us, 
that they could be seen no more, a new thought was set 
within me, 

wherefrom many and divers others sprang; and so from 
one to another I rambled, that I closed mine eyes for very 
wandering, and thought I transmuted into dream. 


1. The apprehensive faculty receives the impression (intenzione) of 
the concrete thing, form and material alike (see intention, Par. 
xxiv, note 8, for this word with a different sense). According to 
Albertus Magnus, “the intention is not part of the thing like the 
form, but rather the appearance of the whole thing as apprehended. 
(Thus, the form of a statue would not be affected by the nature o 
the material—marble, bronze, &c., but the intention would].—Cf. 
Par. iv, note 4. 

2. form, i.e. its essential principle. 

3. The circle of fire. 

4. All chance or action is regarded in the Aristotelian philosophy 
as motion. The act of love is a spiritual as distinct from a local move- 


ment, 
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5. These lines contain a definition of the human soul, 7 
Aquinus says that “rational souls” are “forms which are 1n a certain 
sense separated, but yet have to abide in material”; which he €xplains 
by adding that the intellect is separated inasmuch as it is nor “the 
act of any bodily organ, as the visual power is of the eye” (see 
Canto xxv, zote 6), but is nevertheless the vital Principle of 
(human) body. Cf., further, Bonaventura: “Spiritual substanees 
[i.e., beings) are either completely joined to bodies, as is the Case 
with brute souls, or joined separately to them, as are rational souls 
or completely separated from them, as are celestial spirits which the 
philosophers call intelligence, and we call angels.” _ 

6. A power specific to it as a human soul, i.e. belonging to all human 
souls and to them only. This specific power is that of the “possible 
intellect,” better known to students of English literarure as the 
“discursive” intellect, that is, the intellect which proceeds con- 
structively from the known to the unknown, develops itself and 
passes from one object to another; as distinct from the “intuitive” 
intellect of angels, which understands without process of thought 
and embraces all objects of contemplation at once (cf. Par. xxix, 
note 6; De Mon. i. 3; Conv. iii. 3; Paradise Lost, v; and see below, 
Canto xxv, 7iote 6). 

7. The primal or supreme conceptions or notions = the axioms; the 
primal or supreme objects of desire = God. The plural form is 
doubtless used because the supreme good may present itself in many 
forms (goodness, perfect and noble things, blessedness, truth, su- 
preme existence, supreme unity, etc.), but all of these “supreme ob- 
jects of desire” are not rivals but rays mecting and coinciding in 
the focus, God. 

8. Ought to be absolute master, whether the will assent or dissent. 
9. The Italian idiom reverses‘our own. Cf. Vita Nuova, § 39: il 
cuore intendo per l'appetito, “by the heart I mean the appetite.” 
10. See Par. v. 

11. [he setting of the sun between Sardinia and Corsica cannot be 
actually seen from Rome, so that the accuracy of this datum would 
depend on a rather elaborate calculation, and would be limited by 
the accuracy of Dante’s knowledge of the exact latitude and longi- 
tude of the places in question. The modern astronomers give Sagit- 
tarius, but Benvenuto da Imola, who perhaps better reflects the state 
of knowledge in Dante’s time, gives Scorpio as the position of the 
moon indicated. The latter agrees with our other data. 

12. Pietola is identical with the classical Andes, Virgil’s birthplace. 
13. The Thebans, when invoking the aid of Bacchus for their vine- 
yards, were wont to crowd to the banks of the Ismenus and Asopus, 
rivers of Boeotia, near Thebes (cf. Statius, Theb. ix). ) 
14. After the Annunciation. “And Mary arose in those days, and 
went into the hill country with haste, into a city of Juda” (Luke 


homas 


1. 39). , 
I Pan order to save time, Czsar left the siege of Marseilles, on which 
he had been engaged, in the hands of Brutus, and rushed off to Ilerda 
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(the modern Lerida) in Catalonia, where he defeated Afranius and 
ius, the lieutenants of Pompey (49 n.c.). . 
Sone of Cxsar as a thunderbolt. a patocen iE barsi) 
16, The speaker is a certain Abbot of San Zeno (a church and mon- 
astery at Verona), probably Gherardo II, who died in 1187 (during 
the reign of Frederick Barbarossa, 1152-1190; Milan was destroyed 
by the Emperor in 1162, and rebuilt in 1169). He upbraids Alberto 
della Scala (d. 1301), for appointing his illegitimate and depraved 
son, Giuseppe, to the abbacy of San Zeno. Giuseppe held the office 
from 1291 tll 1314, so that Dante may have known him during his 
first sojourn at Verona (1303-1304). For the Della Scala family, see 
the table on page 61 ° 
17, The Israelites who, after being delivered from Pharaoh iri the 
Red Sea, still murmured and refused to follow Moses, whereupon 
they perished in the desert, before reaching the Promised Land (the 
Jordan = Palestine). See Ex. xiv. 10-20; Num. xiv. 1-39; Deut. 1. 
26-36. 
18. The Trojans, whom ZEéneas left behind in Sicily with Acestes— 
“as many of the people as were willing, souls that had no desire of 
high renown” (42n, v. cf. Conv. iv. 26, where the incident is quoted 
in proof of AEneas’ solicitude for old age). 
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As morning approaches Dante has a vision of the Siren, whose filthi- 
ness Virgil, at the exhortation of a lady from heaven, exposes. Dante 
is roused by Virgil's repeated summons. The sun is fully up, and the 
pilgrim, deep in thought, advances to the next stair, where once 
again he feels the breath of the angel’s wing, and hears the blessing 
of them that mourn. Dante is still plunged in his reverie, from which 
Virgil rouses bim by question, explanation, and admonition. They 
who have yielded to the Siren,—foul but seeming fair,—must ex- 
piate their offences in the three remaining circles. Let Dante tread 
the earth like a man and raise his eyes to the heavens above. And so 
they reach the fifth circle. There the souls of the avaricious and 
prodigal cleave to the pavement, no longer in sordid love, but in the 
anguished sense that they are unworthy to look upon aught more 
fair; and the limbs which had bound themselves on earth are now 
held in helpless captivity. Virgil inquires the way, and from the form 
in which the answer is given Dante gathers the law of Purgatory, 
hereafter to be more fully confirmed, which permits souls to pass 
without delay or scathe through any circles of the mount wherein 
sins are purged by which they themselves are unstained. He silently 
asks Virgil’s leave to stay and question the soul that has spoken. It 
is Pope Adrian V who for little over a month bore the weight of 
the papal mantle, scarce tolerable to him who would keep it from 
defilement; and in answer to Dante’s tender entreaty he expounds 
the nature of the penalties of this circle. He himself bad been given 
over to avarice till he reached the summit of human greatness, saw 
its emptiness and turned in penitence to God. When Dante speaks 
again, Adrian perceives that be has knelt down, in reverence to 
Peter's successor; whereon he bluntly bids him straighten his legs, 
and explains that no formal or official position or relation, however 
close or however august, has place in the spirit world, where person- 
ality is stripped of office. Then he urges Dante to pass on and leave 
bis penitence undisturbed, making a reference to his niece who had 
married one of Dante’s future friends the Malaspini; which refer- 


ence the pilgrim may, if he so choose, interpret as a request for pray- 
ers for the departed soul. 
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IN THE HOUR when the day’s heat, overcome by 
Farth or at times by Saturn, can no more warm the cold 
of the moon; 

when the geomancers see their Fortuna Major, rising 
in the East, before the dawn, by a way which short time 
remains dark to it,* 

there came to me ina dream,” a stuttering woman, with 
eyes asquint, and crooked on her feet, with maimed hands, 
and of sallow hue. 

I gazed upon her; and as the sun comforteth the cold 
limbs which night weighs down, so my look made ready 

her tongue, and then set her full straight in short time, 
and her pallid face even as love wills did colour. | 

When she had her tongue thus loosed, she began to sing, 
so that with difficulty should I have turned my attention 
from her. : 

“T am,” she sang, “I am the sweet Siren, who leads mari- 
ners astray in mid-sea, so full am I of pleasantness to hear. 

[turned Ulysses from his wandering way with my song, 
and whoso liveth with me rarely departs, so wholly do I 
satisfy him.” 

Her mouth was not yet shut, when a lady appeared holy 
and alert alongside me, to put her to confusion. 

“O Virgil, Virgil, who is this?” angrily she said, and he 
came with eyes ever fixed on that honest one. 

He seized the other, and, rending her clothes, laid her 
open in front and showed me her belly; that awakened me 
with the stench which issued therefrom. 

[turned my eyes, and the good Virgil said: “At least 
three calls have I uttered to thee; arise and come, find we 
the opening by which thou mayst enter.” 

Up lifted me, and all the circles of the holy mount were 
now filled with the high day, and we journeyed with the 
new sun at our backs.® : | 

Following him, I was bearing my brow like one that 
hath it burdened with thought, who makes of himself half 
an arch of a bridge, ‘ 

when I heard: “Come, here is the pass,” spoken in a 
ae so gentle and kind as is not heard in this mortal con- 

e, 
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With outspread wings which swanlike seemed, he who 
thus spoke to us did turn us upward, between the two 
walls of the hard stone. ~ 

He stirred his pinions then, and fanned us, affirming qui 
lugent to be blessed, for they shall have their souls rich in 
consolation.* 

“What aileth thee, that thou gazest ever to the ground>” 
my Guide began to say to me; both of us having mounted 
a little above the angel. 

And |: “In such dread I am made to go by a strange 
vision,” which bends me to itself, so that I cannot keep me 
from thinking thereon.” 

“Sawest thou,” he said, “that ancient witch because of 
whom alone above us now they weep? Sawest thou how 
man frees him from her? 

Let that suffice thee, and spurn the earth with thy heels, 
turn thine eyes to the lure which the eternal King spin- 
neth round with the mighty spheres.” 

Like the falcon, that first gazes at his feet, then turns at 
the call, and spreads his wings with desire of the repast 
which draws him there, 

such | became; and, far as the rock is cleft to give pas- 
sage to him who mounts, such I went, up to where the cir- 
cling is begun. 

When I was in the open, on the fifth circle, I saw people 
about it who wept, lying on the ground all turned down- 
wards. 

“Adhesit pavimento anima mea,”® | heard them say with 
such deep sighs that hardly were the words understood. 

~O chosen of God, whose sufferings both justice and 
hope make less hard, direct us towards the high ascents.” 

“If ye come secure from lying prostrate, and desire to 
find the way most quickly, let your right hands be ever to 
the outside.”6 

Thus prayed the poet, and thus a little in front of us was 
answer made; wherefore I noted what else was concealed 
in the words," 

and turned mine eyes then to my Lord; whereat he gave 
assent with glad sign to what.the look of my desire was 
craving. 
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When I could do with me according to my own mind, I 
drew forward above that creature whose words before 
made me take note, 

saying: “Spirit, in whom weeping matures that without 
which one cannot turn to God, stay a while for me thy 

reater Care. 

Who thou wast, and why ye have your backs turned 
upward, tell me, and if thou wouldst that I obtain aught 
for thee yonder, whence living I set forth.” 

And he® to me: “Wherefore heaven turneth our backs 
to itself shalt thou know; but first, scias quod ego fui suc- 
cessor Petri. 

Between Sestri and Chiaveri flows down a fair river, 
and from its name the title of my race takes origin. 

One month, and little more, [ learned how the great 
mantle weighs on him who keeps it from the mire, so that 
all other burdens seem feathers. 

My conversion, ah me! was late; but when I was made 
Pastor of Rome, so I discovered the life which is false. 

I saw that there the heart was not at rest, nor could one 
mount higher in that life; wherefore love of this was 
kindled within me. 

Up to that moment, I was a soul wretched and parted 
from God, wholly avaricious; now, as thou seest, here 
am I punished for it. j 

What avarice works, here is declared in the purgation 
of the down-turned souls, and no more bitter penalty hath 
the mount. 

Even as our eye, fixed on earthly things, did not lift 
itself on high, so here justice hath sunk 1t to earth. 

As avarice quenched our love for every good, wherefore 
our works were lost, so justice here doth hold us fast, 

bound and seized by feet and hands; and so long as it 
shall be the pleasure of the just Lord, so long shall we lie 
here motionless and outstretched.” | 

I had kneeled down, and was about to speak; but as [ 
began, and he perceived my reverence merely by mee 

What reason,” he said, “thus bent thee down?” An 
to him: “Because of your dignity my conscience smote 
me for standing.” 
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“Make straight thy legs, uplift thee, brother,” he a 
swered; “err not, a fellow-servant am I with thee and With 
the others unto one Power. 

If ever thou didst understand that hallowed gospel sound 
which saith, ‘Neque nubent, well canst thou see why thus] 


speak.® 

Now get thee hence; I desire not that thou stay longer, 

for thy tarrying disturbs my weeping, whereby | mature 
’ that which thou didst say.?° 

A niece have I yonder, by name Alagia, good in herself, 
if but our house make her not evil by ensample; and she 
alone is left me yonder.” 


1.An hour before dawn when the last stars of Aquarius and the 
first of Pisces would have risen. The portions of the constellations 
indicated may be conceived in the form: : : - - this being the figure 
termed Fortuna Major in geomancy (an occult science by which 
events are predicted according to points placed in certain positions). 
Reference is to the coldness of the earth before dawn, and of the 
frigid Saturn (Virgil’s Frigida Saturni .. . stella, Georg. i; cf. Par. 
xvill, note 4, and xxii, note 13); at times, i.e., when this planet is on 
the horizon. 
2. Dante’s second dream, that of the Siren (Sensual Pleasure) has 
reference to the three sins that remain to be purged: avarice, glut- 
tony, and lust being conceived as due to the wiles of the Siren. The 
lady probably stands for the light of reason, which unites with 
human wisdom (Virgil; cf. Inf. i, note 10) in showing Dante the 
emptiness of sensual delights. There is a difficulty here: for, accord- 
ing to Homer, Ulysses, of course, withstood the Sirens. Dr. Moore 
suggests that Dante’s knowledge of the episode is derived from a 
passage in which Cicero, commenting on Homer’s Song of the 
Sirens, implies that Ulysses was ensnared by them (De Finibus, v). 
For the rest, cf. Inf. xxvi, notes 6 and 9. 
3. See diagram on p. 200. 
4. pias are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted” (Matt. 
avna')= 
5. “My soul cleaveth unto the dusv” (Ps. cxix. 2 5). 
6. The speaker is Pope Adrian V (see note 8). 
7: This line has been much discussed. We take the “concealed” or 
implied” thing, which was involved in the direct answer to the 
question, to be a revelation of the fact that souls are purged in 4s 
many circles as may be necessary, but that some may pass [ree 
through certain circles, if they have not been guilty of the sins 
purified in them, This is the first indication in the poem of this fact; 
but it is illustrated later on by Statius rising from the circle of the 
Avaricious and making his way straight through the two that are 
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eft, perhaps delaying us course somewhat for the sake of Virgil’s 
company (Canto AY) ut not retarded to endure the penalties of 
rhe circles. Dante has ; ree y indicated (Canto xiii) his anticipation 
of the necessity of sinfu souls being purged severally in the succes- 
sive terraces, and Statius confession (Cantos xxi and xxii) subse- 
yendly confirms it. But this is the first passage which indicates the 
70 sibility of souls passing through any circle without enduring its 


aluics. : ; 

F*Ortobuono de’ Fieschi (of Genoa), who had, while Cardinal, 
been sent to England as Papal legate (1268), was elected Pope, as 
Adrian V, on July 12, 1276, and died on August 18 of the same year. 
The Fieschi were Counts of Lavagna, and derived their tide from 
alittle river of that name, which flows into the Gulf of Genoa be- 
tween Sestri Levante and Chiavari. The words (“Know that I was a 
successor of Peter”) are spoken in Latin, as the official language of 
the Church and Popes. | | 

Adrian’s niece, Alagia, was the wife of Moroello III Malaspina 
(for whom see Canto villi, mote 5). One of her sisters, Fiesca, mar- 
ried Alberto, belonging to a different branch of the Malaspina 
family; and the other, Jacopina, was the wife of Obizzo II of Este 
(see the tables on pp. 611, 617, 619 and 620). 
9. The Sadducees, having told Jesus of a woman who had married 
seven brothers in succession, and asked him: “Therefore in the 
resurrection whose wife shall be of the seven? for they all had her.” 
Jesus answered and said unto them, “Ye do err, not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of 
God in heaven” (Matt. xxii. 23-30; Mark xii. 18-25, Luke xx. 27-35). 
The passage is usually taken to refer specifically to the Pope as the 
spouse of the Church (cf. Inf. xix; Purg. xxiv). But surely it may 
be taken with a wider reference. Marriage is regarded as the closest 
instance of special relations which have some legal or official sanc- 
tion over and above the purely personal relations on which they 
are based, or which spring out of them. All such relations are 
abolished in the spirit world (cf. Par. vi and other passages). 
lo. The fruit of repentance. 
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Unwilling to break short his conference, but more Unwilling ye, 
further to trespass on the courteous forbearance of his interlocutey 
Dante passes among the weeping souls, through whose eyes that 
curse of all the world is distilling itself away! When wil] He come 
who shall chase the wolf of avarice from earth? Dante hears one of 
the prostrate souls rebearse examples of generous poverty, and learns 
that he is the ancestor of the royal line of France, the root of thar 
evil tree that darkens all the Christian lands with its shadow. Com- 
paratively harmiless in its earlier generations, this house had Rathered 
evil as it gathered strength; hero and saint alike have been its vic. 
tims; it couched the lance of Judas against Florence; its own flesh 
and blood and the sacred orders of chivalry are alike regarded by it 
as things to coin; and the very person of the Vicar of Christ has been 
crucified by it while thieves were left alive. At such deeds wrath 
would torture the divine peace itself were it not soothed by the 
prospect of vengeance. Warning examples of avarice uttered at night 
balance the daily recitation of the virtuous counterparts. The moun- 
tain now shakes as with an earthquake, and a mighty cry of “Glory 
to God in the highest” rises from all its terraces; startled and per- 
plexed by which, though bidden by Virgil not te fear, Dante swiftly 
pursues bis path. 





AGAINST A BETTER will fights ill, wherefore, 
against my pleasure, to please him, I drew the sponge from 
the water unfilled, 

I moved on, and my Leader moved on by the free spaces, 
ever along the rock, as one goes by a wall close to the bat- 
tlements; 

for the people who distil through their eyes, drop by 
drop, the evil that fills the whole world, on the other side 
approach too near the edge. 

Accurst be thou, she-wolf of old, that hast more prey 
than all the other beasts, for thy hunger endlessly deep: 

0 heaven, in whose revolution it seems that conditions 
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below are thought to be changed, when will I 
gh whom she shall depart?! ili He come 


We went on, with steps slow and scant, and I intent on 
the shades that I heard piteously weeping and complain- 


pes by chance I heard one in front of us calling with 
tears: “oweet Mary,” even as 2 woman who is in travail; 
and continuing: “So poor wast thou, as may be seen by 
that hostelry where thou didst lay down thy holy bur- 
en.” 
Following I heard: “O good Fabricius, thou didst desire 
to possess virtue with poverty, rather than great riches 
with iniquity.’ 

These words were so pleasing to me, that I drew me for- 
ward to have knowledge of that spirit, from whom they 
seemed to have come. | 

It went on to speak of the bounty which Nicholas gave 
to the maidens, to lead their youth to honour.* 

“Q spirit, that discoursest so much of good, tell me who 
thou wast,” said I, ‘“‘and wherefore thou alone renewest 
these worthy lauds? 

Thy words shall not be without reward, if I return to 
epics the short way of that life which is flying to its 
end. 

And he:® “I will tell it thee, not for any solace that I 
expect from yonder, but because so much grace shineth in 
thee ere thou art dead. ; 

| was the root of the evil tree which o’ershadows all 
pusoan lands, so that rarely is good fruit plucked there- 
tom. 

But if Douay, Lille, Ghent and Bruges had power, soon 
were vengeance taken for it,® and I beseech this from him 
who judgeth all. 

_ Hugh Capet was I called yonder; of me are. born the 
Philips and the Lewises by whom of late France 1s ruled. 
Son was I of a butcher of Paris. When the ancient kings 
came to an end, all save one given over to grey garments, 
found tight in my hands the reins of the government 
of the realm, and so much power from new possessions, 
and so rich in friends, 
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chat to my son’s head the widowed crown was romot 
from whom began the consecrated bones of those. ed, 

So long as the great dowry of Provence® had not tak 

i ; race, it was of little worth, but ver: 
shame from m) ; » DUE yet it dig 
no evil. 

There by force and fraud its rapine began; and then, fy 
amends,° Ponthieu and Normandy it seized, and Ox 
cony.! 

Charles came to Italy, and, for amends, made a victim of 
Conradin;!2 and then thrust ‘Ihomas back to heaven,}3 fo, 
amends. 

A time I see, not long after this day, that brings another 
Charles forth from France,’* to make both him and his 
better known. 

Forth he comes, alone, without an army, and with the 
lance wherewith Judas jousted; and that he couches so 
that he makes the paunch of Florence to burst. 

Thence shall he win, not land, but sin and shame, for 
himself so much the more grievous, as he the more lightly 
counts such wrong. 

The other,5 who once came forth a captive from a ship, 
I see selling his daughter, and haggling over her, as pirates 
do with other bondwomen. 

O avarice, what more canst thou do to us, since thou hast 
so drawn my race to thee, that it hath no care of its own 
flesh? 

In order that the ill to come and past, may seem less, 
see the fleur-de-lys enter Alagna, and in his vicar Chmst 
made captive.!¢ 

A second time I see him mocked; I see the vinegar and 
the gall renewed, and him slain between living thieves. 

I see the new Pilate so cruel, that this sateth him a 
but, lawlessly, he bears his greedy sails into the temple. 

O my Lord, when shall I rejoice to see the veneer 
which, being hidden, maketh sweet thine anger 10 ™) 
secret counsel? 18 . 

What I was saying of that only Bride of the Holy Ghost . 
and which made thee turn toward me for some gloss; he 
so much is the answer to all our prayers, as long # 
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day last; but when the night cometh, a contrary sound we 
ake UP instead of that. . 

Then we rehearse Pygmalion,?° whom insatiate lust of 

old made traitor, thief, and parricide, 

and the misery of the avaricious Midas,?! which followed 
his greedy, request, because of which ’tis right we forever 

h. 
ae mad Achan then each one recalls, how he stole the 
spoils, so that Joshua’s wrath seems here yet to bite him.?? 

Then we accuse Sapphira and her husband;?8 we praise 
the kicks which Heliodorus** had; and all the mount doth 
circle in infamy 

Polymnestor who slew Polydorus.*® Last of all here we 
cry: ‘Crassus, tell us, for thou knowest, of what savour is 

old?’ | 
eects we discourse, the one loud the other low, 
according to the impulse which spurs us to speak, now with 
greater, now with lesser force; | 
therefore at the good we tell of here by day, I was not 
alone before, but here, near by, no other person was raising 
his voice.” 
We were already parted from him, and striving to sur- 
mount the way so far as was permitted to our power, 
when I felt the mountain quake, like a thing which is 
falling;2” whereupon a chill gripped me, as is wont to grip 
him who is going to death. 

Of a surety, Delos was not shaken so violently, ere La- 
tona made her nest therein to give birth to heaven’s two 
eyes,78 

Then began on all sides a shout, such that the Master 
drew toward me, saying: “Fear not while I do guide thee-jm 

“Gloria in excelsis Deo,?2® all were saying, by what [ 
understood from those near by; whose cry could be heard. 

Motionless we stood, and in suspense, like the shepherds 
Who first heard that hymn, until the quaking ceased and 
It was ended. ; 

Then we took up again our holy way, looking at the 
shades, that lay on the ground already returned to their 
Wonted plaint. 
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No ignorance, if my memory err not in this, dig en 
with so great assault give me yearning for knowledge ~ 
as I then seemed to have, while pondering; nor by reaso 
of our haste was I bold to ask; nor of myself could | a 
aught there: thus I went on timid and pensive, : 


1. The evil and the she-wolf of old are, of course, Avarice (see 
i); while the deliverer anxiously alluded to corresponds to th 
hound of Inf. i, though the indication here is less definite than in 
the earlier passage—perhaps because Dante was beginning to lose 
hope at the time of the composition of the present canto? See als, 
Canto xvi. 
2. “And she brought forth her first-born son, and wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger; because there was no 
room for them in the inn” (Lwke ii. 7).—Cf. Par. xv and note 14. 
3- Caius Fabricius, the Roman Consul (282 B.c.) and Censor (275 
B.c.), refused the gifts of the Samnites on settling terms of peace 
with them, and, subsequently, the bribes of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 
when negotiating with him concerning an exchange of friends. 
Virgil’s words in this connection—parvoque potentem Fabricium 
(4én. vi) are quoted in the De Mon. 11. 5; and in the Conv. iv. 5, 
there is a further allusion to Fabricius’ refusal of the bribes (here he 
is mentioned together with Curius Dentatus; as by Lucan, Phars. x, 
who quotes the pair for their simplicity of manners and contempt 
of luxury—et nomina pauperis evi Fabricios Curiosque graves). 
4. Nicholas (4th century, Bishop of Myra in Lycia) saved the three 
daughters of a fellow-townsman, who was in dire straits of poverty, 
from leading lives of shame, by secretly throwing into their window 
at night bags of gold, which served them as dowries and enabled 
them to marry (see the Legenda Aurea and Brev. Rom. ad 6 
Decemb.). 
5. The speaker is Hugh Capet, King of France (987-996); but as 
some of the details given by Dante can apply only to his father, 
Hugh the Great (Duke of the Franks, etc., and Count of Paris, d. 
956), itis plain that the Poet has confused these two personages. We 
find here a legend very generally accredited in those days, but 
always referred to the father, never to the son. It is stated that when 
the Carlovingian dynasty came to an end (with Louis V, d. 987), 
the speaker’s son succeeded, whereas in reality it was Hugh Capet 
himself who succeeded. And it was Hugh Capet who founded the 
- Capetian dynasty, not his son and successor, Robert I. : 
6. The treachery of Philip the Fair and his brother Charles of Valols 
towards the Count of Flanders in 1299 (Villani, viii) was avenge 
three years later at the battle of Courtrai, in which the French wer 
completely routed by the Flemish (Villani, viii). ‘od 
7. Between the years 1060 and 1300, the French throne was occup!® 
exclusively by four Philips (I-IV) and four Louis’ (VI-IX). 
8. When Louis V died in 987 without children there was only one 
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idable Carlovingian left—Cha ; 
ae [V. Hugh Capet, seeing the dana oe soae ¢, the son of 
prison, where he died in 991. Dante is ei ipdy had him put into 
as a monk; there is probably a eon fuser naan that Charles 
Iast of the Merovingians, who was deposed vith Childeric II, the 
days ina conve ANG in 752 and ended his 
“After the death o ount Ra | 
Charles I of Anjou married, in ewes petenua) of Provence, 
inherited the county (see Canto vii, note = Meee who had 
19. Note the irony of the for amends three and Par. vi, note 13). 
1A reference to the English chroniclestar aa peatees 
that Dante does not adhere strictly to the co ne duscortessmulishow 
fine, and that the origin of the difference ae chronology in this 
English Kings alluded to goes ponte etween the French and 
yreat dowry 0 Fiprouences However ihe ate ire than that of the 
frets, which held goo dWastecatnd = " BS “e it in all the essential 
Villani says that Edward III, when on the , for many years. Thus, 
in 1346, told his barons that the French Kine & of invading France 
cupying Gascony, and the county of P hic ‘was wrongfully oc- 
fEaward] with the dowry o eet onthieu, which came to him 
Normandy by fraud” (xii) ier, and that he was holding 
12.For Charles of Anjou’s expedition to Ital os 
and for the battle of Tagliacozzo, in which he d soa il, note 7; 
the last of the Swabians, see Jf. xxviii efeated Conradin, 
two months after his defeat, Conr din note 1. On October 29, 1268, 
year, was beheaded by Charles’ aries whoswaas ini his sevens 
13.Dante here follows a popular but erro iti 
bani ix ; : neous tradition (see Vil- 
ey naceor eu Sree which Thomas Aquinas, while proceeding 
Fossanuova, at the amas 5 Pearl poisoned in the Abbey of 
14. Charles of Valois the ae h aoe or SON 
ence, with some nobles and oe he of Philip the Fair, entered Flor: 
EeheaeoniA eal of oe orsemen, on November 1, 1301, and 
Blacks over the hit ct hj ollowing year. For the success of the 
Peciemecioren IS which was solely due to the favour he 
Boniface VIII rls rp the former party (at the instigation of 
maker”) ne } 10 had sent him to Florence ostensibly as “peace- 
nicknamed ee , a: Mase 3, and Gardner, pp. 21-23, Charles was 
of his expediti <-land,” perhaps because of the ignominious failure 
15. While Ch a to Sicily in 1302, or because he was a younger son. 
rife sae SS the Lame (see Canto vii, 20te 10; Par. vi, note 
torecover Sj He 3 father, Charles I of Anjou, in his futile attempt 
Peter III of i y, he was defeated by Roger di Loria, the admiral of 
Married his ragon, and taken prisoner (June, 1284). In 1395 he 
was her eres cee daughter, Beatrice, to Azzo VIII of Este, who 
Wansaction whi y many years. We have no record of the monetary 
16. For B which excited Dante's wrath. 
the peace VIII (the cause of most of Dante’s troubles, whom 
invariably condemns, but whose death is in the present 
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e treated as an outrage on the Holy See) see Inf. vj. xiv . 

Pureevii (?), xxxli, Xxxiil; Par, XU, XVI, XXVil, Xxx, I. Vis xix, XVII; 

“Sciarra Colonna and William de Nogaret, [the living thj 
the name of Philip the Fair [the flewr-de-lys] seized Boniface Vit 
at Anagni [the Pope’s birthplace, about forty miles south-east ; 
Rome] and treated the old Pontiff with such barbarity that he diea 
at Rome in a few days, October 11th, 1303” (Gardner, p, 36. = 
Villani, viii). . 
17. Philip the Fair (who is called new Pilate because he delivered 
Boniface to his enemies, the Colonnesi, even as Pilate delivered Jesus 
to the will of the Jews) caused the Order of the Templars to be per- 
secuted, from the year 1307. According to Villani (viii), many 
people held that the accusations levied against them were unjust, 
and prompted only by the desire to obtain their treasure. 
18. Cf. Par. xxii. . . : 
19. Hugh is answering Dante’s earlier question and relating to the 
example drawn from the life of Mary among others. 
20. According to Canto xii, mote 1, the groups of the examples of 
vice are, on this fifth terrace, marked off by “putting together two 
or more instances from Profane and Sacred History respectively, 
instead of making the instances alternate” (E. Moore). 

Pygmalion, the brother of Dido, and murderer of her husband 
(their uncle), Sicheus. “He, impious, and blinded with the love 
of gold, having taken Sicheus by surprise, secretly assassinates him 
before the altar, regardless of his sister’s great affection” (£7. i). 
21. Bacchus was so grateful to Midas, King of Phrygia, for the 
kindness he had shown to his friend Silenus, that he promised to 
grant him any request. Midas wished everything he touched to be 
turned to gold, but soon begged Bacchus to relieve him of this priv- 
ilege, when he found that eyen his food changed into the precious 
metal. It is somewhat strange that Dante should consider this inci- 
dent laughable; the only really funny thing about Midas (which 
however, has nothing to do with greed of gold) being the asses’ ears, 
that were bestowed on him by Apollo, for presuming to decide 
agains oe and in favour of Pan after a singing contest. (See Ovid, 

et. Xi. 

22. At the capture of Jericho, Joshua ordered all the treasure to be 
consecrated to the Lord; which decree having been disregarded by 
Achan, he and his family were stoned and burned (Josh. vi and, vil). 
23. After the Apostles had preached to the people, “the multitude 
of them that believed were of one heart and of one soul: neither sal 
any of them that ought of the things which he possessed was 4 
own; but they had all things common... and great grace was Upon 
them all. Neither was there any among them that lacked: for a 
many as Were possessors of lands or houses sold them, and broug)* 
the prices of the things that were sold, and laid them down at me 
apostles’ feet: and distribution was made unto every man accordilg 
asnchad Be And Joses . . . having land, sold it, and brought ah 
y, and laid it at the apostles’ feet. But a certain man nam 
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t of the price, his wife also being privy to it, and brought a 
certain part, and laid i at the apostles’ feet.” Ananias and his wife 
were rebuked by Peter for their hypocrisy, and fell down dead. (See 
Acts iW. 32-373 Ys THT 
+4, Heliodorus, the treasurer of King Seleucus, having gone with his 
ard to the Temple of Jerusalem, to remove the treasure, “there 
appeared unto them an horse with a terrible rider upon him, and 
adorned with a very fair covering, and he ran fiercely, and smote at 
Heliodorus with his forefeet, and it seemed that he that sat upon 
the horse had complete harness of gold” (2 Macc. iii. 25). | 
»,“This Polydore unhappy Priam had formerly sent in secrecy, 
with a great weight of gold, to be brought up by the King of Thrace 
[Polymnestor], when he now began to distrust the arms of Troy, 
and saw the city with close siege blocked up. He, as soon as the 

ower of the Trojans was crushed, and their fortune gone, espous- 
ing Agamemnon’s interest and victorious arms, breaks every sacred 
bond, assassinates Polydore, and by violence possesses his gold. 
Cursed thirst of gold, to what dost thou not drive the hearts of 
men!” (42n. ili.) 

16.Marcus Licinius Crassus, surnamed Dives, the Wealthy, was 
triumvir with Cesar and Pompey, 60 B.c. He was so notorious for 
his love of gold, that when he had been slain in a battle with the 
Parthians, their King, Hyrodes, had molten gold poured down his 
throat, Florus (Epitome, iii) says that his head .. . ludibrio fuit, 
neque indigno. Aurum enim liquidum in rictum oris infusumi est, ut 
cujus animus arserat auri cupiditate, ejus etiam mortuum et exsangue 
corpus auro ureretur. 

27. See the following canto. 

28, Juno, being jealous of Jupiter’s love for Latona, drove the latter 
from place to place, till she reached Delos, which had been a floating 
island, tossing about in the sea, till Jupicer made it fast in order to 
receive her. Here she bore him two children—Apollo and Diana— 
the sun and the moon (ef. Par. x, xxii, xxix). See Ovid, Met. vi. 
29.Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to- 
ward men” (see Like ii. 8-14). 


Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession, and kept back 
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With the thirst for knowledge, which God only can Slake, he 
within him, hastening along the impeded path to keep pace with bi 
leader, and pierced with sympathetic grief for the souls at hjs feet 
Dante pursues his way, till a shade coming behind them gives them 
the salutation of peace, to which Virgil answers. They are on the 
western side of the mountain, and the sun still neighbours the eas 
so that Dante casts no shadow, and the new-come soul does not rec. 
ognize him as one still living in the first life; and so he gathers from 
the words of Virgil’s benediction that he and his companion alike are 
souls excluded from bliss. In answer to the question that hereon 
arises, Virgil explains his own state and Dante’s; and to the heen 
satisfaction of the latter, asks in his turn for an explanation of the 
earthquake and the shout. The shade answers that no material or 
casual thing can affect the sacred ways of the mount. It trembles 
only when some soul rises from lying prone with the avaricious, or 
starts from any other point of the mount to ascend to the earthly 
Paradise. The repentant souls, though they wish to gain the term 
and gather the fruit of their penance, are meanwhile as keen to suf- 
fer as once they were to sin; and when their present impulse unites 
with their ultimate desire and creates the instant will to rise, this in 
itself is a token and assurance that their purgation is complete, and 
the whole mountain rings with the praises of the spirits. May they, 
too, soon be sped upon their way! Virgil now asks the shade to 
reveal himself, and learns that be is the poet Statius. He combines 
with an enumeration of his own works a glowing tribute to the 
Eneid and its author; to have lived on earth with whom he would 
accept another year of exile. Virgil’s glance checks the smile that 
rises on Dante’s face at these words, but not till Statius bas caught 
its flash upon his features. Pressed on either side, the Poet is finally 
released from Virgil’s prohibition, and informs Statius that he 8 
indeed in the presence of that very one who strengthened him t0 
sing of men and gods: whereon Statius, forgetting that he and Virgil 
are empty shades, drops at his dear master’s feet to kiss them. 


er 
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HENAT URAL thirst which never is sated,1 save with 
the water whereof the poor Samaritan woman asked the 


Coss benihe 
Heats burning within me, and haste was goading me along 
the encumbered way behind my Leader, and I was grieving 
at the just penance, 

and lo, even as Luke writes to us that Christ appeared to 
the two Who were on the way,? already risen from the 
mouth of the tomb, | 

4 shade* appeared to us, and came on behind us, gazing 
at its feeton the prostrate crowd, nor did we perceive it 
until it first spake, 

saying: “My brothers, God give you peace.” Quickly 
we turned us, and Virgil gave back to him the sign that is 
fitting thereto.° 

Then began: “May the true court, which binds me in 
eternal exile, bring thee in peace to the council of the 
blest. 

“How,” said he, and meantime we went sturdily, “if ye 
are shades that God deigns not above, who hath escorted 
you so far by his stairs?” 

And my Teacher: “If thou lookest at the marks which 
this man bears, and which the angel outlines, clearly wilt 
thou see ’tis meet he reign with the good, 

But since she who spins day and night, had not yet drawn 
for him the fibre which Clotho charges and packs on the 
distaff for each one,® 

his spirit, which is thy sister and mine, coming up, could 
not come along, because it sees not after our fashion: 

wherefore I was brought forth from Hell’s wide jaws 
to guide him, and I will guide him onward, so far as my 
school can lead him.® 

But tell us, if thou knowest, why the mount gave before 
such shakings, and wherefore all seemed to shout with one 
Voice down to its soft base.” 

Thus, by asking, did he thread the very needle’s eye of 
ie, desire, and with the hope alone my thirst was made less 

ting, 

That spirit began: “The holy rule of the mount suffer- 
th naught that is arbitrary, or that is outside custom. 
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Here it is free from all terrestrial chan 
Heaven receives into itself from itself® 
as cause, and naught else: 

since neither rain, nor hail, nor snow, nor dew 
frost, falls any higher than the short little stair 
three steps. 

Clouds, dense or thin, appear not, nor lightning flash 

b 
nor Lhaumas’ daughter,!® who yonder oft changes her 
region. 

Dry vapour rises not higher than the top of the three 
steps which I spake of, where Peter’s vicar hath his feet. 

It quakes perchance lower down little or much, but by 
reason of wind which ts hidden in the earth, I know not 
how, it has never quaked up here. 

It quakes here when some soul feeleth herself cleansed, 
so that she may rise up, or set forth, to mount on high, and 
such a shout follows her. 

Of the cleansing the will alone gives proof, which fills 
Bie ow all free to change her cloister, and avails her to 
will. 

She wills indeed before,!! but that desire permits it not - 
which divine justice sets, counter to will, toward the pen- 
alty, even as it was toward the sin. 

And I who have lain under this torment five hundred 
years and more, only now felt free will for a better 
_ threshold. 

Therefore didst thou feel the earthquake, and hear the 
pious spirits about the mount give praises to that Lord— 
soon may he send them above.” 

Thus he spake to us; and since we enjoy most the 
draught in proportion as our thirst is great, I could not 
tell how much he profited me. 

And the wise Leader: “Now I see the net that catches 
you here, and how one breaks through, wherefore it quakes 
here, and whereat ye make glad together. 

Now may it please thee that I know who thou wast; and 
why thou hast lain here so many ages, let me learn from 
thy words.” 


“What time the good Titus with help of the Highest 
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King arenes the wounds whence issued the blood by 
as SOLU, ; 

rea the name which most endures, and honours most,” 

answered that spirit, I was yonder, great in fame, but not 

et with faith. . 

So sweet was the music of my words, that me, a Tou- 
lousian, Rome drew to herself, where I did merit a crown 
of myrtle for my brow. 

Statius folk yonder still do name me; I sang of Thebes, 
and then of the great Achilles; but I fell by the way with 
the second burden. 

The sparks, which warmed me, from the divine flame 
whence more than a thousand have been kindled, were the 
seeds of my poetic fire: 1 

of the Atneid I speak, which was a mother to me, and 
was to me a nurse in poesy; without it I had not stayed the 
weight of a drachm. 

And to have lived yonder, when Virgil was alive, I 
would consent to one sun more than I owe to my coming 
forth from exile.” 

These words turned Virgil to me with a look that si- 
lently said: “Be silent.” But the virtue which wills is not all 
powerful; ; 

for laughter and tears follow so closely the passion from 
which each springs, that they least ‘obey the will in the 
most truthful. 

I did but smile, like one who makes a sign: whereat the 
shade was silent and looked at me in the eyes, where most 
the soul is fixed. 

And he said: “So may such great toil achieve its end; 
wherefore did thy face but now display to me a flash of 
laughter?” 

_Now am I caught on either side; one makes me keep 
silence, the other conjures me to speak; wherefore I sigh 
andamunderstood 

_ by my Master, and he said to me, “Have no fear of speak- 
ing, but speak, and tell him that which he asketh with so . 
great desire.” Ale Ares 

Wherefore I: “Perchance thou dost marvel, O ancient 
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spirit, at the laugh I gave, but I desire that yet greater Won- 
der seize thee. $ ah 
He who guideth mine eyes on high, is that Vir 


: gil from 
whom thou drewest power to sing of men and gods. 


If thou didst believe other cause for my laughter, set it 
aside as untrue, and believe it was those words which thou 
spakest of him.” 

Already was he stooping to embrace my Teacher’s feet. 
but he said: “Brother, do not so, for thou art a shade and 
a shade thou seest.” 

And he, rising: “Now canst thou comprehend the meas- 
ure of the love which warms me toward thee, when I for- 
get our nothingness, and treat shades as a solid thing.” 


1. Dante begins his Convito by quoting Aristotle’s words (Meta- 
physics, i), that “all men naturally desire knowledge.” 

2. See John iv. 7-15: “Whosover drinketh of the water that I shal] 
give him shall never thirst; .. . The woman saith unto him, Sir, give 
me this water, that [ thirst not... .” 

3. Luke xxiv. 13-15: “And, behold, two of them went that same day 
to a village called Emmaus, which was from Jerusalem about three- 
score furlongs. And they talked together of all these things which 
had happened. And it came to pass, that, while they communed to- 
gether and reasoned, Jesus himself drew near, and went with them.” 
4. [his is the poet Statius, who remains with Dante till the end of 
the Cantica (see Canto Xxxiii). He was born at Naples about the 
year 50, and died there ca. 96. In making Sratius a native of Toulouse, 
Dante follows a common medieval error, probably due to a confu- 
sion with the poet’s contemporary. Lucius Statius, the rheotorician, 
who really was born at Toulouse. The poet lived mostly at Rome 
during the reign of Vespasian (69-79), whose son, Titus, captured 
Jerusalem in the year 70 (cf. Par. vi and vii). The mame is, of 
_ course, that of poet. Statius was author of the Thebaid and of the 
fragmentary Achilleid, which deal with the expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes and the Trojan war, respectively, and with which 
Dante was well acquainted. [The MS of the Silue was not discov- 
ered till the beginning of the 15th century. ] 

5. The early commentators, who probably knew best, say that the 
regular “countersign” consisted of the words—“And with thy spirit. 
6. Clotho prepared the thread of life, which was spun by Lachesis 
and cut by Atropos (cf. Inf. XXxlli; Purg. xxv). 

7- Being still chained to its body. . 

8. Cf. Canto xviii. 
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‘A human soul (see Canto xvi). a” - | 
‘9. Iris, the daughter of Thaumas:and Electra. In classical myth- 
ology she personified the rainbow, and was represented as the mes- 
senger of the gods (cf. Par. xii, xxviii, xxiii). 

;1.compare the distinction made between the absolute and the 
practical will, in Par. iv. 
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The pilgrims have already begun to mount the stair that lead, to 
the sixth circle. Another P has been struck by an angel-wing from 
Dante’s brow, and the blessing pronounced on those that thirsz after 
righteousness. Virgil, with friendly insistence, presses to know bow 
so great a soul as that of Statius could bave harboured so PUNY a vice 
as avarice; whereon the other acknowledges with a smnile the tender 
friendliness which this very perplexity implies, but answers that the 
keen scent of friendship is this time following a false track, for it is 
prodigality, not avarice, that has kept him more than five hundred 
years a prisoner in the fifth circle, where the two opposing sins are 
punished together. Nor had he escaped the pains of Hell for his of- 
fence, though committed in ignorance, had he not read a hidden 
warning in lines of Virgil’s own. Virgil goes on to ask how Statius 
became a Christian, for there is no indication in his poems of bis con-° 
version; and Statius answers that it was Virgil’s self who, like one 
passing through the night, bearing a lantern behind him, had light- 
ened the path for the feet of others, though not for his own. It was 
that prophetic Eclogue which had revealed the truth to him, and 
won lis sympathy for the persecuted saints; but he concealed bis 
faith, and had atoned for his laggard love in the circle of the sloth- 
ful for over four hundred years. Statius in his turn now questions 
Virgil as to the fate of other Latin poets, and Virgil tells him of the 
sad and noble life in Limbo, of the Greek and Latin poets there, and 
of the heroic souls whose story Statius himself had told. It is past 
ten o'clock in the morning when the pilgrims issue upon the sixth 
terrace, and, with the tacit approval of Statius, follow thetr usual 
course with the sun counter-clockwise, Dante eagerly hearkening to 
the converse of the two Latin poets. This is the circle of the gluttons, 
and the pilgrims encounter a wondrous tree, fruit-laden, and be- 
dewed with clear water from a neighbouring fall, from the midst of 
the foliage of which a voice recites examples of abstinence. 


a eeeeeeersenesesvunreseernee = 


ALREADY was the angel left behind us, the angel that 


had turned us to the sixth circle, having erased a scar from 
my face, 
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and had said to us that those who have their desire to 
righteousness were blessed, and his words accomplished 
chat with sitiunt, and naught else.! 

And I, lighter than by the other passages, went on so 
that without any toil I was following the fleet spirits up- 

rard 
3 when Virgil began: “Love, kindled by virtue, hath ever 
kindled other love, if but its flame were shown forth: 
wherefore from that hour when Juvenal,* who made 
thy affection manifest to me, descended among us in the 
limbo of Hell 

my good will towards thee hath been such as never yet 
did bind to an unseen person, so that now these stairs will 
seem short to me. 

But tell me, and as a friend forgive me if too great con- 
fdence slacken my rein, and talk with me now as with a 
- friend: 

how could avarice find place in thy breast, amid so much 
wisdom as by thy diligence thou wast filled with?” 

These words first moved Statius a little to laughter; then 
he answered: “Every word of thine is a precious token of 
love to me. 

Truly many times things appear that give false matter 
for doubting, because of the true reasons which are hidden. 

Thy question proves to me thy belief to be, that I was 
avaricious in the other life, perchance because of that circle 
where I was. 

Now know that avarice was too far parted from me, and 
this excess thousands of moons have punished; 

and were it not that I set straight my inclination, when [ 
gave heed to the lines where thou exclaimest, angered as 
twere against human nature: 

‘Wherefore dost thou not regulate the lust of mortals, O 
hallowed hunger of gold?’—at the rolling I should feel the 
gtievous jousts.* re hse 

Then I perceived that our hands could open their wings 
too wide in spending, and I repented of that as well as of 
Other sins. — 

How many will rise aga wih shorn locks,* through 
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ignorance, which taketh away repentance of this s 
ing life and at the last hour! 

And know that the offence which repels an 
direct opposite, here, together with it, dries u 
ance.° 

Therefore if I, to purge me, have been among that peo- 
ple who bewail avarice, this hath befallen me because of its 
contrary.” 

“Now when thou didst sing of the savage strife of Jo- 
casta’s twofold sorrow,” said the singer of the Bucolic 
lays, 
iby that which Clio touches with thee there, it seems not 
that faith had yet made thee faithful, without which good 
works are not enough.® 

If this be so, what sun or what candles dispelled the 
darkness for thee, so that thou didst thereafter set thy sails 
to follow the Fisherman?’”* 

And he to him: “Thou first didst send me towards Par- 
pasts to drink in its caves, and then didst light me on to 

od. 

Thou didst like one who goes by night, and carries the 
light behind him, and profits not himself, but maketh per- 
sons wise that follow him, 

when thou saidst: “The world is renewed, justice re- 
turns and the first age of man, and a new progeny descends 
from heaven.’8 

Through thee I was a poet, through thee a Christian, but 
that thou mayest see better what I outline I will put forth 
my hand to fill in colour. 

Already the whole world was big with the true belief, 
sown by the apostles of the everlasting kingdom; 

and thy words, touched on above, harmonized so with 
the new preachers, that the habit took me of visiting them. 

_ They then became so holy in my sight, that when Dom!- 
tian persecuted them,® their wailings were not without 
tears of mine, 

And while by me yon world was trod, I succoured them, 
and their righteous lives made me despise all other sects; | 

and ere in my poem I had brought the Greeks to Thebes 
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rivers) 1x eceived baptism, but through fear I was a secret 
Christian, . . 

long time pretending paganism; and this lukewarmness 
made me speed round the fourth circle more than four 
times 2 hundred years. | 

Thou therefore, who hast lifted the covering which hid 
from me the great good I tell of, while we have time to 
spare on the ascent, 

rell me, where is our ancient Terence, Cacilius, Plautus 
and Varro if thou knowest; tell me if they are dammed, 
and in what ward.” ; 

“They, and Persius, and I, and many others,” my Leader 
answered, “are with that Greek to whom the Muses gave 
suck more than to any other, 

in the first circle of the dark prison. Ofttimes we talk of 
the mount which hath our fostermothers ever with it. 

Euripides is there with us, and Antiphon, Simonides, 
Agathon, and many other Greeks, who once decked their 
brows with laurel. : 

There are seen of thy people Antigone, Deiphyle and 
Argia, and Ismene so sad as she was. 

There is seen she who showed Langia; there is Tiresias’ 
daughter, and Thetis, and Deidamia with her sisters.”** 

Now were both poets silent, intent anew on gazing 
around, freed from the ascent and from the walls; 

and already four handmaids of the day were left behind, 
and the fifth was at the chariot pole, directing yet upward 
its flaming horn,’® 

when my Leader: “l think it behoves us to turn our 
right shoulders to the edge and circle the mount as we are 
wont to do.” 

Thus custom there was our guide, and we took up our 
way with less doubt because of the assent of that worthy 
spirit. . 

They journeyed on in front, and I, solitary, behind; and 
[hearkened to their discourse which gave me understand- 
ing In poesy. | 

But soon the sweet converse was broken by @ tre 
which we found in the midst of the way; with fruit whole- 


some and pleasant to smell. 
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And even asa pine tree grows gradually less from bough 
to bough upwards, so did that downwards; I think SO that 
none may go up. 

On the side where our path was blocked, a clear sprip 
fell from the high rock and spread itself above the leaves 

The two poets drew near the tree; and a voice from 
within the foliage cried: “Of this food ye shall have scar- 
cl yin? 

Then it said: “Mary thought more how the wedding- 
feast might be honourable and complete, than of her own 
mouth, which now answers for you.!® 

And the Roman women of old were content with water 
for their drink,?® and Daniel despised food and gained wis- 
dom.** 

The first age was fair as gold; it made acorns savou 
with hunger, and every stream nectar with thirst.18 

Honey and locusts were the meat which nourished the 
Baptist in the wilderness; therefore he is glorious, and so 
great as in the Gospel is revealed to you.’’!® 


1. Matt. v. 6: Beati qui [esuriunt et] sitiunt justitiam; “Blessed are 
they which do [hunger and] thirst after righteousness.” The words 
of this Beatitude that have been placed in square brackets are re- 
served for the Angel of the sixth terrace (see Canto xxiv). 

2. Juvenal, the satirist, lived ca. av. 47-130; he praises Statius in the 
seventh Satire. 

3- Dante frequently misunderstood the classical Latin writers. He 
evidently read them with the same ease and security and the same 
keen appreciation but frequent misconception with which an Eng- 
lishman, who has made no special study of Elizabethan English, 
reads Shakespeare. But if he really took Virgil’s guid non mortalia 
pectora cogis Auri sacra fames (En. iii) to mean that a moderate, 
and therefore hallowed, desire for wealth ought to moderate ex- 
travagance, it constitutes a more portentous blunder in Latinity than 
any other that can be brought home to him. Many ingenious at- 
tempts have been made to escape this; but the only legitimate one 
is to suppose that Dante, while understanding the sense in whic 
Virgil uttered the words, considered himself justified in supposing 
that his writings, like the Scripture, had many senses, and that for 
purposes of edification we must look into all the possible meanings 
that any passage might have apart from the context in which 1 
occurs. [For the context of the passage in question; see Canto XX 
note 25.] And, as a matter of fact, this was the generally receive 
theory in Dante’s day.—The last phrase alludes to the punishment 
of the Avaricious and Prodigal in Hell (see Inf. vii). 
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Galt ee heinath 
5. The idea of virtue being the mean between two extremes is, of 
a urse, the guiding principle of Aristotle’s Ethics, but it does not 
harmonize well with the Christian scheme, which regarded many 
mxtremes that Aristotle actually or hypothetically condemned, as 
virtues. 10 the Christian scheme, for instance, there could be no 
excess of self-denial or of humility. In his abstract ethical sympa- 
ies, if not in his concrete instincts, Dante is far more Christian 
han Aristotelian, and can therefore find no room for the con- 
sistent application of the Aristotelian doctrine, which is indeed con- 


spicuous by 1ts absence from the Commedia, But here, where he 
finds a concrete instance which appeals to him, he takes the oppor- 
runity of expressing it as a general principle. 
6, Jocasta, the mother, and afterwards the wife, of Gdipus, by whom 
she had the two sons alluded to in Inf. xxvi, mote 4. Virgil (here 
called singer of the bucolic lays, probably in anticipation of the 
verses from his fourth Eclogue quoted below) is not referring to 
the invocation of Clio, the Muse of History, with which the The- 
baid begins, but to the pagan theme and entirely pagan treatment of 
the whole poem. 
7.9t. Peter. 
8, Magnus ab integro seculorum nascitur ordo Jam redit et virgo, 
redunt Saturnia regna; Jam nova progenies cela demittitur alto 
(Virgil, Eclogue iv). No one who reads Virgil’s fourth Eclogue can 
fail to be impressed by its similarity to “Messianic” passages of the 
Old Testament, particularly Isaiah. It is easy to understand that it 
was universally accepted as a divinely inspired prophetic utterance 
in the Middle Ages. It seems probable that, as a matter of fact, the 
poem is an indirect imitation of Isaiah, for the Jews of Alexandria 
wrote a number of Sibylline verses; that is to say, Greek hexameters 
embodying their religious ideas, and largely based on Scripture, 
which they put into the mouths of the Sibyls. Some of these date 
from pre-Christian times, and Virgil may well have come across 
them, have been struck by them, and have combined them with 
features of the pagan tradition in this remarkable poem. 
9. The Emperor Domitian (81-96) 1s accused by Eusebius and Ter- 
tullian of having cruelly persecuted the Christians, but there is no 
contemporary evidence of this. a. 
to, With these words Statius is generally supposed to indicate the 
enure Thebaid, not any particular episode in the poem. We have no 
fecord of Statius’ conversion. 
11. All these writers, divided into two groups, Roman and Greek 
respectively, are in Limbo, together with Homer. Reference is, of 
course, to Mount Parnassus and the Muses. 

erence (195-159 B.c.), Caxcilius Statius (d. 168 p.c.), Plautus (254- 
184 B.c.): comic poets; Varro (born 82 B.c.): author of epics and 
Satires [perhaps the reading should be Vario; in which case the 
reference is to Lucius Varius Rufus, author of a tragedy and soe 
Who lived in the Augustan Age and is mentioned by Horace, Ars 
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Poet., together with Czcilius and Plautus]; Persius (a.p. 34-65). 
panei earipides (480-441 B.c.), Anuphon and Agathon (on, ie 
400 B.c.): tragic poets; Simonides (ca. 556-467 B.c.): lyric poet. 
12. The people of Statius are those he celebrates in the Thebajg and 
Achilleid:— c 

Antigone and Ismene: daughter of G&dipus, by his mother, Jo. 
casta, and sisters of Eteocles and Polynices (see note 6); Deiphile 
(the mother of Diomed) and Argia (the wife of Polynices): 
daughters of Andrastus, King of Argos; Hypsipyle (cf. Inf. xviii) 
to whom Lycurgus had entrusted his son, Archemorus, directed 
the seven heroes who fought against Thebes to a fountain called 
Langia, and, the child having been killed by a serpent in her ab- 
sence, Lycurgus would have slain her, had not her sons come to 
the rescue (see Canto xxvi, and cf. Conv. ili, 11) for Tiresias and 
his daughter Manto, see Inf. xx, notes 3 and 5; for Thetis and 
Deidamia, see /mf. xxvi, note 5. 
13. It is past 10 A.M. Cf. Canto xii. 
14. Some commenrators hold that because the companion tree, situ- 
ated at the end of the terrace, was raised from the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil (see Canto xxiv), the present tree must have some 
connection with the tree of life (Gen. ii. 9). But this appears some- 
what doubrful. 
15. Dante has already used this incident once, as an example of gen- 
erosity (see Canto xiii). 
16. Thomas Aquinas, in a passage recommending sobriety to women 
and young people, quotes the words of Valerius Maximus (II, i): 
Vini usus olim romanis feminis ignotus fuit. 
17. See Dan. i. 8, 17: “But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would 
not defile himself with the portion of the king’s meat, nor with 
the wine which he drank: ... and Daniel had understanding in all 
visions and dreams.” . 
18. For the Golden Age, cf. Inf. xiv and Purg. xxviii. See, too, Ovid, 
Met. i, whose description Dante may have had in mind. 
19. For the locusts and honey eaten by John the Baptist, see Matt. 


ill. Dae 1. 6; and for his glory and greatness, see Matt. xi. 11. Luke 
Vii. 28. 
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Dante's eyes search the foliage of the tree till he is summoned to ad- 

vance by Virgil. Then he hears the cry, at once grievous and sooth- 

ing, of the souls who presently overtake the travellers and turn to 

look upon themt as they pass, though without pausing. These are the 
once gluttonous souls, with faces now drawn by thirst and bunger 

so emaciated that the extremest examples of famine in sacred is 
profane records rush to Dante's mind. Their eye-sockets are like 
rings that have lost their gems; and he who reads omo (homo) (P\ 

on the face of man would find the three strokes of the m writ plain 
enough in the gaunt bones of cheek and nose. How can the fruit and 
trickling water work in such fashion on the shadowy forms? One of 
them turns bis eyes from deep down in the sockets upon Dante, who, 
when he speaks, recognizes bis old companion Forese; and each of 

the astonished friends demands priority of satisfaction for his own 

amazed curiosity. Forese explains that there are other trees like to 

this, and that each renews the pain of the purging souls; nay, rather 
their solace; for they exult in crucifying with Christ the old Adam 

inthem. Forese further shows how he owes to his widowed Nella his 
speedy promotion to the sweet bitterness of torment. She is all the 

dearer to God in proportion to the loneliness of her virtue in the 

place of infamy in which she lives. Forese proceeds to denounce the 

dissolute fashions of the women of Florence. Dante must now in his 
turn unfold the story of bow be had been rescued from the worldly 

life which be and Forese had once lived together, of the strange 

journey on which Virgil bas conducted him, of the promise that he 

shall meet Beatrice, and of the manner in which they have encoun-. 
tered Statius, | 


a 


WHILEI WAS thus fixing mine eyes through the green 

leaves, even as he is wont to do who throws away his life 

after birds, |  (: 

my more than father said to me: “Son, come now oOn- 

ward, for the time which is allotted to us must be more us¢- 
fully apportioned.” ; i 

turned my face, and my step not less quickly, towards 
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the sages, who were discoursing so that they made th 
going of no cost to me. - 

And lo, in tears and song was heard: “Labia meg Do 
mine,”? in such manner that it gave birth to joy and grief 

“OQ sweet Father, what is that which I hear>” began I. 
and he: “Shades that perchance go loosening the knot of 
their debt.” 

Even as musing wayfarers do, who on overtaking 
strange folk by the way, turn round to them and stay not 

so behind us, moving more quickly, coming, and pass- 
ing by, a throng of spirits, silent and devout, was gazing 
upon us in wonder. 

Dark and hollow-eyed was each one, pallid of face, and 
so wasted away that the skin took form from the bones. 

I do not believe that Erysichthon became thus withered 
to the very skin by hunger, when greatest fear he had 
thereof. 

I said in thought within me: “Behold the people that lost 
Jerusalem when Mary fed on her child.’ 

Their eye-sockets seemed gemless rings: he who reads 
“omo” in the face of man would clearly have recognized 
there the “m.’”# 

Who, not knowing the reason, would believe that the 
scent of fruit and that of water had thus wrought, by be- 
getting desire? 

eady I was in astonishment at what thus famishes 
them, because of the reason not yet manifest, of their lean- 
ness, and of their sad scurf, : 
_ when lo, from the hollow of the head a shade® turned 
its eyes to me and fixedly did gaze; then cried aloud: 
“What grace is this to me?” 

Never had I recognized him by the face, but in his voice, 
was revealed to me, that which was blotted out in his 
countenance, un 

This spark rekindled within me all my knowledge of the 
changed features, and I recognized the face of Forese. _ 

_ 4h stare not,” he prayed, “at the dry leprosy which 

discglours my skin, nor at any default of flesh that I may _ 
ave, 


but tell me sooth of thyself, and who those two spifits 
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are that Ma thy escort; abide thou not Without . 
eaking to me. 

sp “Thy face,” answered I him, “which in death I wept for 

once, gives me now not less grief, even unto tears, seeing 

‘cso disfigured. 

Therefore tell me, in God’s name, what Strips you so; 
make me not talk while I am marvelling, for ill can he 
speak who Js full of other desire.” 

And he to me: “From the eternal counsel virtue de- 
sends into the water, and into the tree left behind, 
whereby I thus do waste away. | 

All this people, who weeping sing, sanctify themselves 
again in hunger and thirst, for having followed appetite to 
eXCeSS. 

The scent which issues from the fruit, and from the 
spray that is diffused over the green, kindles within us a 
desire to eat and to drink. 

And not once only, while circling this road, is our pain 
renewed, [ say pain and ought to say solace; 

for that desire leads us to the tree, which led glad Christ 
tosay: ‘Eli’ when he made us free with his blood.’”® 

And I to him: “Forese, from that day on which thou 
didst change the world for a better life, not five years have 
revolved till now, 

If power to sin more came to an end in thee ere the hour 
aperened of the holy sorrow which weds us anew to 

od, 

how art thou come up here? I thought to find thee yet 
down below, where time for time is repaid.”* 

And he to me: “Thus soon hath led me to drink the 
sweet Wormwood of the torments, my Nella by her flood 
of tears; 

by her prayers devout and by sighs she hath brought me 
from the borders where they wait, and set me free from 
the other circles, 

So much more precious and beloved of God is my dear 
Widow, whom I loved so well, as she is the more lonely in 
800d works-8 A 
Hb the Barbagia of Sardinia is far more modest 1n its 

Yomen than the Barbagia where I left her. 
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O sweet brother, what wouldst thou have me say> Al. 
ready in my vision is a time to come to which this hou; 
shall not be very old, 

when the brazen-faced women of Florence shall be foy- 
bidden from the pulpit to go abroad showing their breasts 
with the paps.® 

What Barbary, what Saracen women ever lived, to 
whom either spiritual or other discipline were necessary 
to make them go covered? 

But if the shameless creatures were assured of whar 
swift heaven is preparing for them, already would they 
have their mouths open to how!: : 

for if prevision here beguile me not, they shall be sor- 
rowing ere he shall clothe his cheeks with down, who now 
is soothed with lullaby. 

Pray, brother, look that thou hide thee no longer from 
me; thou seest that not only I, but all this people are gaz- 
ing where thou veilest the sun.” 

Wherefore I to him: “If thou bring back to mind what 
thou hast been with me and what I have been with thee, 
the present memory will still be grievous. 

From that life he who goeth before me did turn me, the 
oust day, when full was shown to you the sister of 

im” 1 

(And I pointed to the sun). ‘““This one through the deep 
night hath led me from the truly dead, in this solid flesh 
which follows him. | 

Thence his comforts have brought me up, ascending and 
circling the mount, which makes you straight whom the 
world made crooked. f 

So long he talks of making me his comrade, until I shall 
be there where Beatrice will be; there must I remain 
bereft of him.!* 

Virgil is he who thus speaks to me (and I pointed to him) 
. and this other is that shade for whom before in every sca!P 


our realm did shake which now discharges him from 
itself. 


1. “O Lord, open thou my lips; and my mouth shall shew forth ay 
Pp 


raise” (Ps. li. 15). [All the offices begin with the invocation “9 
mine labia mea aperies.| 
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4 , « 
>. The eon Ral a down an oak in the sacred grove 
of Ceres, g ss punished him by making him 
endure such hunger that he was reduced to gnawing his own flesh: 
of which, by that time, there was so little left that his hunger opened 
the yet more terrible prospect of death by starvation (Ovid. Met 
vill). : 

‘During the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, the famine became so 
terrible, that a Jewess, named Mary, killed her child and devoured 
ic (see Josephus, De Bello Jud. vi). 

Longfellow quotes an interesting passage from a sermon of 
Brother Berthold (a Franciscan friar who lived at Regensburg in 
the 13th century), which proves, what is indeed implied in Dante’s 
words, that this conception was current at the time. 

5. This is Dante's friend, Forese Donati, the brother of Corso (see 
the following canto) and of Piccarda (see the following canto and 
Par. iii, especially mote 4). Forese, who bore the nickname of Bicci 
Novello, died on July 28, 1296. For his relations with Dante, which 
throw considerable light on the somewhat unedifying but highly 
interesting and important period of our poet's life that followed 
the death of Beatrice, also cf. Gardner, p. 14. 

6.“And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying, 
Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani? that is to say, My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” (Matt. xxviii. 46, Mark xv. 34).—that desire 
-the desire to conform our will to the will of God. 

7. “If you delayed repentance till the last moment, how is it that you 
are not still in the Antepurgatorio?” 

8.In one of the sonnets referred to in mote 10, Dante describes 
Forese’s neglect of his wife, Nella, but with a coarseness that is well- 
nigh incredible. The present passage may have been intended by 
the Poet to atone in a measure for that poem, and to offer the widow 
some consolation by representing Forese, in his new condition, as 
one of the tenderest of husbands. / 

9. Dante compares the shamelessness of the Florentine women with 
that of the women in Barbagia (a mountainous district in the south 
of Sardinia), who are said to have been descended either from the 
Vandals or the Saracens. We have no contemporary record of ser- 
mons or decrees relating to this subject. A law dealing with a kin- 
dred matter—the luxury of the women—is mentioned by Villani 

(ix) as having been passed in 1324. See Par. xv. | ge? 
10. These verses afford a clear proof that the life from which Virgil 
rescued Dante was not merely one of philosophical or religious 
error, as has been contended, but of moral unworthiness. There is 
still extant a poetical correspondence between Dante and Forese 

consisting of three sonnets by the former and two by the latter) on 
alevel quite beneath anything else that we possess of Dante's. The 
two friends rail at each other in a vein which may have been meant 
playfully, but is extremely stinging and anything but refined. 

11, See Inf. xx, 

12. See Inf. i. 
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The souls gather in amazement round the living man; who utters @ 
surmise to bis friend that Statius is perchance lingering on bis way 
for the sake of Virgil’s companionship; and then questions him con- 
cerning his sister Piccarda, and learns that she is already in heaven. 
The souls are so emaciated as to be barely recognizable, and F Orese 
names a number of then as he points them out to Dante; an Office 
which they accept with complacency, for recognition can bring no 
added shame, but may bring sympathy or aid to souls in Purgatory. 
Amongst them is Bonagiunta da Lucca, a poet of the old school of 
Guittone of Arezzo, who mutters a prophecy concerning a child of 
the name of Gentucca, whose gracious offices to Dante when she 
comes to woman’s state, shall give him tender associations with that 
city of Lucca which be and others have so fiercely denounced. Then 
be questions Dante as to the secret of the new school of Tuscan 
poetry which has superseded the one to which he belonged, and 
learns that it lies in the principle of trying not to say things beauti- 
fully, but to say beautiful things truly; a cricitism in which he ac- 
quiesces with full content and satisfaction. Then all the other souls 
sweep forward, while Forese, like a straggler froni a caravan, re- 
mains behind to question Dante as to his expected term of life, to 
hear his lamentations over the state of Florence, to utter a prophecy 
of the death of his relative Corso Donati, and then to speed forward 
to rejoin bis companions, leaving Dante to follow the two great 
poets. The pilgrims now pass another tree like the one already en- 
countered. They hear that it is a shoot from the one whereof Eve 
tasted the fruit; and from amongst its foliage warning examples of 
gluttonous excess are rehearsed. After a lengthened march in silent 
thought, they are startled by the blinding glory of the angel guard- 
ian, whose wing wafts a breath laden as with perfume of flowers ona 
May morning upon Dante’s brow; and the pilgrims bear the blessing 
pronounced on those whose hunger is measured b y righteousness. 


ee 


NEITHER DID our speech make the going, nor the 
going, more slow; but, talking we went bravely on, even 
as a ship driven by a fair wind. 
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And the shades, that seemed things twice dead, drew in 
wonderment at me through the pits of their eyes, aware of 
my being alive. | | 

And I, continuing my discourse, said: “Perchance he 
got upward more slowly than he would do, for another’s 

ry 
z But tell me, if thou knowest, where Piccarda! is; tell me 
if | see any person to be noted among this people who 

aze so at me. 

“My sister, who, whether she were more fair or more 

ood | know not, now triumphs, rejoicing in her crown 
on high Olympus.” 

Thus spake he at first, and then: “Here ’tis not forbidden 
to name each one, since our features are so wrung by. 
abstinence. | 

This (and he showed with his finger) is Bonagiunta, 
Bonagiunta of Lucca;? and that visage, beyond him, 
shrivelled more than the others, 

held Holy Church within its arms: from ‘lours sprang 
he, and by fasting purges the eels of Bolsena and the sweet 
wine,” 

Many others he named to me, one by one, and all did 
seem glad at the naming, so that I saw therefore not one 
black look. 

. Isaw Ubaldino della Pila* using his teeth for very hunger 
on the void; and Boniface® who pastured many peoples 
with the rook. 

Isaw Messer Marchese,® who once had leisure to drink 
at Forli with less thirst, and yet was so craving that he 
never felt sated. 

But as he doth who looks, and then esteems one more 
than another, so did I to him of Lucca who seemed to have 
most knowledge of me. thier: A 

He was muttering, and something like Gentucca,” I 
heard there where he was feeling the wounds of Justice, 
Which so doth pluck them. 73 : 

“O soul.” said I, “that seemeth yearning so to talk with 
Me, speak so that I may understand thee, and satisfy me 
and thee with thy speech.” ” hi 

A woman is born and wears not yet the wimple, he 
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began, “who will make my city pleasing to thee 
man may rebuke it. : : 

Thou shalt go hence with this prophecy; if thoy hast 
taken my muttering in error, the real facts will make it yet 
clear to thee.’ 

But tell if I see here him who invented the new rhymes 
beginning: ‘Ladies that have intelligence of Love. »8 

And J to him: “I am one who, when Love inspires me 
take note, and go setting it forth after the fashion which 
he dictates within me.” 

“O brother,” said he, “now I see the knot which kept 
back the Notary, and Guittone, and me, short of the sweet 
new style that I hear.® 

Truly I see how your pens follow close after him who 
dictates, which certainly befell not with ours. 

And he who sets himself to search farther, has lost all 
sense of difference between the one style and the other”: 
and, as if satisfied, he was silent. , 

As birds that winter along the Nile sometimes make of 
themselves an aerial squadron, then fly in greater haste and 
go in file; 

so all the people that were there, facing round, quick- 
ened their pace, fleet through leanness and desire. 

And as one who is weary of running lets his comrades 
go by, and walks until the panting of his chest be eased; 

so Forese let the holy flock pass by, and came on behind 
with me, saying: “When shall it be that I see thee again?’ 

I know not,” answered I him, “how long I may live, yet 
my return will not be so soon but that I be not before with 
my desire at the bank: 

for the place where I was put to live, is day by day more 
stripped of good, and seems doomed to woeful ruin.” 

Now go,” said he, “for him?° who is most in fault I see 
dragged at the tail of a beast, towards the vale where sin }5 
never cleansed. = 

Faster goes the beast at every step, increasing ever till st 
dashes him, and leaves his body hideously disfigured. | 

Yon wheels (and he lifted his eyes up to the heavens 
have not long to revolve ere that shall be clear to thee 
which my words may no further declare. | 
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Now remain thou behind, for time is precious in this 
realm, SO that I lose too much coming with thee thus at 
equal pace. é 

Asa horseman sometimes comes forth at a gallop froma 
troop that 1s riding, and goes to win the honour of the first 
encounter, 2 

so parted he from us with greater strides; and I was left 
by the way with the two who were such great marshals 
of the world. 

And when he had advanced so far ahead of us, that mine 
eyes made such pursuit of him, as my mind did of his words, 

the laden and green boughs of another tree** appeared 
to me, and not very far away, for I was but then come 
round thither. 

[saw people beneath it lifting up their hands, and crying 
out something towards the foliage, like spoilt and greedy 
children, 

who beg, and he of whom they beg, answers not, but to 
make their longing full keen, holds what they desire on 
high, and hides it not. 

Then they departed as though undeceived; and now we 
came to the great tree which mocks so many prayers and 
tears. 

“Pass onward without drawing nigh to it, higher up is 
a tree which was eaten of by Eve, and this plant was raised 
from it.” 

Thus amid the branches some one spake; wherefore 
Virgil and Statius and I, close together, went forward by 
the side which rises. 

“Remember,” he said, “the accursed ones!” formed in 
the clouds, who when gorged, fought Theseus with their 
. double breasts; 

and the Hebrews who showed themselves soft at the 
drinking, wherefore Gideon would have them not for 
comrades when he came down the hills to Midian.” 

Thus we passed close against one of the two margins, 
hearing sins of gluttony, once followed by woeful gains. 

Then, spread out along the solitary way, full a thousand 
paces and more bore us onward, each in contemplation 
without a word. | 
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“What go ye thus pondering on, ye lone three,’ 
voice did say; wherefore/I startled as frightened 
beasts do. 

I raised my head to see who it was, and never in a 
were glasses or metals seen so glowing and red, 

as I saw one who said: “If it please you to mount up- 
ward, here must a turn be given; hence goeth he who de- 
sires to go for peace.” 

His countenance had bereft me of sight; wherefore } 
turned me back to my Teachers, like one who goeth ac. 
cording as he listens. 

And as the May breeze, herald of the dawn, stirs and 
breathes forth sweetness, all impregnate with grass and 
with flowers, 

such a wind felt I give on the middle of my brow, and 
right well I felt the pinions move which wafted ambrosial 
fragrance to my senses; 

and | heard say: “Blessed are they who are illumined 
by so much grace, that the love of taste kindleth not too 
great desire in their breasts, and who hunger always so far 
as 1s just.” +4 


‘a Sudden 
and timid 


f Urnace 


1. For Piccarda, see Par. iii. 

2. Bonagiunta Orbicciani degli Overardi, a Lucchese poet, who was 
sull living in 1296. See note 9. , 

3. Simon de Brie was Pope, as Martin IV , from 1281 till 1285. See 
Villani, vii; we learn that “he was a good man and very favourable 
to Holy Church and to those of the house of F rance, because he was 
from Tours.” Martin died of eating too many eels from the Lake 
of Bolsena stewed in Vernaccia wine. His epitaph ran: Gaudent 
anguilla, quia mortuus hic jacet ille Qui quasi morte reas excoriabat 
eas. 

4. Of Ubaldin della Pila, a member of the Tuscan Ghibelline family 
of the Ubaldini, we know that he was a glutton, and that he was 
brother of the Cardinal Ottaviano (Inf. x), father of the Archbishop 
Roger of Pisa (Inf. xxxiii), and uncle ‘of Ugolino d’Azzo (sce 
Canto xiv). 

. This is probably Bonifazio dei Fieschi, who was Archbishop of 
avenna (1274-1295). We have no record of his greediness.—70? 
refers to the ornament, shaped like a rook at chess, at the top of me 
ancient pastoral staff of the Archbishops of Ravenna. ee 
6. Messer Marchese, of Forli, who belonged either to the Argoglios 
orto the Ordelaffi family, was Podesta of Faenza in 1296. When 
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as always drinkin . 

ba Thirst r, z g he retorted! by Saying that he was al- 
vA much acusee passage. A few of the earl 

mewhat absurdly, took Gentucca as a sub oe : 

$0 I babl : substantive, the pejorati 
of people. c seems probable that Minutoli’s identification ; Pee 
and that the lady In question was Gentucca Morla Te IS\COLTECC, 
wife of Cosciorino Fondora, of Lucca, in whose will (3 beautiful 
mentioned. [he friendship, for such it assured] Bienes 

: a aly was, may be placed 

berween the years 1314-1316, when Dante is most likel ; 

heen at Lucca (see Gardner, p. 35). In 1300 Gentuce eave 
yite young and unmarried, and therefore did not = ante 
wimple, which was reserved for married women Gude! Set me 
for widows, see Canto Vill). eh CR 
§. The first neck a canzone contained in the Vita Nuova, § xix. 

g. Italian lyrical poetry before 1300 may be roughly divided into 
three schools. (@) The Sicilian school (continued in Central Italy) 
which was based on Provengal traditions; to this belongs Jacopo da 
Lentino, commonly called 71 Notaio, Bonagiunta, and Guineas of 
Arezzo in his first period. (b) The philosophical school, which may 
be represented by the later poems of Guittone and which reached 
its climax in the works of Guido Guinicelli of Bologna. (¢) The 
Florentine school of the dolce stil nuovo, the most distinguished rep- 
resentatives of which are Guido Cavalcanti and Dante. Their poetry 
is strongly influenced by that of Guido Guinicelli, but shows more 
genuine inspiration than any that had gone before in Italy. See Canto 
xi, note 6. [Bonagiunta wrote a poem in derision of Guido Guini- 
celli; and if, as seems probable, this poem induced Dante to select 
Bonagiunta for the purpose of making him eat humble pie in the 
present canto, we have another piece of evidence in favour of the 
Cae the two Guidos are Guittone of Arezzo and Guido 

alli. 

10.Corso Donati, Podesta of Bologna (1283, 1288) and of Pistoia 
(1289), and head of the Florentine Blacks, was from all accounts a 
very distinguished man; but he ruined himself and wrought incalcu- 
lable harm to others through his ambition. When the disturbances of 
Florence became so unbearable, in 1300, that the heads of both 
factions were exiled, he went to Rome and induced Boniface to send 
eas of Valois to the city as peacemaker. The latter favoured the 
pecs who exiled their enemies and acted relentlessly towards them 
or many years. Corso finally tried to obtain supreme authority, and 
cing suspected of a treacherous intrigue with his father-in-law, the 
ey aune captain Uguccione della Faggiuola, he was condemned 
Eat . He attempted to escape but was captured on ne wax 
sip Fupon, rather than meet so ignominious an end, Rt imseit 
ais am ui horse and was killed (Oct. 6. 1308). See Villani, vill, 
It, dee Canto suliteaien 4. 

wale Centaurs (born of Ixion and a cloud in the shape of Hera) 2 

Present at the wedding of their half-brother, Pirithous, King © 


¥ commentators, 
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ithe, and Hippodame. One of their number, Eurytus, h 
olivine, steed to cay of the bride and che sesh 
his example with the other women. Theseus, the friend of Pirithoiis 
having rescued Hippodame, a general fight ensued between . 
Lapithe and the Centaurs, in which the latter were Vanquished (seq 

rid. Met. xii). 4 
ey eterna 1~7: ... “and the Lord said unto Gideon, Eye 
one that lappeth of the water with his tongue, as a dog lappeth, him 
shalt thou set by himself; likewise every one that boweth down Upon 
his knees to drink. And the number of them that lapped, puttin 
their hands to their mouths, were three hundred men: but all the 
rest of the people bowed down upon their knees to drink Water, 
And the Lord said unto Gideon, By the three hundred men that 
lapped will I save you, and deliver the Midianites into thine hand: 
and let all the other people go every man unto his place.” 
14. “Blessed are they which do hunger [and thirst} after righteous- 
ness: for they shall be filled” (Matt. v. 6). See Canto xxii, note 1. 
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The pilgrims pursue their way up the stair in single file. As the little 
stork longs but ventures not to try its wings, so Dante feels the ques- 
jon as to the meaning of what he has seen ever kindled by longing 
and quenched by diffidence on his lips; till, encouraged by Virgil 
he seeks for instructions as to how the shadowy forms which ai 
no sustenance can present the appearance and experience the sensa- 
tions of gnawing hunger. Virgil hints by analogies from pagan story 
ad from natural philosophy that our own experiences and sensa- 
tions may well reflect themselves in unsubstantial appearances; or 
may be connected with physical changes in matter other than that 
of our bodies of flesh and blood; but refers to Statius, his Christian 
counterpart, for fuller exposition; for in truth this matter, though no 
part of Christian revelation, yet verges on those mysterious and in- 
tricate portions of Aristotle’s doctrine which none save Christian 
philosophers have had vision clear enough truly to expound. Statius, 
after a polite disclaimer, proceeds to expound the Aristotelian doc- 
trines of generation and embryology, showing how the human 
fetus passes through every stage, differing only from the lower 
forms of plant, polype, or animal, in that it possesses the potentiality 
of further development; whereas they have reached their goal. At 
the critical point now reached, Averroés himself went wrong, for 
finding no organ in the human body appropriated to the immaterial 
principle of intelligence, he conceived it to be no part of the indi- 
vidual life of man, but a universal all-pervading principle; whereas 
in truth the human soul or life is inbreathed direct by God into the 
perfect animal form of the man that is to be; and thereon it draws 
into itself all the lower vital functions already active there. There- 
fore when the body dies, the gates of sense are indeed closed; but 
the soul itself which came from without remains with the purely 
immaterial powers of memory, intelligence, and will, isolated indeed 
from intercourse with outward things, but in themselves more 
vivid than ever. Then the soul drops at once to the bank of Acheron 
or the mouth of Tiber, becomes aware of its destination, and reflects 
itself upon an aerial body, flame- or rainbou-like, and through the 
instrumentality of this aerial body renews its intercourse with the 
outer world and the experiences of sense. They have now reached 
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the topmost circle, which is filled with flames, save a nar 
ward margin on which the Poets march, single file, and 
Dante must take good heed to his steps; so that he can 
broken attention to the souls who commemorate examp 
tity from the midst of the glowing heat. 


OW out 
Whereon 
Sive by 
les Of chas. 


ener 


TWAS AN HOUR when the ascent brooked no jm. 
pediment, for the sun to the Bull, and night to the Scorpion, 
had left the meridian circle.’ | 

Wherefore as does a man who halts not, but goes on his 
way whatever may appear to him, if the spur of necessity 
prick him, | . 

so we entered by the gap, one in front of the other, 
mounting the stairway, which by its straitness parts the 
climbers. | / wetnl\: ) 

And like the little stork that lifts irs wing through desire 
to fly, and, venturing not to abandon the nest, drops it 
down,” | ' : 

even so was I with desire to ask kindled and quenched, 
going so far as the movement which he makes who is pre- 
paring to speak. | 

My sweet Father did not cease, even though the pace was 
swift, but said: “Discharge the bow of thy speech which 
thou hast drawn to the iron.” Dee | 

Then securely I opened my mouth, and began: “How 
can one grow lean there where the need of food is not felt?” 

“If thou wouldst call to mind how Meleager? was con- 
sumed at the consuming of a firebrand,” said he, “this. 
would not be so difficult to thee; . 

and if thou wouldst think how, to your every movement 
your image flits about in the mirror, that which seems 
hard would seem easy to thee. 

But in order that thou mayst find rest in thy desire, lo 
here Statius, and him I call and pray, that he now be the 
healer of thy wounds.” ey : 

“If,” answered Statius, “I unfold to him in thy presence 
the eternal things he has seen, let my excuse be that I may. 
not deny thee.” | 1 : Views ee 
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Then he began: Son, if thy mind heed and receive my 
words, they shall be a light unto thee on the how which 
shou utterest. : 

Perfect blood, which never is drunk by the thirsty veins, 
ind is left behind,” as ‘twere food which thou removest 
from the table, 

acquires In the heart a virtue potent to inform all human 
members, like that blood which flows through the veins to 
become those. 

Refined yet again, it descends there whereof to be silent 
more seemly than to speak, and thence afterwards distils 
upon other’s blood, in natural vessel. 

There the one is mingled with the other; one designed to 
be passive, the other to be active, by reason of the perfect 
place whence it springs; 

and, joined thereto, 1t begins to operate, first coagulat- 
ing, and then giving life to that which it had solidified for 
its own material. . 

The active virtue having become a soul, like that of a 
plant, in so far different that the former is on the way, 
and the latter is already at the goal, 

then effects so much that now it moves and feels, like a 
sca-fungus;® and then sets about developing organs for the 
powers whereof it is the germ. 

Now, son, expands, now distends, the virtue which pro- 
ceeds from the heart of the begetter, where nature intends 
all human members; 

but how from an animal it becomes a human being® thou 
seest not yet; this is that point which made one wiser than 
thou to err; 

so that by his teaching he made the intellectual faculty 
sues from the soul, because he saw no organ occupied 

y it. 

Open thy breast to the truth which is coming, and know 
that so soon as the organization of the brain is perfect in 
the embyro, | - 

the First Mover turns him to it, rejoicing over such 

andiwork of nature, and breathes into it a new spirit with 
Virtue filled, | iM 
which draws into its substance that which 1t finds active 
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there, and becomes one single soul, that lives, ang f 
and turns round upon itself.“ eels 
And that thou mayst marvel less at my words look 
the sun’s heat, that is made wine when combined with th 
juice which flows from the vine. c 
' And when Lachesis has no more thread,$ it frees itself 
from the flesh, and bears away in potency both the hums 
and the divine; : 

the other powers, the whole of them mute; memory, in- 
telligence and will,® keener far in action than they were 
before. 
~ Staying not, it falls of itself in wondrous wise to one of 
the shores; there it first learns its ways.1° 

Soon as it is circumscribed" in place there, the forma- 
tive virtue radiates around, in form and quantity as in the 
living members; 

and as the air, when it is full saturate, becomes decked 
with divers colours through another’s rays which are re- 
flected in it, 

so the neighbouring air sets itself into that form which 
the soul that is there fixed impresses upon it by means of 
Its virtue; 

and then, like the flame which follows the fire whereso- 
ever It moves, the spirit is followed by its new form. 

_ Inasmuch as therefrom it afterwards has it semblance, 
it is called a shade; and therefrom it forms the organs of 
every sense even to sight. 

By this we speak, and by this we laugh, by this we make 
the tears and the sighs which thou mayst have heard about 
the mount. 

The shade takes its form according as the desires and the 
other affections prick us, and this is the cause of that where 
of thou marvellest.” 

And now had we come to the last turning, and had 
whecled round to the right hand, and were intent on other 

are. 

There the bank flashes: forth flames, and the cornice 
breathes a blast upward, which bends them back, 4" 
keeps them away from It; 

wherefore it behoved us to go on the side which w® 
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one by one; and on this side I feared t 
atl feared to fall downward. ne are, and.cn 

My Leader said: “Along this place the rein must be kept 
tight on the eyes, because lightly a false step might be 

ken.” 

m Suamte Deus clementie”' | then heard sung in the 
heart of the great burning, which made me no less eager 
to turn aside; . 

and I saw spirits going through the flames; wherefore I 
looked at them and at my steps, with divided gaze from 
time to time. 

After the end which is made to that hymn, they cried 
aloud: “Virunm non cognosco”; then softly began the 
hymn again. 

It being finished, they further cried: “Diana kept in the 
wood, and chased Helice forth who had felt the poison 
of Venus.” 4 

Then turned they to their chanting; then cried they 
women and husbands who were chaste, as virtue and mar- 
riage require of us. | 

And this fashion I think suffices them for all the time 
the fre burns them: with such treatment, and with such 
diet, must the last wound be healed. 


1.In Purgatory it is two o’clock P.M., or later. Aries being on the 
Purgatory meridian at noon, the succeeding sign of Taurus holds 
that position at 2 P.M.; while at the same ume Scorpio (the sign op- 
posite Taurus) is on the meridian of Jerusalem, where it is con- 
sequently 2 A.M. 
2. The stork, in the “Bestiaries,” is the type of obedience. It does not 
attempt to Ay out of its nest tll its mother gives it leave. 
3.At the birth of Meleager, son of Gineus, King of Calydon, and 
Althea, the Fates predicted that he would live as long as a certain 
log of wood was not consumed by fire. Subsequently he slew the 
alydonian boar, and gave the skin to his mistress, Atalanta. His 
uncles (Althaea’s brothers) having taken it from her, he killed them, 
too; whereupon Althza in a rage threw the log on the fire, and 
ae spout her son’s death « Ovid. Met. Vili). 

- With this passage, compare Co7v. lV. 21. ’ 
§. The three Pee eeunes animal and rational (cf. Canto. iy). 
-Brutes have no intellectus. Man’s intellect 1s “possible,” #.€., has 
_ Powers undeveloped or not in action; whereas the angelic intellect 1s 
continuously and perfectly “actualized” (cf. Par. v and XXIX). Dens 
no creature save man, either above OF below him, apprehends by 
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possible intellect” (De mon. i. 3). It follows that none of tho 
poral organs which are common to men and animals can be Or. 
seat of intellect. Whence “the possible intellect is called se the 
because it is not the act of a corporal organ” ( Aquinas). Roatate 
erroneous inferences (adverse to the doctrine of personal fees 
tality) which Averroés drew from this fact, see Argument. Cf. mn 
Canto xviii, note 6. ; Jat 
7.On the subject of self-consciousness there is some confusion ; 
the writings of the schoolmen. Dante with sound insight follows 
Averroés in making it the special characteristic of the rational s 
intellectual soul, as life is of the vegetable, and sensation of fe 
animal soul. “The action of the intellect is likened to a Circle be. 
cause it turns round upon itself and understands itself” (Averroés). 
8. See Canto xxi, 2ote 6. ; 
9. Cf. Par. xxix. \. 

10. See Inf. iii and Purg. ii—It has been pointed out that in dealin 
with the two Montefeltros (/mf. xxvii, Purg. v) Dante follows the 
popular ideas rendered familiar by representations in art, but not 
strictly reconcilable with the doctrine here laid down. 

11. circumscribed. “A thing is said to be in space by circumscription, 
when a beginning, middle and end can be assigned to it in space, 
or if its parts are measured by the parts of space; and in this sense 
the body is in space. A thing is said to be in space by definition, when 
it is here in such a sense as not to be elsewhere; and in this sense 
Angels are in space, for an Angel is where he is operative. And, ac- 
cording to Damascenus, this is the case also with disembodied souls. 
I say disembodied because the soul when united with the body is in 
the same place as the person in his totality. A thing is said to be in 
space repletively, because it fills space; and thus God is said to be 
in every place because he fills every place” (Albertus Magnus). Cf. 
Purg. xi and Par. xiv. | 

12. [he hymn sung by the lustful began with the verse quoted by 
Dante in his day, and for some three hundred years after his time 
(ull the Breviary was revised by Pope Urban VIII in 1631). This 
may be seen by a reference to the ancient “uses.” The hymn 1s €n- 
urely appropriate to the occupants of this terrace, the third vers¢ 
running—Lumbos jecurque morbidum Flammis adure congruis, Ac- 
cincti ut artus excubent Luxu remoto pessinio. 

13. “And, behold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth 
a son, and shalt call his name Jesus... . Then said Mary unto the 
angel, How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” (Luke i. Jape 
14. Helice or Callisto, one of Diana’s nymphs, having borne upiter 
a son (named Arcas), was dismissed by Diana and changed He 
bear by Juno, who was jealous of her. In that form she was Dé bs 
pursued by Arcas, when Jupiter set both the mother and the son 
the sky as constellations (see Ovid, Met. ii, and cf. Par. XXx1). 
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The flames redden under Dante’s shadow and the amazed souls 
gather tO him, caref ul, however, not to issue from the flame. One of 
them bas barely questioned Dante, when a group, circling the moun- 
tain in the opposite direction, meets them with a brief salutation, and 
each group alike proclaims a warning example of lust; after which 
they sweep past each other like flocks of birds, and continue to utter 
she wail and song suited to their state. But this does not prevent their 
drawing again to Dante, who tells them his tale and questions them 
as to their state. When the souls have somewhat recovered front 
their amazement, one of them explains that the group accompany- 
ing the Poet failed to restrain their carnal appetites within the limits 
prescribed by the social institutions of lumanity, whereas the other 
group had not even observed the laws laid down by nature. Dante's 
interlocutor is Guido Guinicelli, the founder (or precursor) of the 
new style of Tuscan poetry, the father of Dante and of his betters; 
to whom Dante renders his passionate homage of affection and 
loyalty. But be points to the shade of the Troubadour Arnaut Daniel 
as superior to himself and superior to all Provencal rivals by as much 
as the new Tuscan school excels the old school of Guittone of 
Arezzo. Then, with a petition for Dante’s prayers, be yields his 
place to Arnaut himself; who tells of bis state, in bis own Provencal 
tongue; and in his turn implores Dante’s prayers. 


er 


WHILE WE WERE thus advancing, one in front of 
the other, along the brink, often the good Master said: 
“Give heed, let my skill avail thee.” 

On my right shoulder the sun was beating, that already 
With his rays was changing the whole face of the west from 
azure to white; 

and with my shadow, ruddier I made the flames appear, 
and even at so slight a sign many shades I saw, as they 
Passed, give heed. 

his was the cause which gave them an opening to speak 
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of me; and one to the other they began to say: “fy, do 
not seem a shadowy body.” th 

Then certain of them made towards me, so far as the 
could, ever on their guard not to come forth where the 
would not be burned. y 

“O thou that goest behind the others,* not for bein 
slacker but perchance for reverence, make answer unto me 
who in thirst and fire do burn; 

nor alone to me is thine answer needful, for al] these 
have greater thirst for it than Indian or Ethiop for eolq 
water. 

Tell us how it is that thou makest of thee a wall againg 
the sun, as if thou wert not yet caught within death’s net.” 

Thus spake one of them to me, and already would I have 
revealed myself, had I not been intent on another strange 
thing which then appeared; 

for through the midst of the fiery path, people were 
coming with their faces opposite to these, who made me 
pause in wonderment, 

There I see on either side each shade make haste, and 
one kiss the other without staying, satisfied with short 
greeting: 

even so within their dark battalions one ant rubs muzzle 
with another, perchance to spy out their way and their 
fortune. 

Soon as they break off the friendly greeting, ere the first 
step there speeds onward, each one strives to shout loudest, 

the new people, “Sodom and Gomorrah,” and the other: 
~Pasiphaé® enters the cow that the young bull may haste 
to her lust.” 

Then like cranes that should fly, some to the Rhipean 
_ Mountains,* others towards the sands; these shy of the frost, 

those of the sun, 

the one people passes on, the other comes away, and 
weeping they return to their former chants, and to the cry 
which most befits them; 

and those very same who had entreated me, drew close 
to me as before, intent on listening in their appearance. 

I, who twice had seen their desire, began: ‘O souls, cel 
tain of having, whenever it may be, a state of peace, 
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sy members have not remained yonder, green 
si here are with me, with their blood and mis chains Sine 

Hence upward I go to be blind no longer; there is a lady 
above who winneth grace for us,® wherefore I bring my 
mortal body through your world. 

But-so may your greater desire soon be satisfied, so that 
the heaven may house you which is filled with love and 
broadest sprea s—S 

rell me that I may yet trace it on paper, who are ye and 
what is that throng which is going away behind your ° 
backs?” 

Not otherwise the dazed highlander grows troubled and 
stares about speechless, when rough and savage he enters 
the city, 

than each shade did in its appearance; but after they 
were unladen of their bewilderment, which in lofty hearts 
soon is calmed, 

“Blessed thou,” began again the shade that first did ask 
of me, “who, for a holier life, art embarking knowledge 
of our borders! 

The people who come not with us offended in that for | 
which Cesar of old in his triumph heard ‘Regina’ called 
out against him;? 

therefore they part from us crying out ‘Sodom’ reprov- 
ing themselves as thou hast heard, and aid the burning by 
their shame. ! | 

Our sin was hermaphrodite; but because we observed 
not human law,8 and followed our lusts like brute beasts, 

to our infamy by us is read, when we part us, the name 
of her who imbruted herself in the brute-like framework. 

Now knowest thou our deeds and what we were guilty 
of; if haply thou wouldst know who we are by name, there 
iS no time to tell, nor could I. spUh.. 

Thy desire of me, I will indeed make to wane: Guido 
Guinicelli am I, and already purge me, because I full re- 
Pentance made before the end.” 

As in the sorrow of Lycurgus two sons became on be- 
holding again their mother,® so became I, but not to such 
height do I rise, | 

when I hear name himself the father of me, and of others 
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my betters, who ever used sweet and graceful rhymes of 
love; | a 

and without hearing and speaking, pondering J wen 
long time gazing at him, nor because of the fire drew ; 
nigher thither. | 

When I was filled with beholding, I offered me all reaq 
to his service, with the oath which compels another’s belief 

And he to me: “Thou leavest, by that which | ; 
traces so deep and so clear, that Lethe?® cannot take 
away, nor make them dim. 

But if thy words just now sware truth, tell me, what is 
the cause wherefore thou showest in speech and look that 
thou holdest me so dear.” 

And I to him: “Your sweet ditties, which so long as 
modern use shall last, will make their very ink precious.” 

“O brother,” said he, “this one** whom I distinguish to 
thee with my finger” (and he pointed to a spirit in front) 
“was a better craftsman of the mother tongue. 

In verses of love, and prose tales of romance, all he sur- 
passed, and let fools talk, who think that he of Limoges 
excels. 

To rumour rather than to truth they turn their faces, 
and thus do fix their opinion ere art or reason is listened 
to by them. | 

So did many of our fathers with Guittone, shouting in 
turn and praising him alone; but truth has prevailed at 
length with most persons. » de 

Now if thou hast such ample privilege, that tis permitted 
thee to go to the cloister wherein Christ is abbot of the 
college, 

do me there the saying of a Pater Noster so far as 1S 
needful to us of this world, where power to sin is no more 
ours.” . 

Then perchance to give place to another following close, 
he vanished through the flames, like a fish going through 
the water to the bottom. ) 

A little forward I drew me towards the one he had 


pointed out, and said that my desire was preparing a grat 
ful place for his name. , ) 


hear, 
them 
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Willingly he began to say: “So doth.your courteous re- 
quest please me that I cannot, nor will I, hide me from you 

[am Arnault that weep and go a-singing; in thought I see 
my past madness, and I see with joy the day which I await 
before me. 

Now I pray you, by that Goodness which guideth you 
to the summit of the stairway, be mindful in due time of 
my pain.” Then he hid him in the fire which refines them. 


note 6, and xxiv, note 9), a member of the Ghibelline Principi family 
of Bologna. Little is known of his life, save that he was Podesta of 
Castelfranco in 1270, and that he was exiled in 1274, together with 
the Lambertazzi (cf. Inf. xxxil, note 14; Purg. xiv, note 6); the city 
of his refuge and death may have been Verona. As a poet, Guido 
began as an imitator of the later method of Guittone d’Arezzo, but 
he soon outshone his model, and his best works (notably the famous 
canzone Al cor gentil ripara sempre Amore, which may be said to 
mark an epoch in Italian literature), inspired much of the poetry of 
the Florentine school. For Guido see, in addition to the references 
given above, De Vulg. El. i. and 1; Conv. iv; Vita Nuova, Sonnet x. 
2.For Sodom and Gomorrah, see Gen. xix. 
3.For Pasiphaé, who attained her end by entering an artificial cow, 
made by Dadalus, see Jf. xii, note 2. 
§.“The Rhipean mountains”—a general term with medieval geog- 
raphers and writers, to express mountains in the north of Europe and 
Asia; “the sands,” i.e. those of the African desert. 
s.some hold that Dante is alluding to Beatrice (/mf. ii); others, that 
the reference is to the Virgin Mary (ib.). 
6. The Empyrean; see Par. xxx. 
7. This opprobrious epithet was given to Cesar on account of his - 
relations with Nicomedes, King of Bithynia. See Suetonius’ Ceasar 
[49]; though Dante’s immediate source was probably rather the 
agne Derivationes of Uguccione da Pisa. 
8. Their sin was indeed bi-sexual [bermaphrodite: Hermaphroditus, 
having excited the love of a nymph to which he remained indiffer- 
ent, she prayed that their bodies might be joined together for ever; 
and the gods granted her prayer—see Ovid, Met. 1v], and so far 
natural and generically human; but inasmuch as it transgressed the 
Specifically human law of marriage (see tbe preceding canto), there 
was an element of brutishness in it. Bestialita is used by Dante in 
many different senses; but always as opposed to the specifically 
uman element in man. In general terms that specifically human 
clement is reason, and therefore bestialita (like the French bétise) 1S 
Sometimes used for “stupidity” or “want of intelligence, as, for 
example, in Conv. iv. 14. Here it implies simply a neglect of the spe- 
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cifically human regulations of a relation which is not specifical] 
human in itself. y 
9. Thoas and Euneos, the sons of Hypsipyle; for the incident cf 
Canto xxii, and see Statius, Ted. iv and v. JAE 
10. Lethe, the river of forgetfulness; see Canto xxviii. 

11. Arnaut Daniel, a distinguished Provengal poet, flourished c 
1180-1200. Among his patrons was Richard Coeur-de-Lion. He wa. 
a master of the so-called trobar clus, or obscure style of poe = 
which revelled, besides, in difficult rhymes and other complicated 
devices, As such, he was very naturally “caviare to the general”: and 
the lines in which Dante deals with the popular preference for 
Guiraut de Bornelh [he of Limoges; ca. 1175—Ca. 1220; called by his 
contemporaries “master of the troubadours”] are easier for us to 
understand than his own evident bias in favour of Arnaut. For the 
best modern criticism not only places Guiraut well above Arnaut 
(whose fame is at a very low ebb), but is almost unanimous in set- 
ting him at the head of all the troubadours; his only rival, if rival he 
have, being Bernart de Ventadorn (whom Dante never mentions), 
—The meaning here is, not that Arnaut wrote better love songs and 
better prose romances than anyone else (for it is practically certain 
that he wrote no prose at all), but that he surpassed every writer in 
France, not only the troubadours of the South, but also the authors 
of the prose romances in the north [in De Vulg. El. i. 10, Dante 
speaks of prose works as the special province of the langue d’oil, or 
Northern French].—For Arnaut, cf. De Vulg. El. ii; and for Guiraut, 
ib, i and ii. 
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Night had already fallen on the foot of the mountain when the angel 
of the circle greeted the Poets and pronounced the blessing on the 
pure in heart. When summoned to cross the flame Dante recalls with 
horror the sight he had ere now witnessed of men burned to death; 
and remains deaf to all Virgil's appeals, till the utterance of Bea- 
trice’s name at last overcomes his reluctance; whereat Virgil, for 
reasons of bis own, smtiles as we smile at a child that knows not what 
be seeks. Then Virgil, Dante and Statius enter the awful burning, 
Dante comforted by Virgil’s discourse of Beatrice and by the wel- 
come and blessing of the angel at the further side. Meanwhile the 
shadow of night has been creeping up the mountain, and before 
they bave ascended many of the steps which they are now climbing, 
it swallows the Poet’s shadow, and he is bereft of power further to 
ascend. Each of the pilgrims makes a stair his couch, and Dante, like 
a goat between two shepherds, sees the great stars shine brighter 
than their wont, as be drops into such a sleep as sees the things that 
are to be. Towards daybreak he has a vision of Leah, the type of the 
active life, singing of berself and ber sister Rachel, the type of the 
contemplative life. Now nigh to bis immediate goal, he awakes with 
the morning, and Virgil tells him that be is at last to gather that fruit 
of liberty which he bas so long been seeking; and when he has 
mounted eagerly to the suntmit of the stair his guide informs him 
that his function is now discharged, for they have reached the goal 
of Purgatory. Dante has recovered from the dire effects of the 
fall of man; his will is free, unwarped and sound; he has no further 
need of direction or directive institutions; he has reached the goal of 
all imperial and ecclesiastical organization and is king and bishop of. 
himself. 


eee 


AS WHEN he shoots forth his first beams there where 
his Creator shed his blood, while Ebro falls beneath the 
lofty Scales, 
and Ganges’ waves by noonday heat are scorched, so 
stood the sun;1 wherefore the day was passing away when 
God’s glad angel? appeared o0 us, 
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Outside the flames on the bank he was standin an 
singing “Beati mundo corde” in a voice more Plercing far 
than ours. 

Then: “No farther may ye go, O hallowed souls, if first 
the fire bite not; enter therein and to the singing beyond 
be not deaf,” 

he said to us when we were nigh to him; wherefore ] 
became when I heard him, such as one who is laid in the 
grave. 

I bent forward over my clasped hands, gazing at the fire 
and vividly imagining human bodies once seen burnt. _ 

The kindly escorts turned them toward me, and Virgil 
said to me: “My son, here may be torment but not death. 

Remember thee, remember thee, . . . and if on Geryont 
I guided thee safely, what shall I do now nearer to God? 

Of a surety believe, that if within the womb of these 
flames thou didst abide full a thousand years, they could 
not make thee bald of one hair; 

and if perchance thou thinkest that I beguile thee, get 
thee toward them, and get credence with thy hands on the 
hem of thy garments. 

Put away now, put away all fear; turn thee hither, and 
onward come securely.” And I, yet rooted, and with ac- 
cusing conscience. 

When he saw me stand yet rooted and stubborn, trou- 
bled a little he said: “Now look, my son, ’twixt Beatrice 
and thee is this wall.” 

As at Thisbe’s name Pyramus opened his eyes at the point 
of death, and gazed at her, when the mulberry became red,” 

so, my stubbornness being softened, I turned me to my 
wise Leader on hearing the name which ever springs up 
in my mind. 

Whereupon he shook his head, and said: ‘““What? do we 
desire to stay this side?” then smiled as one does to a child 
that is won by an apple.° : 

‘Then he entered into the fire in front of me, praying 
Statius that he would come behind, who for a long w2y 
before had separated us. 

_ When I was within, I would have flung me into molten 
glass to cool me, so immeasurable there was the burning: 
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My sweet Father, to encourage me, went on discoursi 
ever of Beatrice, saying: “Already I seem to behold. Hee 
eyes. 

A voice guided us, which was singing on the other side 
and we, intent only on it, came forth, there where the 
ascent, began: (0 ae 

“Venite benedicti patris mei,”* rang forth from within a 
light which was there, so bright that it vanquished me, and 
look upon it I could not. 

“The sun is sinking,” it added, “and the evening cometh; 
ae not but mend your pace while the west grows not 

ark. 

Straight the way mounted through the rock, toward 
such a quarter, that in front of me I stayed the rays of 
sun who already was low. 

And of few steps made we assay, when I and my sages 
perceived that the sun had set behind us, because of the 
shadow which had vanished. | 

And ere the horizon in all its stupendous range had be- 
come of one hue, and night held all her dominion, 

each of us made a bed of a step; for the law of the mount 
took from us the power, rather than the desire, to ascend. 

As goats that have been agile and wanton upon the 
heights ere they are fed, grow tame while ruminating, 

silent in the shade, when the sun is hot, guarded by the 
shepherd who has leaned upon his staff, and, leaning, minds 
_ them; ? 

and like the shepherd who lodges in the open, holds silent 
vigil by night longside his flock, watching lest a wild beast 
scatter it; 

such were we then all three, I as a goat and they as shep- 
herds, bounded by the high rock on this side and on that. . 
_ Little of the outside could there be seen, but through that 
little I saw the stars brighter and bigger than their wont. 

As I was thus ruminating, and thus gazing at them, sleep 
fell on me, sleep which oft doth know the news ere the 

act come to pass.® 

In the hour, methinks, when Cytherea,® who seemeth 
ever burning with fire of love, first beamed from the east 
on the mount, ; 
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meseemed to behold in a dream, a lady, young and fair 
going along a plain gathering flowers; and singing she Said: 

“Know, whoso asketh my name, that I am Leah, and 7p 
moving my fair hands around to make me a garland. 

To please me at the glass here I deck me; but Rachel] my 
sister ne’er stirs from her mirror, and sitteth all day. 

She is fain to behold her fair eyes, as I to deck me With 
my hands: her, contemplation; me, action, doth satisfy.”10 

And now, at the brightness ere dayspring born, which 
rises the gratefuller to wayfarers as on their return they 
lodge less far from home, 

the shades of night were fleeing on every side, and my 
sleep with them; wherefore I arose, seeing the great Mas- 
ters already risen. : 

“That sweet fruit’? whereof the care of mortals goeth in 
search on so many boughs, this day shall give thy hunger- 
ings peace.” 

Words such as these did Virgil use to me, and never 
have there been gifts that were equal in sweetness to these. 

So greatly did desire upon desire come over me to be 
above, that at every step after I felt my pinions grow for 
the flight. : 

When the stairway was all sped beneath us, and we were 
upon the topmost step, on me did Virgil fix his eyes, 

and said: “Son, the temporal fire and the eternal, hast 
thou seen, and art come to a place where I, of myself, dis- 
cern no further. 

Here have I brought thee with wit and with art; now 
take thy pleasure for guide; forth art thou from the steep 
ways, forth art from the narrow. 

Behold there the sun that shineth on thy brow; behold 
the tender grass, the flowers, and the shrubs, which the 
ground here of itself alone brings forth. 

While the glad fair eyes are coming, which weeping 
made me come to thee, thou canst sit thee down and canst 
go among them. 

No more expect my word, nor my sign. Free, upright, 
and whole, is thy will, and ’twere a fault not to act accord- 
Ing to its prompting; wherefore I do crown and mitre thee 
over thyself,” 12 
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t was sunrise at Jerusalem, midnight in Spain (wh i 
i posite to Aries, would be on the penta md ue inindig 
it WAS; therefore, sunset at the base of the Mount of Purgatory. But 
there Was still an interval before sunset at the height the poets had 
reached (cf. Canto xvii).—See diagram on p. 241. 
>. As this angel corresponds to the angels that welcome and direct 
Dante at the end of his journey through each of the other circles 
we must suppose that he struck the last P from Dante’s brow with 
his wing. It is vain, therefore, to seek for any personal confession in 
Dante’s statement that he had to pass through the flame. The same 
's true of Statius, for whose final liberation the souls of Purgatory 
had already sung their hymn of glory to God. The fact seems to be 
that this flame, in addition to being the instrument of purification 
on the seventh circle, does duty for the wall of fire, which, accord- 
ing to some representations, surrounds the Garden of Eden. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God” (Matt. v. 8). 
See Inf. Xvil. i 
5. While Thisbe was waiting for her lover, Pyramus, near a mul- 
berry-tree, a lioness came up from which she fled, dropping a gar- 
ment in her haste. This the beast stained with blood, having just 
devoured an ox. When Pyramus came up and saw it on the ground, 
he thought that Thisbe was dead and stabbed himself. Thisbe re- 
turned just in time to see her lover die and then slew herself too; 
whereupon the colour of the mulberries changed from white to red. 
Dante knew the story from Ovid, Mez. iv. See Canto xxxiil, and ¢f. 
De Mon. il. 9. 
6.In mentioning Beatrice, Virgil is appealing to a higher motive 
than any he has yet urged; but he knows that Dante takes the refer- 
ence on a lower plane. As yet Dante knows nothing of the celestial 
Beatrice, and it is an earthly emotion, however pure, that responds 
to Virgil’s heavenly appeal. Hence a kind of half pathetic amuse- 
ment on Virgil’s part, on seeing the eagerness with which Dante 
responds, not to the higher plea he urged, but to the lower plea he 
suggested. 
.The words to be spoken to the righteous at the Last Judgment: 
‘Then shall the King say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world” (Matt. xxv. 34). 
8. Cf. Inf. xxvi and Purg. ix. a). 
9. Venus is often called Cytherea by Virgil, from the island Cythera, 
near which she rose from the sea and where she was worshipped 
With special veneration. For the position of the planet Venus in 
P ie (the constellation preceding Aries or dawn), see Canto 1, 
€ 2, 
10. This third and last vision of Dante’s, in which Leah and Rachel, 
the Old Testament types of the Active and Contemplative Life 
Gen, xxix) appear to him, is a forecast of the positions ‘aus and 
eatrice will occupy in the Earthly Paradise. [It should ae 
that Mr, Gardner, whose view 1S shared by others, holds that :Via- 
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tilda’s “counterpart, as Rachel to Leah, is not Beatrice 

times supposed, but St. Bernard, in the closing cantos of the Pa 
diso.”] In the New Testament the types are represented by Masts 
and Mary; see Comv. iv. 17: Verily, it is to be known thar wake : 
have in this life two happinesses by following two different roade 
both good and excellent, which lead to them; the one is the Acti - 
Life and the other is the Contemplative Life, which (although be 
the Active Life one may attain, as has been said, to a good state 7 
happiness) leads us to supreme happiness, .even as the Philosopher 
proves in the tenth book of the Ethics; and Christ affirms ir With 
his own lips in the gospel of Luke, speaking to Martha, when ras 
plying to her: ‘Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and troubled about 
many things: Verily, one thing alone is needful,’ meaning, that 
which thou hast in hand; and he adds: ‘Mary has chosen the better 
part, which shall not be taken from her.’ And Mary, according to 
that which is previously written in the gospel, sitting at the feet of 
Christ, showed no care for the service of the house, but listened only 
to the words of the Saviour. For if we will explain this in the moral 
sense, our Lord wished to show thereby that the Contemplative Life 
was supremely good, although the Active Life might be good; this 
is evident to him who will give his mind to the words of the gospel.” 
See, too, Conv. iv. 2. 

11. The fruit is the sunznum bonum, peace with God, as opposed to 
the many false ideals of men on earth. Cf. Par. xi and Conv. iv. 12. 
12. Note that Virgil’s mission is over when he has brought Dante to 
the Earthly Paradise, which is the immediate goal of the souls in 
Purgatory. Some difficulty has been found in the last lines of the 
canto, because it is said that Virgil cannot make Dante bishop as 
well as king of himself; but we learn from the De Mon. iii. 5, that in 
Dante’s opinion man would not have needed the Church, as an 
organized institution, any more than the Empire, had he not fallen 
from the state of innocence. Accordingly, when he recovers that 
state he is absolved from the spiritual as well as from the temporal 
rule. The institutions of the Empire and the Church are, of course, 
to be distinguished from the human and divine reason, or Philosophy 
and Revelation, of which they ought to be guardians and exponents. 
The concluding chapter of the De Mon. shows us very clearly. the 
distinction between the essential means of temporal and spiritual 
blessedness (human reason as developed by the philosophers, an 
Revelation as declared by the writers of Scripture) on the one hane, 
and the external institutions or regimens on the other, founded to 
check the perversity which perpetually drives mankind out of the 
true path thus indicated. 
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Dante enters the Garden of Eden from the west, facing the rising 
sun, and meeting a sweet breeze laden with the odours of Paradise 
and full of the song of birds to which the leaves of the divine forest 
murmur a pedal bass. On the opposing bank of a stream that flows 
pure under the forest shade, he perceives a lady gathering flowers 
and singing, as enamoured. It is Matilda, the genius of Eden; and in 
answer to Dante’s petition she approaches the stream with downcast 
eyes, the song on her lips growing ever more articulate. Then, her 
hands still busy with the flowers, she flings upon him the blaze of 
her laughing eyes. As a responsive rapture awakes in Dante’s heart, 
she initiates him into the frank and innocent love and joy of Eden, 
and proffers all further service he may desire. In answer to his ques- 
tion she confirms what Statius had already said as to the higher re- 
gions of the mount above the gate being unaffected by meteorolog- 
ical phenomena. The stream and the breeze, therefore, are not such 
as those on earth. The breeze is caused by the sweep of the atmos- 
pheric envelope of the earth, from east to west, with the primum 
mobile; and it bears with it germs from the divine forest; which 
may explain the seeming spontaneous generation of wondrous plants 
on earth. And the water of the stream does not rise from the pulsa- 
tions of any mist- and rain-fed vein, but issues from a fountain 
which draws supplies for this and a contpanion stream direct from 
the will of God. These streams are Lethe and Eunoé, the one of 
which washes away all memory of sin, and the other restores the 
memory of all righteous doing; and for the full effect to be expert- 
enced, both alike must be tasted. So much in answer to Dante's ques- 
tions. But Matilda further delights her pupil by suggesting that some 
confused tradition of the state of innocence lay behind the dreams 
of the classical poets who sang of the Golden Age; whereon he sees 
asmile of recognition lighten the faces of Virgil and Statius. 


——— nl 


NOW EAGER to search within and around the divine 

forest dense and verdant, which to mine eyes was temper- 

. Ing the new day, ane 

Without waiting more I left the mountain-side, crossing 
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the plain with lingering step, over the ground whic 
forth fragrance on every side. : 

A sweet breeze, itself invariable, was striking on m 
brow with no greater force than a gentle wind, y 

before which the branches, responsively trembling, were 
all bending toward that quarter, where the holy mount 
casts its first shadow; 

yet not so far bent aside from their erect state, that the 
little birds in the tops ceased to practise their very art: 

but, singing, with full gladness they welcomed the first 
breezes within the leaves, which were murmuring the bur- 
den to their songs; 

even such as from bough to bough is gathered through 
the pine wood on Chiassi’s shore, when /Eolus looses 
Sirocco forth.* 

Already my slow steps had carried me on so far within 
the ancient wood, that I could not see whence I had 
entered; 

and lo, a stream took from me further passage which, 
toward the left with its little waves, bent the grass which 
sprang forth on its bank. 

All the waters which here are purest, would seem to have 
some mixture in them, compared with that, which hideth 
nought; — 

albeit full darkly it flows beneath the everlasting shade, 
which never lets sun, nor moon, beam there. 

With feet I halted and with mine eyes did pass beyond 
the rivulet, to gaze upon the great diversity of the tender 
blossoms; 

and there to me appeared, even as on a sudden something 
appears which, through amazement, sets all other thought 
astray, 

a lady solitary, who went along singing, and culling 
flower after flower, wherewith all her path was painted. 

Pray, fair lady, who at love’s beams dost warm thee, 
I may believe outward looks, which are wont to be 2 
witness of the heart, 

may it please thee to draw forward,” said J to her, “to- 


wards this stream, so far that | may understand what thou 
singest. 


h gives 
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Thou makest me to remember, where and wha ~ 
pine was in the time her mother lost her, and dh eae 
spring: : 

: Asalady who is dancing turns her round with feet close 
to the ground and to each other, and hardly putteth foot 
before foot, 

she turned toward me upon the red and upon the yellow 
flowerets, not otherwise than a virgin that droppeth her 
modest eyes; : 

and made my prayers satisfied, drawing so near that the 
sweet sound reached me with its meaning. 

Soon as she was there, where the grass is already bathed 
by the waves of the fair river, she vouchsafed to raise her 
eyesto me, — 

I do not believe that so bright a light shone forth under 
the eyelids of Venus, pierced by her son, against all his 
wont. 

She smiled from the right bank opposite, gathering more 
flowers with her hands, which the high land bears with- 
out seed. 

Three paces the river kept us distant; but Hellespont,” 
where Xerxes crossed, to this day a curb to all human pride, 

endured not more hatred from Leander for its turbulent 
waves ’twixt Sestos and Abydos, than that did from me, 
because it opened not then. 

“New-comers are ye,” she began, “and perchance, be- 
cause I am smiling in this place, chosen for nest of the 
human race, | 

some doubt doth hold you marvelling; but the psalm 
Delectasti? giveth light which may clear the mist from 
your understanding. sels . 

And thou, who art in front, and didst entreat me, say if 
aught else thou wouldst hear: for I came ready to all thy 
questioning till thou be satisfied.” 

“The water,” said I, “and the music of the forest, are 
combating within me a new belief in a thing which I have 

eard contrary to this.’’® 

Wherefore she: “I will tell from what cause that arises 
which makes thee marvel, and I will purge away the mist 
that offends thee. 59 
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The highest Good, who himself alone doth 
man good and for goodness, and gave this pl] 
an earnest of eternal peace. 

_ Through his default, small time he so 
through his default, for tears and sweat 
honest laughter and sweet play. 

In order that the storms, which the exhalations of the 
water and of the earth cause below it, and which follow 
so far as they can after the heat, 

should do no hurt to man, this mount rose thus far to- 
wards heaven, and stands clear of them from where it is 
locked.® 

Now since the whole of the air revolves in a circle with 
the primal motion, unless its circuit is broken in some 
direction, 

such motion strikes on this eminence, which is all free 
in the pure air, and makes the wood to sound because it 
is dense;1° | 

and the smitten plant has such power that with its virtue 
it impregnates the air, and that in its revolution then 
scatters it abroad; 

and the other land, according as it is worthy of itself and 
of its climate, conceives and brings forth divers trees of 
divers virtues. 

Were this understood, it would not then seem a marvel 
yonder when some plant takes root there without mani- 
fest seed.11 

And thou must know that the holy. plain where thou art, 
is full of every seed, and bears fruit in it which yonder 
is not plucked. 

The water which thou seest wells not from a spring that 
is fed by moisture which cold condenses, like a river that 
gains and loses volume,}2 ; 

but issues from a fount, constant and sure, which regains 
by God's will, so much as it pours forth freely on either 
side.18 

On this side it descends with a virtue which takes from 
men the memory of sin;* on the other it restores the 
memory of every good deed. 
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On this side Lethe, as on the other Eunoé ’tis called, and 
works not except first it is tasted on this side and on that.5 

This exceedeth all other savours; and albeit thy thirst 
may be full sated, even tho’ I reveal no more to thee 

| will give thee yet a corollary as a grace; nor do I think 
that my words will be less precious to thee if they extend 
beyond my promuse to thee. 

They who in olden times sang of the golden age" and its 
happy state, perchance dreamed in Parnassus of this place. 

Here the root of man’s race was innocent; here spring is 
everlasting, and every kind of fruit; this is the nectar 
whereof each one tells.” 


Then did I turn me right back to my poets, and saw that 
with smiles they had heard the last interpretation; then 
to the fair Lady I turned my face. 


1. Towards the west. ° 
2. The mournful notes heard in the pine-forest of Ravenna, on the 
Adriatic shore [Chiassi, near Ravenna = the Classis of the Romans, 
who used it as a naval station and harbour; in Christian times a fort- 
ress was built there], when A£olus, king of the winds (427. 1), lets 
loose the sirocco, or south-east wind. See Byron’s Don Juan, iv. 
3. This is Matilda (see Canto xxxili), in all probability to be taken 
as the type of the Active Life. Historically, it is safest to identify her 
with Matelda, the Grancontessa of Tuscany (1046-1115), the sup- 
porter of Pope Gregory VII, the friend and bounteous benefactor of 
the Holy See and Church. Other attempts at identification have been 
made, some of them, notably Géschel’s and Preger’s, being of great 
ingenuity; but here, as so often, we shall do best in following the 
early commentators. 
4. While gathering flowers in a lovely meadow, Proserpina was car- 
ried off by Pluto (cf. Inf. ix), in the presence of her mother and 
companions. A reference to Ovid, Met. v and to Par. xxx will show 
that spring means the “spring flowers” that fell from her tunic, when 
Pluto bore her off in his car. 
s.When she became enamoured of Adonis. See Ovid, Met. x: 
amque pharetratus dum dat puer oscula matrt, Inscius exstanti 
destrinxit arundine pectus. 
6.When Xerxes, King of Persia (485-465 p.c.) crossed the Hel- 
lespont (the modern Dardanelles) over a bridge of boats, to invade 
Greece, he had with him a host of a million soldiers; on his return, 
ina fishing boat, he was accompanied by a few nen only [Orosius, 
whom Dante probably follows, points a similar moral—i]. The same 
Strait separated Leander from his mistress Hero; in order to see her, 
€ swam across it many times and was eventually drowned (see 


Ovid, Heroid, xviii, xix). 
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. Delectasti me, Domine, in factura tua... . “For thou 
ace me glad through thy work: | will triumph in ee hast 
thy hands” (Ps. xcii. 4). S of 
8. See Canto xxi. 
9.From the Gate of Purgatory (see Canto ix). 
10. “The air also flows in a circle, because it is drawn along with 
the circulation of the whole” (Aristotle).—“And thus that air Which 
exceeds the greatest altitude of the mountains flows round, but th 
air which is contained within the altitude of the mountains js i 
peded from this flow by the immoveable parts of the earth” 
(Thomas Aquinas}. 
11. Here Dante gives a sort of supernatural-rationalistic explanation 
of what was in his day an accepted fact. “And the same holds with 
plants also, since some are produced by seed, others spontaneously 
by nature” (Aristotle). 
12. For the formation of rain on earth, cf. Canto v. 
13. See Genesis ii: “These are the generations of the heavens and 
of the earth when they were created, in the day that the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens. And every plant of the field before 
It was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it grew: for 
the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the earth, and there 
was not a man to till the ground. But there went up a mist from 
the earth, and watered the whole face of the ground. ... Anda 
river went out of Eden to water the garden; and from thence it 
was parted, and became into four heads... .” Cf. Canto. xxxiii, 
note 17. 
14. For Lethe, see Jf. xxxiv and Purg. i. 
15.It would be natural to understand this passage as asserting that 
the drinking of Lethe produced no effect until Eunoé had been also 
drunk; but we see from Canto xxxili that this is not the case. We 
are therefore compelled to interpret the passage more subtly. It ap- 
pears, then, that the true function of the twofold stream is to sift out 
evil and sinful memories from the sources of joy and gratitude with 
which they are often inseparably mixed up on earth. For instance, 
when some unkindness or neglect of our own has been the cause 
of revealing to us the beauty and generosity of another’s character; 
or when the shock consequent upon some error or sin that we have 
committed has roused within us the powers of resistance and aspira- 
tion, or brought us into contact with some strong and helpful soul, 
it appears that the immediate effect of drinking Lethe is not to 
separate out the good and bad, but to engulf in the forgetfulness © 
all evil, into which it throws the soul, the memory of all incidenta 


good that was connected with it. See Canto xxxiii, 70te 14. 
16. For the Golden Age, see Canto xxii, ote 18. 





As she chants a blessing on those whose sins are forgiven Matilda 
takes her way along one bank of the stream, while Dante Perse pace 
with ber on the other; till the air, kindling with splendour and laden 
with sweet strains of song, fills Dante at once with the rapture of 
the Earthly Paradise and a sense of indignation against the act of 
sin which bad bereft him and mankind of such delights—delights 
which all the waters of Helicon can scarce enable him to set in verse. 
Dante is pacing eastward, with the stream on his left hand flowing 
towards him, and on the other side of the stream a divine pageant 
approaches him; the details of which, together with words of song, 
are gradually disentangled by eye and ear. But when he turns to 
Virgil for enlightenment, his faithful teacher can no longer instruct 
him; these are things beyond the reach of his art. Seven lights leave 
the air painted with seven great rainbow streamers of colour stretch- 
ing away as far as the eye can reach, throwing their glory over the 
heaven and glowing upon the stream. They represent the sevenfold 
gifts of the spirit, and beneath their glory tread four and twenty 
elders, crowned with lilies, representing the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, chanting blessings on the Virgin. They are followed by the 
four Gospel beasts as described by Ezekiel and John, enclosing be- 
tween them the triumphal chariot of the Church, resting on the two 
wheels of the contemplative and active life, drawn by a griffin whose | 
twofold nature represents the two natures in one person of Christ. 
The sun itself bas not so glorious a chariot. By the right wheel the 
three theological virtues dance, and by the left the four cardinal 
virtues. Then come two elders, then four, then one, crowned with 
roses, representing the remaining books of the New Testament. 
When Dante is just opposite the car, a peal of thunder arrests the 
whole procession. 


a 


AT THE END of her words, singing like an enamoured 
lady, she continued: “Beati, quorum tecta sunt peccata. 
And, as nymphs who used to wend alone through the 


Woodland shades, one desiring to see, another to flee the 


sun, 
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she then advanced against the stream, walkin on th 
bank, and I abreast of her, little step answering with Rei 
step. 3 

Not a hundred were her steps with mine, wh 
banks alike made a bend in such wise that I turne 
the east. 

Nor yet was our way thus very far, when the lad 
turned her full round to me, saying, “Brother mine, look 
and hearken.” 

And lo, a sudden brightness flooded on all sides the great 
forest, such that it set me in doubt if ’twere lightning. 

But since lightning ceases even as it cometh, and that 
enduring, brighter and brighter shone, in my mind I said: 
“What thing is this?” 

And a sweet melody ran through the luminous air, 
wherefore righteous zeal made me reprove Eve’s daring, 

who, there where heaven and earth obeyed, a woman 
alone and but then formed, did not bear to remain under 
any veil,? 

under which, if-she had been devout, I should have tasted 
those ineffable joys ere this, and for a longer time. 

While I was going amid so many first-fruits of the eternal 
pleasance, all enrapt and still yearning for more joys, 

the air in front of us under the green boughs, became 
even as a flaming fire to us, and the sweet sound was heard 
as a chant. 

O holy, holy, Virgins, if e’er for you I have endured 
fastings, cold, or vigils, occasion spurs me to crave my 
reward, 

Now ’tis meet that Helicon for me stream forth and 
Urania aid me with her choir to set in verse things hard to 
conceive.® 

A little farther on, a delusive semblance of seven trees of 
gold* was caused by the long space that was yet between 
us and them; 

but when I[ had drawn so nigh to them that the general 
similitude of things,® which deceives the senses, lost not 
. by distance any of its features, ar 

the faculty® which prepares material for reason distin- 
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guished them as candlesticks,* even as they were, and in 
the words of the chant, “Hosannah.”? 

Above, the fair pageant was flaming forth, brighter far 
than the moon in clear midnight sky in her mid month. 

Full of wonderment I turned me to the good Virgil, and 
he answered me with a face not less charged with amaze- 
ment. 

Then I turned my countenance back to the sublime 
things, which moved towards us so slowly, that they would 
be vanquished by new-wedded brides. 

The lady cried to me: “Wherefore art thou so ardent 
only for the vision of these bright lights, and heedest not 
that which comes after them?” 

Then I beheld people, clad in white, following as after 
their leaders; and whiteness so pure here never was with us. 

Bright shone the water on my left flank, and reflected 
to me my left side, if I gazed therein, even as a mirror. 

When I was so placed on my bank that the river alone 
kept me-distant, to see better I gave halt to my steps, 

and I saw the flames advance, leaving the air behind them 
painted, and of trailing pennants they had the semblance, 

so that the air above remained streaked with seven bands, 
all in those colours whereof the sun makes his bow, and 


‘ Delia her girdle. 


These banners streamed to the rearward far beyond my 
sight, and as I might judge, the outermost were ten paces 
apart.® | 

Beneath so fair a sky, as I describe, came four and 
twenty elders, two by two, crowned with flower-de-luce.® 

All were singing: “Blessed thou among the daughters of 
Adam, and blessed to all eternity be thy beauties.”*” 

When the flowers and the other tender herbs opposite to 
me on the other bank, were free from those chosen people, 

even as star follows star in the heavens, four creatures 
came after them, each one crowned with green leaves. 

Every one was plumed with six wings, the plumes full of 
eyes; and the eyes of Argus, were they living, would be 
such. 

To describe their form, reader, I spill no more rhymes; 
for other charges bind me so, that herein I cannot be lavish. 
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But read Ezekiel who depicts them as he saw them com- 
ing from the cold region, with whirlwind, with cloud, and 
with fire; 

and as thou shalt find them in his pages, such were the 
here, save that in the pinions John is with me, and differs 
from him. : 

The space within the four of them contained a car trj- 
umphal, upon two wheels,?* which came drawn at the neck 
of a griffin. 

And he stretched upwards one wing and the other, be- 
tween the middle and the three and three bands, so that he 
did hurt to none by cleaving.18 

So high they rose that they were not seen; his members 
had he of gold, so far as he was a bird, and the others white 
mingled with vermilion.14 

Not only Africanus, nor in sooth, Augustus, e’er re- 
joiced Rome with a car so fair, but that of the sun would 
be poor beside it, 

that of the sun, which straying was consumed at the de- 
vout prayer of the earth, when Jove was mysteriously 
just.} 

Three ladies came dancing in a round by the right wheel; 
one so red that hardly would she be noted in the fire; __ 
the next was as if her flesh and bone had been made of 

emerald; the third seemed new-fallen snow; 

and now seemed they led by the white, now by the red, 
and from the song of her the others took measure slow 
and quick." 

By the left wheel, four clad in purple, made festival, 
following the lead of one of them, who had three eyes in 
her head.1§ 

After all the group described, I saw two aged men, unlike 
in raiment, but like in bearing, and venerable and grave: 

one showed him to be of the familiars of that highest 
Hippocrates whom nature made for the creatures she holds 
most dear; . 

the other showed the contrary care, with a sword glit- 
tering and sharp, such that on this side the stream it made 
me afeard.1® 
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Then saw I four*® of lowly semblance; and behind all 
an old man solitary, coming in a trance, with visage keen 21 
And these seven were arrayed as the first company; but 
of lilies around their heads no garland had they 
Rather of roses and of other red flowers; one who viewed 
from short distance would have sworn that all were aflame 
above the eyes.=* 
And when the car was opposite to me, a thunder clap was 
heard; and those worthy folk seemed to have their further 
march forbidden, and halted there with the first ensigns. 


1.“Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is cov- 
ered” (Ps. XXXU. 1). 

2, Cf. Par. xix, mote 2. | 

. With this invocation to the Muses, cf. Inf. ii and xxxii; Purg. i; 

ar. i, ii and xviil.—Helicon was in reality a »mountain in Boeotia, 
sacred to the Muses (from which sprang two fountains associated 
with them—Aganippe and Hiuppocrene). Urania—the Muse of 
astronomy and heavenly things. 
4.“And being turned, I saw seven golden candlesticks . . . and the 
seven candlesticks ... are the seven churches” (Rev. i. 12, 20) ... 
“and there were seven lamps burning before the throne, which are 
the seven Spirits of God” (Rev. iv. 5). Dante seems to have amal- 
gamated these two passages for the purpose of his allegory. See, too, 
Conv. iv. 21: “By the Theological way it is possible to say that, 
when the supreme Deity, that is God, sees his creature prepared to 
receive his good gift, so freely he imparts it to his creature in pro- 
portion as it is prepared to receive it. And because these gifts pro- 
ceed from ineffable Love, and the Divine Love is appropriate to 
the Holy Spirit, therefore it is that they are called the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit, which, even as the Prophet Isaiah distinguishes them ~ 
[Vulgate, xi], are seven, namely, Wisdom, Understanding, Counsel, 
Might, Knowledge, Pity and the Fear of the Lord.” — A, 
F The “proper” objects of the senses are those which are perceived 
y one sense only, as colour by the sight, sound by the hearing, 
savour by the taste; and in these, according to Aristotle, the senses 
cannot be deceived. “But the common objects are motion, rest, 
number, shape, size; for such things are not the proper objects of 
any sense, but are common to all,” and with respect to them the 
senses may err. ~ 
6. Probably the apprehensive faculty (see Canto xviii, 2ote 1.—Mr. 

utler quotes Hamlet, i: “A beast that wants discourse of reason. 
7-“Hosanna,” the word with which the Jews hailed Jesus on his 
entry into Jerusalem (Matt. xxi. 9; Mark x1. 9; John xii. 13); here 
used by the twenty-four elders preceding Christ's chariot. 

: The seven bands or pennons trailing behind the candlesticks may 
¢ taken as the seven sacraments, or, perhaps, better, as the working 
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of the seven gifts. The colours of the rainbow and of th 
halo [Diana was born on the island of Delos] may have been 
gested by Rev. iv. 3: “... and there was a rainbow about the hres 
in sight like unto an emerald.”—The paces probably indicate ne 
ten commandments. e 
g. These elders represent the twenty-four books of the Old Test 
ment (the twelve minor prophets count as one book, 1 and 2 Kino. 
as one, so with Samuel, Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah). Thies 
voices and their white garments (emblematical of Faith; see He. 
brews xi) were referred to above; and the whole conception of 
them is derived from Rev. iv. 4: “And round about the throne were 
four and twenty seats; and upon the seats I saw four and twenty 
elders sitting, clothed in white raiment; and they had on their heads 
crowns of gold.” The crowns of “flower-de-luce” suggest the purity 
of their faith and teaching. 

10. “Blessed art thou among women”—the words of the angel and 
of Elizabeth to Mary (Luke i. 28, 42); here addressed either to Mary 
or to Beatrice. 

11. See the description of these four beasts in Ezek. i. g~14 and Rev. 
iv. 6-9. The faces of the man, lion, ox (or calf) and eagle represent 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, respectively. The green leaves in- 
dicate Hope (“Lord Jesus Christ, which is our hope” 1 Ti. i. 1). 
According to Pietro di Dante the beast’s six wings are the six Jaws— 
natural, Mosaic, prophetic, evangelical, Apostolic and canonical; [in 
Ezekiel we read that “everyone had four wings”; while John says 
that “the four beasts had each of them six wings about him”]. The 
eyes indicate the knowledge of things past and future [for Argus, 
with the hundred eyes, see Canto xxxli, mote 12]. 

12. [he two wheels have been explained in many different ways, 
the interpretation adopted in the Argument being one of the most 
satisfactory. According to others, they indicate the Old and the 
New Testaments; the orders of the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
etc, 

13. Looking to Pss. xxvi and lvii and comparing verses 5 and 7 
of the former with 1 and 11 of the latter, it seems that we must 
understand them [the wings] as denoting—the one mercy, the other 
truth or justice. Then their position with regard to the bands will 
be made intelligible by a reference to Ps. xxxvi. 10: ‘O stretch fo 
thy mercy over those that know thee [scientia], and thy justice over 
them that are of a right heart [consilizm]’” (Butler). 

14. “My beloved is white and ruddy, the chiefest among ten thou- 
sand. vie head is as the most fine gold . . .” (Song of Solomon, V- 
10, II). ; 
15. Lhe cars used by these and all victorious Roman generals in their 
“triumphs.” 

16. “For Phaéton see Inf. xvii, note 8. 

17.Faith (white), Hope (green) and Charity (red); cf. Canto 
vii. The song of Charity leads the measure because, according 
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1 Cor. XXill. 13: “. . . now abideth faith, ho 
but the greatest of these is charity.” 

18.For the moral or cardinal virtues, see Canto i, 
the Convito (iv. 17), where Dante follows Aristotl 
rem Prudence is an intellectual virtue), he feels co 


although it is the guide of the moral, and points out the wa by 
which they are formed, and without which they cannot be.” ‘Thy 


19. These two are Luke (considered as author of the Acts) and 
Paul. Paul describes Luke (in Col. iv. 14) as “the beloved physician”: 
he is therefore regarded as a spiritual Hippocrates (this being the 
name of a famous Greek physician). The ereatures of course — 
mankind. The explanation of Paul’s sword is to be found either in 
his own words (Eph. vi. 17): “.. . the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God”; or in the circumstance that he was always repre- 
sented with one (in reference to his martyrdom by sword). 

20. Jems, Peter, John and Jude—the authors of the four catholic 
epistles. 

rT John, considered as author of Revelation—a series of visions, con- 
cerning things that must shortly come to pass; hence he is repre- 
sented as i7 a trance and with vision keen. 

22. We saw that the flower-de-luce was emblematical of the puri 
of the old Testament; now the charity of the New Testament is 
indicated by the rese and other red flowers. : 
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When the car arrests itself, all the elders who had preceded it turn 
and face round to it; and when one of them invokes the bride of 
Lebanon, blessed spirits rise up around it, as men shall rise at the last 
day. Flowers are flung in a cloud from their bands as they utter 
blessings, culled from Christian and Gentile scriptures: and q form . 
clad in the colours of the three theological virtues rises like the sun 
in their midst. Dante without further testimony from his eyes, recog- 
nizes the tokens of the ancient flame, and like a terrified child turns 
round to ask comfort and support from Virgil. But Virgil has gone, 
and not even the joys of the Earthly Paradise can prevent Dante's 
cheeks, though cleansed by the mountain dew, from darkening again 
with tears. But the sense of outward loss when bereft of Virgil is 
soon swallowed up in the sense of inward loss caused by his own 
faithlessness and sin; for Beatrice sternly recalls him to face bis own 
insulted and outraged ideal. Bereft of Virgil’s support when he looks 
around, encountering bis own image in the stream when he looks 
down, like a child before an angered mother, Dante feels his beart 
at first frozen by reproaches, then melted by the pleading interces- 
sion of the angels. But Beatrice is still unbending; and turning to 
the angelic presences she rehearses the promise of Dante’s youth 
and the unworthiness of bis manhood, the gracious and fleeting 
beauty of bis early vows, the pursuit of false good to which he then 
surrendered himself, her own unavailing pleadings with bim, and bis 
fall, so deep that naught save the vision of the region of the lost, 
won for him by ber prayers and tears, could avail to save bim. The 
deep fate of God were broken should he taste of the higher joys, 


access to which she had won for him, without paying some scot of 
penitential tears. 





WHEN THE WAIN of the first heaven which setting 
nor rising never knew, nor veil of other mist than of sin, 

and which made there each one aware of his duty, even 
as the lower wain guides him who turns the helm to come 
into port, 


had stopped still, the people of truth, who had first come 
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between the griffin and It? turned them to 
their peace; , 

and one of them as if sent from heaven “Venj sponsa de 
Libano”* did shout thrice in song, and all the others 
after him. 

As the saints at the last trump shall rise ready each one 
from his tomb, with re-clad voice singing Halleluiah 

such on the divine chariot rose up a hundred ad vocem 
tanti senis, ministers and messengers of life eternal4 

All were saying: “Benedictus qui venis” 5 and, strewing 
flowers above and around, “Manibus o date lilia plenis.”® 

Ere now have I seen, at dawn of day, the eastern part all 
rosy red, and the rest of heaven adorned with fair clear sky, 

and the face of the sun rise shadowed, so that by the tem- 
pering of the mists the eye long time endured him: 

so within a cloud of flowers, which rose from the angelic 
hands and fell down again within and without, 

olive-crowned over a white veil, a lady appeared to me, 
clad, under a green mantle, with hue of living flame.’ 

And my spirit, that now so long a time had passed, since, 
trembling in her presence, it had been broken down with 
awe, 

without having further knowledge by mine eyes through 
hidden virtue which went out from her, felt the mighty 
power of ancient love. 

Soon as on my sight the lofty virtue smote, which al- 
ready had pierced me ere I was out of my boyhood, 

[ turned me to the left with the trust with which the 
little child runs to his mother when he is frightened or 
when he is afflicted, 

to say to Virgil: “Less than a drachm of blood is left in 
me that trembleth not; I recognize the tokens of the ancient 

ame,’’§ 

But Virgil had left us bereft of himself, Virgil sweetest 
Father, Virgil to whom for my weal I gave me up; 

nor did all that our ancient mother lost,° avail to keep my 
dew-washed cheeks!° from turning dark again with tears. 

Dante, for that Virgil goeth away, weep not yet, weep 
hot yet, for thou must weep for other sword.’ 
ven as an admiral, who at stern and at bow, comes to 
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see the folk that man the other ships, and hearten 
to brave deeds, 

so on the left side of the car, when I turned me 
of my name, which of necessity here is recorded 

I saw the lady, who first appeared to me veiled 
the angelic festival, directing her eyes to me on 
the stream. 

Albeit the veil which fell from her head, crowned With 
Minerva’s leaves, did not let her appear manifest, 

queenlike, in bearing yet stern, she continued, like one 
who speaks and holdeth back the hottest words till the last: 

“Look at me well; verily am I; verily am I Beatrice. How 
didst thou deign to draw nigh the mount? knewest thoy 
not that here man is happy?” 

Mine eyes drooped down to the clear fount; but behold- 
ing me therein, I drew them back to the grass, so great a 
shame weighed down my brow. 

So doth the mother seem stern to her child, as she seemed 
to me; for the savour of harsh pity tasteth of bitterness. 

She was silent, and straightway the angels sang: J7 te, 
Domine, speravi”; but beyond “pedes 2eo0s” they passed 
not.?* 

As the snow amid the living rafters along Italia’s back is 
frozen under blast and stress of Slavonian winds, 

then melted trickles down through itself, if but the land 
that loseth shade do breathe, so that it seems fire melting 
the candle,}8 

" So without tears or sighs was I before the song of those 
who ever accord their notes after the melodies of the eter- 
nal spheres.14 

But when I heard in their sweet harmonies their compas- 
, Sion On me, more than if they had said “Lady, why dost 

thou so shame him?” 

The ice which had closed about my heart became breath 
and water, and with anguish through mouth and eyes issue 
from my breast. 

She, standing yer fixed on the said side of the car, the? 
turned her words!® to the pitying angels thus: 

“Ye watch in the everlasting day, so that nor night nor 
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sleep stealeth from you one step which the world may take 
along 1ts ways, ; 

wherefore my answer is with greater care, that he who 
yon side doth weep may understand me, so that sin and 
sorrow be of one measure. 

Not only by operation of the mighty spheres that direct 
each seed to some end, according as the stars are its com- 

eenen TG 
pamions, 

but by the bounty of graces divine, which have for their 
rain vapours so high that our eyes reach not nigh them,27 

this man was such in his new life18 potentially, that every 
good talent would have made wondrous increase in him: 

Butso much the more rank and wild the ground becomes 
with evil seed and untilled, the more it hath of good 
strength of soil. 

Some time I sustained him with my countenance; show- 
ing my youthful eyes to him I led him with me turned to 
the right goal.1® 

So soon as I was on the threshold of my second age, and 
I changed life, he forsook me, and gave him to others.2° 

When I was risen from flesh to spirit, and beauty and 
virtue were increased within me, I was less precious and 
less pleasing to him; 

and he did turn his steps by a way not true, pursuing 
false visions of good, that pay back no promise entire.” 

Nor did it avail me to gain inspirations, with which in 
dream and otherwise, I called him back; so little recked he 
of them.?? 

so low sank he, that all means for his salvation were al- 
teady short, save showing him the lost people. 

For this I visited the portal of the dead, and to him who 
has guided him up hither, weeping my prayers were 
borne.23 

God’s high decree would be broken, if Lethe were 
passed, and such viands were tasted, without some scot of 
penitence that may shed tears.” 


t. The “wain of the first heaven” are the seven candlesticks, which 
are the spiritual guides of the righteous; even as the seven stars of the 
eptentrio or Ursa Minor direct the mariner making for port. 
2. The twenty-four elders. 
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3. Lhe elder representing the books of Solomon sang aloud 
times the words of the Song of Solomon (iv. 8): “Come Wit 
from Lebanon, my spouse, with me from Lebanon.” 

4. These are identical with the angels mentioned later: ad voce; 
tanti senis, “at the voice of so great an elder.” n 
5. “Blessed art thou that comest.” See Matt. xxi. 9, Mark xi. 9, Luke 
xix. 38, John xii. 13; and cf. the preceding canto, note 7. 

6.“Oh, with full hands give lilies” (47. vi). 

7. This is Beatrice. Note the colours of Faith, Hope and Charity. In 
the Vita Nuova [the whole of which should be read in conjunction 
with the present and the following canto; see, too, Gardner, pp. 8 
9, 13-15, 45-53], Beatrice appears in red and white, but never jn 
green. The olive was sacred to Minerva, the Goddess of Wisdom. 
8. The appearance of Beatrice has the same effect on Dante now as 
in the days of the Vita Nuova (8 ii, xi, xiv and xxiv) .—so long a time: 
ten years—1290-1300; see mote 20. Dante first met Beatrice when he 
was in his ninth year, she being also eight years old, but some months 
younger (Vita Nuova, § ii). The last phrase is a translation of 
Virgil’s Agnosco veteris vestigia flamme (En. iv). 
g. The beauties of the Earthly Paradise. 

10. See Canto 1. 

11. The only instance in which Dante’s name occurs in the Com- 
media (for in Par. xxvi da te is almost certainly the correct reading). 
In the Vita Nuova, Conv. and De Mon. he does not name himself, 
either; and in the De Vulg. El. he goes out of his way to call himself 
anucus Cini or alius Florentinus. The explanation of this circum- 
stance (which would pass unnoticed with almost any other author, 
but which is curious in the case of so personal and subjective a 
writer as Dante) is to be found in the Conv. (i. 2), where we learn 
that “it appears to be unlawful for anyone to speak of himself”; 
and that “one does not permit any rhetorician to speak of himself 
without a necessary cause.” In his epistles, which are personal com- 
munications, not posing as literature (though they have since 
achieved literary fame), Dante does not follow this rule. 

12.See Ps. xxxi. 1-8: “In thee, O Lord, do I put my trust... thou 
hast set my feet in a large room.” . 

13. These lines describe the snow on the ridges of the Apennines, 
first congealed, when the winds blow from the north; and then dis- 
solved, at the time of the warm and gentle breezes that come from 
Africa (“where twice a year, at noon, the sun touches the zenith of 
cach point; so that the shadow of an opaque body, in a vertical posi- 
tion, falls at its base and appears nowhere.”—Antonelli). 

14. See Par. i. ai 
15. Sustanzie in the original. See Canto xviii, mote 5; and cf. Par. vil. 
16. Cf. Inf. xv and Purg. xvi. 

17. Cf. Par. xx and xxxii. 


18. The use of the phrase vita nuova in this line is relied on by thos 


who understand Dante’s work which bears this title simply ass 
record of his “Early Life”; but it is better to reverse the arguments 
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and take this verse to mean: “but in the new life into which love 
led him, had such power, | etc. For though there are many cases in 
which nova eta means early life,” none has been produced in which 
nova vita has that meaning, and Dante’s elder contemporary, Dante 
da Majano, whose Janguage evidently had a considerable influence 
ypon Dante Alighieri, uses the phrase (in the poem which begins 
Giovane donna dentro al cor mi siede) in such a way as to leave 
no room for ambiguity: Gli spirti inamorati cui diletta Questa lor 
nova Ae (“the enamoured spirits, whom this new life of theirs de- 
lights”). : 
. For sixteen years, from 1274, the year in which Dante first met 
Beatrice, till 1290, the year of her death. . 
30. Beatrice was twenty-five years old when she died—a period that 
covers the first of Dante’s four ages. “The first is called Adolescence 
that is the growth of life. .. . Of the first no one doubts, but each 
wise man agrees that it lasts even to the twenty-fifth year; and up 
to that time our soul waits for the increase and the embellishment of 
the body” (Comv. iv. 24). 

21. These lines refer to the period of Dante’s life ( 1290-1300) which 
has already been touched on in connection with Forese Donati (see 
Canto xxill). The first words (as in the following canto) have a very 
personal ring, and would seem to refer not so much to the donna 
gentile of the Vita Nuova, § xxxvi (whether allegorically or literally, 
and whether, in the latter capacity, she be Gemma Donati or an- 
other), as to those other, less creditable, infidelities to Beatrice’s 
memory, of which our poet was undoubtedly guilty at this time, and 
to which several of his minor poems and Pyrg. xxiii bear witness. On 
the other hand they possibly allude to Dante’s temporary indiffer- 
ence to religion, due to his philosophical studies during this period; 
and may therefore be connected with the donna gentile of the Vita 
Nuova, who is, in the Conv. ii. 13, identified with Philosophy. 

22.in dream. A vision of this kind, and apparently the last, is de- 
scribed in the Vita Nuova, § xl, where Dante tells how his “heart 
began painfully to repent of the desire by which it had so basely let 
itself be possessed during so many days, contrary to the constancy 
of reason. And then, this evil desire being quite gone from me, all 
my thoughts turned again unto their excellent Beatrice. And I say 
most truly that from that hour I thought constantly of her with the . 
whole humbled and ashamed heart; the which became often mani- 
fest in sighs, that had among them the name of that most gracious 
creature, and how she departed from us.” 

23. See Inf. ii. 
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Turning direct to Dante, Beatrice receives his broken confession 
of how he fell away so soon as her countenance was hidden from 
him. Whereon she shows him how that very loss of ber bodily pres. 
ence, which be urges as the cause of lis defection, should have taught 
him the emptiness of all earthly and mortal beauty, weaned bis heart 
from earth and given it to her in heaven. Like a chidden child, dum} 
with shame, confessing and repenting, Dante stands; but Beatrice 
will not suffer him to take refuge in childish pleas or excuses, and 
in the very terms whereby she summons lim to look on her, re- 
minds hint that he has reached man’s estate, and should long have put 
away childish things. Whereon, in yet deeper shame, he wrenches 
up bis downcast face to look on her, and sees her surpassing her 
former self more now that erst she surpassed all others. The passion 
of bis penitence and bis hatred of all those things which had enticed 
him away from her so vanquish him that be falls senseless to the 
ground. Dante comes to himself neck-deep in the stream, into which 
he plunges his head, of which be drinks, and which he crosses, by 
Matilda’s ministration. After which be is drawn into the dance of the 
four star-nymiphs who promise to lead him to the light of Beatrice’s 
eyes; into which their three sisters, Faith, Hope and Charity will 
strengthen him to gaze. They keep their word; but Dante’s passton- 
ate reminiscences and longings are awed by the august impersonation 
of Revelation, whom he has found where he looked only for the 
Florentine maiden he bad lost on earth. The divine and human 
mature of Christ are flashed alternately from the reflection in her 
eyes though ever combined in the mysterious Being himself, while 
the three nymphs implore Beatrice to turn their light upon her 
faithful pilgrim and unveil to him the beauty of ber smile. Never was 


poet who could utter in words that spendour that now bursts upon 
him. 





“O THOU THAT art yon side the sacred stream,” her 
speech directing with the point towards me, which even 
with the edge had seemed sharp to me, 
she began again, continuing without delay, “say, Say: if 
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LD eee to such accusation aay confession must be 
: My virtue was so confounded that the Voice stirred and 
was spent ere It was free from its organs. 

Short time she forbore, then said: “What thinkest thou? 
Answer me, for the sad memories in thee are not yet de- 
stroyed by the water.’’! | | 

Confusion and fear, together mingled, drove forth from 
my mouth a “Yea” such that to understand it the eyes were 
needed. : 

As a cross-bow breaks, when shot at too great tension, 
both its string and bow, and with less force the bolt hits 
the mark, . | 

so burst I under this heavy charge, pouring forth a tor- 
rent of tears and sighs, and my voice died away in its 
passage. 

Wherefore she to me: “Within thy desires of me which 
led thee to love the good? beyond which is nought that 
may be aspired to, . 

what pits didst find athwart thy path, or what claims that 
thou needs must strip thee of the hope of passing onward? 

And what allurements or what advantages were dis- 
played to thee in the aspect of the others,? that thou must 
needs wander before them?” 

After the heaving of a bitter sigh, scarce had I voice that 
answered, and my lips with labour gave it form. 

Weeping I said: “Present things with their false pleasure . 
turned away my steps soon as your face was hidden.” 

And she: “If thou wert silent, or if thou hadst denied 
what thou confessest, not less noted were thy fault; by 
such a judge ’tis known. 

But when self-accusation of sin bursts from the cheeks 
= our Court, the grindstone is turned back against the 
edge. 

Howbeit in order that now thou mayst bear shame for 
thy transgression, and that other time hearing the Sirens 
thou be of stouter heart, . ) 

put away the seed of weeping, and hearken; so shalt thou 

ear how my buried flesh should have moved thee towards 
4 contrary goal, : . 
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Ne’er did nature and art present to thee 
as the fair members wherein I was enclos 
tered to dust; 

and if the highest pleasure thus failed thee b 
what mortal thing ought then to have draw 
sire It? 

Truly oughtest thou, at the first arrow of deceitfyl 
things, to rise up after me who was such no longer. 

Young damsel or other vain thing with so brief enjoy- 
ment, should not have weighed down thy wings to await 
more shots.* 

The young bird waits two or three, but before the eyes 
of the full-fledged in vain the net is spread or arrow shot.”5 

As children, dumb with shame, stand listening with eyes 
to earth, self-confessing, and repentant, 

such stood I. And she said: “Since through hearing thou 
art grieving, lift up thy beard and more grief shalt thou 
receive by looking.” 

With less resistance is uprooted the sturdy oak, whether 
by wind of ours, or that which blows from Iarbas’ land, 

Than at her command I lifted up my chin; and when by 
the beard she asked for my face, well I knew the venom of 
the argument. 

And when my face was stretched forth, my sight per- 
ceived those primal creatures’ resting from their strewing, 

and mine eyes, as yet hardly steadfast, saw Beatrice 
turned towards the beast, which is one sole person in two 
natures. | 

Under her veil and beyond the stream, to me she seemed 
to surpass more her ancient self, than she surpassed the 
others here when she was with us. 

The nettle of repentance here so did sting me, that of all 
other things, that which turned me most to love of it be- 
came most hateful to me 

so much remorse gnawed at my heart that I fell van- 
quished, and what I then became, she knoweth who gave 
me the cause. 

‘Then when my heart restored to me the sense of out- 
ward things, the lady whom I had found alone I saw above 
me; and she said: “Hold me! Hold me!” 
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She had en me into the river up to my neck, and, 

pus me arter her, went along over the water light as a 
juttle. 

When I was nigh unto the blessed bank 

so sweetly I heard that I cannot remember 

scribe it. 

The fair lady opened her arms, clasped my head, and 
dipped me where [ must needs swallow of the water; 

then drew me forth, and Jed me bathed within the dance 
of the four fair ones, and each did cover me with her arm. 

“Here we are nymphs and in heaven are stars;® ere Bea- 
trice descended to the world we were ordained to her for 
her handmaids.?° 

We will lead thee to her eyes; but the three on the other 
side who deeper gaze, will sharpen thine eyes to the joyous 
light that is within.” 

Thus singing they began; and then did lead me with 
them up to the breast of the griffin, where Beatrice stood 
turned towards us. | 

They said: “Look that thou spare not thine eyes; we 
have placed thee before the emeralds!! whence Love once 
drew his shafts at thee.” 

A thousand desires hotter than flame held mine eyes 
bound to the shining eyes, which remained ever fixed upon 
the griffin. 

As the sun in a mirror, not otherwise the twofold beast 
was beaming within them, now with the attributes of one, 
now of the other nature. 

Think, reader, if I marvelled within me when I saw the 
thing itself remain motionless, and in its image it was 
changing.13 

While my soul, filled with wonderment and glad, was 
tasting of that food which, satisfying of itself, causes thirst 
of itself,14 

the other three, showing them to be of the chiefest or- 
der in their bearing, drew forward, dancing to their angelic 
toundelay, “ 

“Turn, Beatrice, turn thy holy eyes,” was their song, ‘to 
thy faithful one, who to see thee hath moved so many 
Steps, 


“Asperges mes 
it much less de- 
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Of thy grace do us the grace that thou unveil 


th 
to him, that he may discern the second beauty Wiehe 
hidest.”?° u 


O glory of living eternal, who that so pale hath Zroy 
beneath the shade of Parnassus, or hath drunk at its well. 

that would not seem to have mind encumbered, on on 
ing to render thee as thou appearedest, when in the free 


air thou didst disclose thee, where heaven in its harmony 
shadows thee forth? 


Laide water of Lethe (see Canto xxviii and later in the present 
canto). 

2. 200d = God; others [goods] = worldly ideals. 

3. Confession, by softening the Divine wrath, blunts the edge of the 
sword of Justice. Cf. Canto vuli, and the first interpretation given in 
note 3. 

4. It seems best not to attempt to identify the young damsel. 

5. Cf. Prov. i. 17, in the Vulgate. 

6. wind of ours—the wind blows from the north of Europe (the 
continent in which Italy is); the south wind comes from Africa, 
called “Jarbas’ land” from the Libyan king of that name, one of 
Dido’s suitors (see 4En. iv). 

7. Lhe angels; cf. Inf. vii and Purg. xi. : 
8. “Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean: wash me, and I shal 
be whiter than snow” (Ps. li. 7). 

9. See Canto i, note 3 


10. It is quite natural for those who argue that Beatrice is a purely 
allegorical character to insist on this passage as implying her pre- ” 
existence in heaven, before her incarnation as an earthly maiden. 
The passage, however, does not necessarily imply this, for it is only 
carrying a little further the familiar language employed by Dante 
in the Vita Nuova, § xxvi, the sonnet; Conv. iv. 28; Purg. xx and 
xxl; Par. xxx—all indicating that the soul comes from heaven. From 
the assertion that the ascent to heaven at death is a returm, it is but 
a very small step to describe the birth as a descent to the world. 
11. The eyes of Beatrice are called “emeralds,” not with reference to 
their colour, but because of their brightness (shining eyes). 

12. Cf. Vita Nuova § xxi, the first line of the sonnet: “My lady cat- 
ries love within her eyes.” This idea occurs elsewhere in Dantes 
poems and is a commonplace with his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. 

13. [his passage is to be taken in a purely allegorical sense. “We may 
read in Revelation now the divine and now the human attributes © 
Christ; but the human mind is incapable of combining them. As W® 


contemplate Revelation we may see now one and now the other, 
but not both at once.” 
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ds of Wisdom in Eccles. xxiv. 21: “They that eat me 
ei eecbeinenmandinien eerie shall 
S 


yet be thirsty,” 
nzone in the third book of the Convito, which runs as 
15. See the ca 


rs: “Her aspect shows delight of Paradise, Seen in her eyes and 
nce Hee face: Love brought them there as to his dwelling- 
We From Dante’s commentary to the words Dico negli occhi e 
pace dolce riso (1b. 8), it seems probable that the second beaut 
. vhich the theological virtues are now leading Dante, is the smile 
of Beatrice: the cardinal virtues having guided him to her eyes, 
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The eager gaze with which Dante quenches his ten years? thirst, js 
for a moment blinded by the glory on which he looks. When he ee 
covers his full powers of vision he perceives the procession deploy. 
ing north, toward the noonday sun; and he and Statius take their 
places by the right wheel of the chariot; and pass on, to the accom. 
paniment of angelic song, through the forest, till Beatrice descends. 
They approach the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, which 
represents the principle of obedience, and therefore of the Empire, 
whereas the car from which Beatrice has descended represents the 
Church; the ideal relations between which two powers are repres- 
ented by the reverence of the griffin for the tree, the binding of the 
pole of the chariot to it, and the spring beauty that at once falls on 
it. Here slumber falls upon the Poet, from which he wakes bewil- 
dered, like the apostles after the transfiguration, to find Beatrice 
bereft of all her glorious escort save the seven nymphs, bearing in 
their hands the seven tapers. Here, in this deserted Earthly Paradise, 
which would be thronged with inhabitants had Church and State 
been true to their mission, Dante beholds an allegorical portrayal of 
the perverse relations between the two, and of the disasters and 
corruptions of the Church, of ber persecutions, of the heresies that 
threatened her, of the yet more fatal favour of Christian emperors, 
of the great schism of Islam, of the foul corruption of the Court of 
Rome, and the Babylonian captivity of Avignon. 





SO FIXED and intent were my eyes on satisfying their 
ten years’ thirst, that all my other senses were quenched, 

and they on either side had a wall of unconcern, so the 
holy smile drew them to itself in the toils of old; 

when perforce my face was turned toward my left by 
those goddesses, because I heard from them a: “100 
fixedly.’ 

And that condition of the sight, which is in eyes but just 
smitten by the sun, made me remain a while without visiO0s 

but after my sight re-formed itself to the lesser (I mea” 
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e lesser in respect to the greater obj . 
ne perforce I‘turned Tee Diecofisense phere: 

| saw the glorious host had wheeled upon the right flank 
and was returning with the sun and with the seven flames 
jn itsface, 

As under its shields a troop turns about to retreat. and 
wheels round with the standard ere it can wholly change 


n 

that soldierly of the heavenly realm, which was in the 
van, passed all by us ere the car turned its pole. 

Then to the wheels the ladies returned, and the griffin 
moved the hallowed burden, so that thereby no plume of it 
was ruffled.® | : 

The fair lady who drew me across the ford, and Statius, 
and I, were following the wheel which made its orbit with 
the lesser arc.* . 

So pacing the lofty forest, empty through the fault of 
her who gave credence to the serpent, a melody of angels 
gave measure to our steps. 

Haply in three flights so much space an arrow shot forth 
had covered, as we had advanced when Beatrice descended. 

I heard all murmur® “Adam!” Then did they surround 
a tree despoiled of flowers,® and of other foliage, in every 
bough. 

ie crown of foliage, which more expands the loftier it is, 
would be marvelled at for its height by Indians in their 
woods.? | é | 

“Blessed art thou, griffin, that with thy beak dost rend 
naught from this tree sweet to taste, since ill writhes the 
belly therefrom.” 

Thus round about the sturdy tree the others cried: and 
the beast of two natures: “Thus® is preserved the seed of 
all righteousness.” 

And having turned to the pole which he had drawn, he 
dragged it to the foot of the xvidowed bough; and to It left 
bound that which came from it.” 

As trees of our land when the great light falls down 
mingled with that which beams behin the celestial carp, 

burgeon forth, and each enn is decked anew with its 
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colour ere the sun yokes his steeds beneath another con 
stellation, . 
opening out into a hue, less than of roses and more than 
of violets,!4 the tree renewed itself, which before had its 
boughs so naked. | 

I understood it not, nor here is sung, the hymn which 
then that people sang, nor did I endure its melody out- 
right, 

‘If I could portray how the pitiless eyes did slumber 
hearing of Syrinx, the eyes whose longer vigil cost so 
dear,?? 

as a painter who paints from a model, I would depict 
how I feel asleep; be he who he may that can rightly image 
drowsiness. 

Wherefore I pass on to when I awoke, and I say that a 
bright light rent the veil of my sleep, and a call: “Arise, 
what doest thou?” 

As to behold some flowerets of the apple tree, which 
makes the angels greedy for its fruit, and makes perpetual 
marriage feast in heaven, 

Peter and John and James were brought, and, being 
overcome, came to themselves at the word by which 
greater slumbers had been broken, | 

and saw their band diminished by Moses, as well as by 
Elias, and their Master’s raiment changed,}* 

even so I came to myself, and saw that pitying one bend- 
ing o’er me, who before was guide to my steps along the 
stream. 

And all perplexed I said: “Where is Beatrice!” and she: 
“Behold her sitting beneath the new foliage upon its root.” 

Behold the company that encircleth her; the others are 
mounting up after the griffin with sweeter and profounder 
song. : 

And if her words extended farther I know not, becaus¢ 
now before mine eyes was she, who had shut me off from 
heeding aught else. 

Alone sat she upon the bare earth, left there as guard- 
ian of the chariot, which I had seen the beast of two forms 
make fast.1* 

‘The seven nymphs in a ring made of them a fence about 
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her, with those lights in their hands which are secure from 
north winds and from south. 

“Here” shalt thou be short time a forester, and with me 
everlastingly shalt be a citizen of that Rome whereof Christ 
isa Roman. 

Therefore to profit the world that liveth ill, fix now thine 
eyes upon the car, and look that thoy write what thou 
seest, When returned yonder,” . 

Thus Beatrice; and I, who was all obedient at the feet of 
her commands, gave mind and eyes whither she willed. 

Ne’er did fire from dense cloud descend, with motion 
so swift, when it falls from that confine which is most 
remote, 

as I saw Jove’s bird swoop down through the tree, rend- 
ing its bark, likewise its flowers and its new leaves; 

and he smote the car with all his might; whereat it reeled 
like a vessel in a storm, beaten by the waves, now to star- 
board, now to larboard.16 ~ 

Then saw I a she-fox, that seemed fasting from all good 
food, leap into the body of the triumphal vehicle. 

But, rebuking her for foul sins, my lady put her to flight, 
as swift as the fleshless bones did bear.1* 

Then, from thence whence he first had come, I saw the 
eagle descend down into the body of the car, and leave it 
feathered with his plumage. 

And as a voice comes from a heart that sorroweth, such 
voice came from heaven, and thus it spake: “O my little 
bark, how ill art thou laden!’”8 | 

Then it seemed to me that the earth opened ’twixt the 
two wheels, and I saw a dragon come forth that fixed his 
tail up through the car; , 

and like a wasp, that draws back her sting, drawing to 
him his spiteful tail he wrenched out part of the bottom 
and went his vagrant way.}? ; ; 

That which remained—even as teeming land with 
§tass,—with those plumes, haply offered with sincere and 
kind intent, ) ; 

did again cover itself, and both wheels and the pols wers 
Covered again by them, such time that a sigh keeps the 
mouth open longer.?° Ve 
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Thus transformed, the sacred edifice 
above its parts, three over the pole, and on 

The first were horned like an ox, but 
single horn at the forehead; such monst 
seen} 

Seated upon it, secure as a fortress on a steep hill. a 
shameless harlot appeared to me, with eyes quick around 

And, as though she should not be taken from him 7 
giant I saw erect at her side, and from time to time each 
kissed the other; 

but, because her lustful and vagrant eye she turned upon 
me, that fierce paramour did scourge her from head to 
feet. 

Then filled with jealousy and cruel with rage, he loosed 
the monster, and dragged it so far through the wood, that 


of this alone he made a screen between me and the harlot 
and the strange beast." 


put forth heads 
€ at each corner 
the four had One 


er never yet was 


1. Cf. Canto xxx, notes 19 and 20. 
2. “(Thou art gazing on Beatrice] too fixedly.” 

. [hese lines perhaps mean that Christ guides His Church, not by 
pees or external means, but with the spirit only. 
4. ane right wheel; for the whole procession had turned to the 
right. 
5. 7urmur = “reproachfully murmur.” See Roz. v. 12 “Wherefore, 
as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” 

6. For this tree, see Gen. ii. 9, and cf Canto xxii note 14. 

7. Cf. the following canto.—It seems probable that Dante’s concep- 
tion of the height of trees in India was derived from Virgil, Georg. il. 
8. “Thus”—namely, by not allowing the spiritual and secular powers 
to encroach on each other. 

9. According to legend, the cross was made of wood taken from 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. : 

10. In spring, when the sun is in Aries (the sign following Pisces— 
here called “the celestial carp”). 

11. Lhe purple of Empire (cf. Canto xxix). 

12. The “all-seeing” Argus (cf. Canto. xxix) was set by Juno 
watch over lo, whom she had, in a fit of jealousy, changed into 2 
cow for yielding to Jupiter. The goddess selected Argus because he 
was able to keep awake longer than others (Jonger vigil), resting 
some of his eyes while the others were watching. The monster was 
lulled to sleep (and then slain) by Mercury, while listening to ™S 
god's recital of the story of the nymph Syrinx (who, when pursue 
by Pan, was at her prayer changed into a reed; see Ovid, Met. i)- 
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The Transfiguration; see Matt. xvii. 1-8: “ — 
esus taketh Peter, James and John his brother ond a ter six days 
high mountain » and Sringeth them 
up into an hig! | apart, and was transfigured before them: 
and his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment was whi hs 
d. behold, there appeared white as the 
light, ana, , pp unto them Moses and Elias talkin 
with him. Then answered Peter and said unto Jesus, Lord, it is Sou 
for us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make here three sibecricles 
one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias. While he yet 
spake, behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them; and behold a 
voice out of the cloud, which said, This is my beloved Son, in whom 
[am well pleased; hear ye him. And when the disciples heard it they 
fell on their face, and were sore afraid. And Jesus came and touched 
them, and said, Arise, and be not afraid. And when they had lifted 
up their eyes, they saw no man, save Jesus only.” Jesus is called “the 
apple tree” according to the allegory of the Song of Solomon ii. 3 
(“As the apple tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
among the sons”). 
14. Divine Wisdom is seated at the root of the tree (Rome, the seat 
of the Empire); and in the shadow of “the new foliage,” which 
blossomed forth when the Church (whose seat is at Rome, too) was 
united to the Empire, she is left to guard the interests of that Church 
(the chariot). 
15. Mr. Butler holds that here “signifies ‘in this world,’ denoted by 
the Earthly Paradise”; and he quotes (from the De Mon, iii. 15): 
heatitudinem ... bujus vite, que... per terrestrem Paradisum 
figuratur. 
16. The ten persecutions of the Christian Church, instigated by the 
Emperors, from Nero to Diocletian (64-314). For the cagle, cf. 
Ezek. xvii. 3; and see Par. xvili-xx. 
17. The heresies which threatened the early Church, but which were 
eventually suppressed by the writings of the Fathers and more vi0- 
lent measures. With the fox, cf. Lam. v. 18. 
18. This second descent of the eagle indicates the “donation of Con- 
stantine”; see Par. xx, note 6. m~ 
19. The dragon, in all probability, represents the great schism 
wrought by Mohammed (who figures among the “sowers of dis- 
cord” in /nf. xxvill). Though Dante’s dragon was undoubtedly sug- 
gested by the dragon of Rev. xil. 3, it is not necessary to assume that 
the two beasts have the same symbolical meaning (The Biblical 
monster was in the Middle Ages identified with Satan.) 
20, According to Mr. Butler, the fresh feathers signify “the further 
gifts of territory made by Pippin and Charles. , 
21. It seems best to take these seven horned heads (which were ¢vi- 


dently suggested by Rev. xvii. 3) as the seven capital sins. 
22. The Ravine geeiRee XVII os cf. Inf. xix) represents the Bepal 
Court in its corrupt condition under Boniface Vill and Clement us 
he giant is the French dynasty, notorious for its IneIaUES, ae 1 E he 
opes; the king specially referred to being undoubtedly il int 
air. He it was whose bitter feud with Boniface, after pscudo-alll- 
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ances for political ends, was crowned by the Pope’s death (c 

XX, 2ote 16); and, again, it was with Philip’s connivance that C] a 
V transferred the Papal See to Avignon (cf. Inf. xix, notes 7 me oat 
The second last stanza is very difficult. It is perhaps safest to Bs 
Dante as occupying here the position he represents throughowr x 
entire poem—that of the typical Christian. Bie 
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The seven virtues tn alternate strains now proclaim, with tears, that 
the forces of the world have found their hour; and Beatrice declares 
that though ber glory will for a time be withdrawn from them. it 
is but for a season. Then she signs to Matilda, to Dante and to Sie 
to follow her; but after only a few steps, graciously summons Dante 
to her side, bids him drop all diffidence, interprets the things he has 
just seen, and hints at the political Messiah who shall restore the due 
relations of Church and State and purify them both. But ber com- 
ment is far darker than the text. So at least she knows it will seent 
to Dante’s dull and over-crusted mind; wherefore the stamp has 
been impressed upon his eye rather than on his unreceptive intel- 
lect. Dante gently expostulates with her for uttering herself only in 
inextricable enig@ias. She answers that she does so to show him bow 
inadequate has been the training of the teaching he has lately fol- 
lowed; but be, who, since he drank of Lethe, has forgotten ail the 
interval between his loss of Beatrice upon earth and his finding of 
ber again in Eden, answers that be cannot mind him of ever having 
wandered from her or being in need of any other school than that 
of her wisdom; upon which she reminds him that this forgetfuiness 
of ever having left her is a sign that it was tainted with evil; for only 
the memory of what is so tainted is washed away by Lethe. Finally 
she promises that henceforth she will vex him no more by veiled 
discourse, but will speak with the naked simplicity that his un- 
trained powers demand. The sun is now in high heaven, and they 
reach a fountain whence two streams flow, and seem loth to part 
from each other. Dante bas forgotten all that Matilda told him about 
them, not so much that Lethe has washed away the thought, for 
surely it was untainted by any evil, as that before Eunoé is tasted 
and secures every good impression from being obliterated, such all- 
absorbing experiences as have but now been Dante’s, may obliterate 
from the memory even the most beautiful thoughts that have pre- 
ceded them. Henceforth, however, all fair memories of good, what- 
Soever their relative significance, shall be secured against oblivion 
and shall take their perfect place in the perfect whole; oral ares: 
followed by Statius, drinks of the streant of Eunoe, and thence cae 
life fresh as the leaves of spring be issues, inly equipped and cleanse 
for his further journey to the stars. 
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“DEUS, venerunt gentes”:1 now three, now four, alter 
nately and weeping, a sweet psalmody the ladies began: 

and Beatrice sighing and compassionate was hearkenin 
to them so altered, that little more did Mary change at the 
Cross, 

But when the other virgins gave place to her to speak 
uprisen erect on her feet, she answered in hue of fire.’ 

“Modicum, et non videbitis me, et iterwumt, my beloved 
sisters, #70dicum2, et vos videbitis me.” 

Then she placed them all seven in front of her, and, 
merely by her nod, motioned behind her, me and the Lady 
and the Sage who had stayed. | 

Thus she went on, and I believe not that her tenth step 
was put on the ground, when with her eyes mine eyes she 
smote; 

and with tranquil mien did say to me: “Come more 
quickly so that if I speak with thee, thou be well placed to 
listen to me.” 

Soon as I was with her, as twas my duty to be, she said 
to me: “Brother, wherefore coming now with me, ven- 
turest thou not to ask of me?” 

As to those, who in presence of their betters are too 
oly in speech so that they bring not their voice whole to 
the lips, 

it Raesened tomeand without full utterance I began: “My 
Lady, my need you know, and that which is good for it.’ 

And she to me: “From fear and from shame [ would that 
now thou unbind thee, so that thou speak no more like one 
that is dreaming. 

Know that the vessel which the serpent broke, was, and 
is not;> but let him whose fault it is, believe that God's 
vengeance fears no sops.* 

Not for all time shall be without heir the eagle that left 
the plumage on the car, whereby it became a monster and 
then a prey;® 

For of asurety I see, and therefore do tell it, stars already 
nigh, secure from all impediment and from all hindrance, 
that shall bring us times 

wherein a five hundred ten and five, sent by God, shall 
slay the thief, with that giant who sins with her.” 
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And perchance my prophecy, obscure as Themi 

hinx, doth less persuade thee, be cppistand 
ab eens chy min d: cause after their fashion 

but soon the facts shall be the Naiad 
hard riddle without loss of flocks or of aa sve chs 

Note thou; and even as these words from me are borne 
so do thou signify them to those who live that life which is 
a race unto death; 

and bear in mind when thou writest them, not to conceal 
how thou hast seen the tree which now twice hath been 
gespoles nore . ae 

Whoso robs that or that doth rend, with blasphemy j 
act offendeth God, who alone for his service did Reet 
holy. ; 

For eating of that, in torment and in desire, five thousand 
years and more the first soul did yearn for him who pun- 
ished the bite in himself.1° | 

Thy wit sleepeth if it judge not that tree to be for special 
cause thus lofty and thus transposed at the top.!! 

And if thy idle thoughts had not been Elsan waters about 
oy mind, and their pleasantness a Pyramus to the mul- 

erry, 

by so many circumstances alone thou wouldst recog- 
nize in the tree morally, God’s justice in the ban. 

But because I see thy mind turned to stone and, stone- 
like, such in hue that the light of my word dazes thee,!* 

I also will that thou bear it away within thee, and if not 
written at least outlined, for the reason that the pilgrim’s 
staff is brought back wreathed with palm.” 

And I: “Even as wax under the seal, that the imprinted 
figure changeth not, my brain is now stamped by you. 

But why doth your longed-for word soar so far beyond 
my sight, that the more it straineth the more it loses it? 

“That thou mayst know,” she said, “that School which 
thou hast followed, and see how its teaching can keep pace 
with my word; ' = 

and mayst see your way so far distant from the divine 
way, as the heaven which highest speeds is removed from 
earth,” : 
Wherefore I answered her: “I remember not that I eer 
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estranged me from you, nor have I conscience thereof th 
gnaws me.” ) a 
“And if thou canst not remember it,” smiling she a 
: ; n- 
swered, “now bethink thee how thou didst drink of Lethe 
this very day; 

and if from smoke fire is argued, this forgetfulness 
clearly proves fault in thy desire otherwhere intent.14 

But now my words shall be naked, so far as shall be meer 
to discover them to thy rude vision.” 

Both more refulgent, and with slower steps, the sun was 
holding the meridian circle, which varies hither and thither 
as positions vary,?° 

when did halt, even as he halts who goes for escort be- 
fore folk, if he finds aught that is strange or the traces 
thereof, { | 

those seven ladies at the margin of a pale shadow, suchas 
beneath green leaves and dark boughs, the Alp casts over 
its cool streams.!® 

In front of them I seemed to behold Euphrates and Tigris 
welling up from one spring, and parting like friends that 
linger.17 

“O light, O glory of human kind, what water is this that 
here pours forth from one source, and self from self doth 
wend away?” | 

At such prayer was said to me: “Pray Matilda that she 
tell it thee”; and here made answer, as he doth who frees 
him from blame, .m 

the fair Lady: “This and other things have been told him 
by me,!® and sure am I that Lethe’s water hid them not 

from him.” ' 

And Beatrice: “Haply a greater care that oft bereaves 
of memory hath dimmed his mind’s eyes. 

But behold Eunoé, which there flows on; lead him to It, 
and as thou art wont, requicken his fainting virtue.’ 

As a gentle soul that maketh no excuse, but makes her 
will of the will of another, soon as it is disclosed by out 
ward sign, 

so the fair Lady, after I was taken by her, set forth, and 
to Statius with queenly mien did say: “Come with him. 

If, reader, I had greater space for writing, I would sing; 
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at least in part, of the sweet draught which never would 
have sated me; 


but forasmuch as all the pages ordained for this second 
canticle are filled, the curb of art no further lets me go 
I came back from the most holy waves, born again, even 


gsmew acces LCNe CC WILL DE Wa oliage, pure and ready to 
mount to the stars. 


1.Ps. Ixxix, beginning: “O God, the heathen are come i 
inheritance; thy holy temple have they defiled; they have laid Tone 
salem on heaps. as 
2, Christ’s words to his disciples: “A little while, and ye shall not see 
me; and again, a little while, and ye shall see me, because I go to the 
Father” (Jobm xvi. 16). 
3. See the. preceding canto. Dante applies to the Church (corrupted 
as it was in his time) the words used by John in Rev. xvii. 8: “The 
beast thou sawest was, and is not.” 
4. ‘In the olden time in Florence, if an assassin could contrive to eat 
a sop of bread and wine at the grave of the murdered man, within 
nine days after the murder, he was free from the vengeance of the 
family; and to prevent this they kept watch at the tomb. There is 
no evading the vengeance of God in this way. Such is the interpreta- 
. tion of this passage by all the old commentators” (Longfellow). 
5. without heir. In the Conv. iv. 3, Dante speaks of Frederick II (d. 
1250) as “the last Emperor of the Romans (I say ‘last’ with respect 
to the present time, notwithstanding that Rudolf, and Adolphus, 
and Albert were elected after his death and from his descendants).” 
6.See the preceding canto. 
7. Another of the so-called Greyhound passages (cf. Inf.i, note 14, 
and see Canto xx, mote 1) The numbers are generally explained as 
DVX = leader (on the analogy of the numbers in Rev. xii. 18, 
which indicate Nero); but surmises as to who that Ieader might be 
(whether Can Grande, or Henry of Luxemburg, or another) are 
entirely futile. ; 
8. When Cdipus had solved the famous riddle of the Sphinx, 
Themis (renowned for her oracle) was so enraged that she sent a 
wild beast to work havoc among the herds and fields of the Thebans. 
See Ovid, Met. vii—The Naiads had nothing to do with the solving 
of riddles; Dante followed a corrupt reading of the passage in Ovid, 
where Heinsius’ emendation of Laiades (for Naiades) is now almost 
universally adopted [Laiades = Cdipus, the son of Laius]. 
9. First by Adam, then by the giant: for the wood of the chariot- 
pole came from the tree (see the preceine canto), and the chariot 
was dragged away by the giant (7b). | : : 
fo'Dantesfolloweche eieeroloey of Eusebius, according to which 
SH NG ieee 
11, See the Brereditie canto. The height probably indicates the vast 
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extent and might of the Empire; while the widenin 
summit may be compared with Canto xxii, and tak 
inviolability of the Empire, as desired by God. 
12. The Elsa is a Tuscan river, whose water has, in certain Porti 
of its course, the property of turning objects to stone; and the hee 
of the mulberry (pure white changed to guilty red) are explained 
Canto ssh note 5. ae Sule Demet in 
13. for the reason, namely, to show that thou hast been in the 
pee Cf. Vita Nuova, § xl: “They are called Palmers Samay 
beyond the seas eastward, whence often they bring palm-branches” 
14. Great stress is very naturally laid upon this passage by Witte 
and his followers, who maintained that Dante’s sin consisted, pri- 
marily at any rate, not in moral but in philosophical aberrations 
They understand Beatrice to reproach Dante with having followed 
Philosophy instead of Religion, and, on his declaring that he had no 
recollection of any such thing, to answer that it is because he has 
drunk of Lethe and forgotten all evil actions. But the passage cannot 
really be cited to support this view. The school that Dante has fol- 
lowed just before coming to Beatrice, and which has so imperfectly 
prepared him to understand her, is the school of Virgil (see Canto 
xxi). And it is impossible to suppose that Beatrice reproaches Dante 
for having followed Virgil, who was her own emissary. He was the 
initial instrument of Dante’s salvation from his error, not the seducer 
who led him into it. 

We must apparently suppose that when Dante drank of Lethe, he 
forgot his fall and all the steps that led to his recovery from it, which 
required for their understanding a conscious reference to it. There- 
fore, when Beatrice speaks of the inadequacy (not the perversity) 
of the training he has had as yet, he misunderstands the reference as 
an implication that he had wandered from her to some other school. 
Beatrice takes him up on his own ground, and replies that, for the 
matter of that, so he did desert her, and guiltily too, else he would 
not have forgotten it. 

en Dante has further drunk of Eunoé, he will remember all 
the incidental good of Virgil’s faithful love and guidance; but it will 
no longer be painfully associated with his own sin, and that sin he 
will remember again, but as an external thing that does not now 
belong to his own personality. It will dwell in his mind merely as 
the outward occasion of the love manifested and the blessings s¢- 
cured to him. Cf. Par. ix; and see Canto XXVIll, 70t€ 17. 
15. See the diagram on p. 216. 
16. At the edge of the forest, whose shadow resembled the shadow 
cast by the trees at the foot of the Alps on to the streams below. , 
17. Dante was probably thinking not of Gen. ii. 14, but of Boethius 


verses (De Cons. Phil v. metr. i): Tigris et Euphrates uno se fonte 
resoluunt, Et mox abjunctis dissociantur aquis. 
18. See Canto xxviii. 
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Supremely may be said absolutely or 
with respect to such an one. None par- 
taketh God supremely in the absolute 
sense, but supremely with respect to 
himself.,For each one partaketh him so 
largely, not that he may not be par- 
taken more, but that he may not more 
partake him, because he may not ad- 
vance beyond, and is utterly content 
with that state which he hath. 


- BONAVENTURA. 
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Note on Dante’s Daradise 


Tue CosMoGRAPHY of the Comedy is much simpler 
and easier of comprehension than is usually supposed, but 
it is not within the scope of this work to enter into its 
details. The geographical side of it is sufficiently touched: 
upon in the notes to Canto xxvii; and the general principles 
of its astronomy are developed, with a lucidity that cannot 
be surpassed, by Dante himself in Chapters 3 and 4 of Book 
ii of the Convivio. An excellent popular exposition of the 
whole system will be found in Witte’s Essays on Dante 
(Essay iv. Dante’s Cosmography); and the account of the 
Ptolematc System in any book of astronomy or cyclo- 
pedia will give an adequate general exposition of it. 

The general principle by which we may pass from mod- 
ern conceptions of astronomy to those which we find in 
the Comedy may be arrived at thus: We still speak of the 
heavenly bodies rising and setting, and revolving from East 
to West, although we believe that the appearances so de- 
scribed are really caused by the daily revolution of the 
earth round her axis from West to East. If we carry 
through the same principle of describing what we see, in- 
stead of what we believe, we shall substitute for all the 
other movements which we believe the earth to make, de- 
scriptions of movements in the heavenly bodies which 
would produce the same effect; and we shall then be speak- 
ing the language of Greek and medieval astronomy, which 
corresponds immediately with the actual appearances. 
Thus, for the annual motion of the earth round the sun 
from West to East we shall substitute an annual motion of 
the sun round the earth. We shall continue to speak of the 
planets revolving round the centre of the system from 
West to East, as we do now; but the apparent complica- 
tions in their movements due to the fact that while they are 
perpetually changing their position we too are ceerwae 
round the centre and so perpetually changing our point t 
view, we shall account for by supposing that they weet 
upon their primary movement round the centre a second- 

1Essays on Dante. By Dr. ee &C. 
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ary backward and forward movement in a circle, whi h 
now delays and now accelerates their progress from We 
to East. This is what the ancient and medieval] astronome, : 
did. They supposed, therefore, that each planet (besides 
partaking the daily movement of the heavens) had two 
motions, one on a greater sphere, or cycle, revolving round 
the earth as its centre, and another on a smaller sphere, or 
epicycle, revolving round a point on the equator of the 
greater sphere. In the case of the exterior planets, Mars 
Jupiter and Saturn, the cycle corresponds to the planet's 
own movement round the sun, and the epicycle to ours. 
In the case of the inferior planets, Mercury and Venus, this 
must be reversed. Lastly, the slow top-like movement by 
which the direction of the earth’s axis changes with respect 
to the fixed stars, causing what is known as the “precession 
of the equinoxes,” will be described as a slow movement of 
all the fixed stars with respect to the pole of the daily revo- 
lution of the heavens. Thus it will be seen that the funda- 
mental geometrical problems of ancient and modern as- 
tronomy are identical, and consist in resolving apparently 
complicated and irregular movements into a combination 
of simple and regular ones; and, accordingly, the solutions 
found by the ancient astronomers hold perfectly good, as 
far as they go, to the present day, and are incorporated in 
modern astronomy. 

It is important thus to form a clear conception of the | 
universe as it presented itself to Dante if we wish to enter 
into full imaginative sympathy with him, and to reacha 
point of view from which we can understand how the 
spiritual and material worlds stood related in his concep- 
tion, and the associations with which the phenomena 0 
nature blended in his mind, and also to appreciate the scl- 
entific value of his observations. : ! 

But for the direct appreciation of the Paradise, little 1s 
needed in the first instance beyond a clear conception 9 
the succession of the several heavenly bodies throug 
which Dante ascends, and the moral and spiritual associa: 
tions which they carry, | iv 

If the reader will take any diagram of the solar system 4S 
conceived in our day, and simply. exchange the places © 
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the sun and the earth (placing the earth, with her satellite 
the moon, in the centre of the diagram, and placing the sun 
where he finds the earth marked), he will have the order in 
which Dante, travelling upwards from the earth, reaches 1 
the Moon, 2 Mercury, 3 Venus, 4 the Sun, 5 Mars, 6 Jup- 
iter, 7 Saturn, 8 the constellation of Gemini, 9 the invisible 
vault beyond the Stars, 10 the Essential Heaven of Light 
and Love. 

The accompanying table will show the general scheme 
. of the poem, Dante’s number scheme is always based on 
three subdivided into seven, raised, by additions of a char- 
acter differing from the rest, to mine, and by a last addition 
on an entirely different place to ten. 

In the infra-solar heavens, Dante meets souls whom some 
earthy weakness or stain has so far shorn of what once were 
their spiritual possibilities, that though the quality of their 
joy is entirely pure and unalloyed, it is of lesser intensity 
than it might have been had they been altogether true. 
Perhaps we may trace, specifically, want of unshaken faith, 
and the partial substitution of earthy for heavenly hope 
and of earthy for heavenly love in those three heavens, It 
was believed that the conical shadow cast through space 
by the earth, reached as far as the sphere of Venus. The 
symbolic significance of this does not need further insisting 
upon. 

The sun, the great /uminary, is connected with pru- 
dence, the leader of the moral or cardinal virtues (see Purg. 
xxix), taken in its widest sense; and the other cardinal vir- 
tues follow; indicating that the tone and colour of the spir- 
itual fruition of the souls is influenced by the incidence of 
the moral warfare by which it was earned. 

Subtle analogies and hints throughout suggest the astro- 
logical appropriateness of the several planets as the places | 
of manifestation of the several groups of souls. 

In the constellation of Gemini all the souls are gathered 
together and are once more manifested to the Poet though 
he only holds converse with members of the one supreme 
gtoup to which the Apostles and our First Father belong. 

In like manner the Angels are manifested in the ninth 

faven or Priztunz Mobile. 
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But none of these nine heavens is the true 
spirit. They are but the symbolically approp 
places appointed for Dante and the several gro 
God and all blessed spirits, whether men or 
where all space is bere and all time is zow in th 
Heaven, which the Poet’s vision finally reach 


it ends, 


e 
Seven 
Planetary 
Heavens 


Empyrean 


ix. Priimum 
mobile 
vill. Stellar 
Heaven 


III. Supra- 
solar 


Il. Solar 


I. Infra- 
solar 


| 


vii. Saturn 
vi. Jupiter 
v. Mars 
iv. Sun 
ill, Venus 


li. Mercury 


i. Moon 
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10 Wherein 
dwell God, 
His angels, 
and His 
Redeemed 


9 Angels 
8 Souls 


7 Temperance 
6 Justice 

5 Fortitude 

4 Prudence 

3 Earthly love 
2 Ambition 

1 Inconstancy 
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abode of an 
Tlat€ meetin 
UPS of spirits, 
angels, dwell 
¢ Empyrean 
€s and where 


Heaven of 
Light and 


Heavens 
of space, 
wherein 
spirits are 
manifested 
to the poet 
on his pil- 
grimage 
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Subject matter and invocation. The sun is in the equinoctial point. It 
is midday at Purgatory and midnight at Jerusalem, when Dante sees 
Beatrice gazing at tle sun and instinctively imitates her gesture, look- 
ing away from ber and straight at the sun. The light glows as though 
God had made a second sun, and Dante now turns once more to 
Beatrice who is gazing beavenward. As he looks his human nature is 
transmuted to the quality of heaven and he knows not whether he is 
still in the flesh or no. They pass through the sphere of fire and hear 
the harmonies of heaven, but Dante is bewildered because he knows 
not that they have left the earth, and when enlightened by Beatrice 
he is still perplexed to know how he can rise, counter to gravita- 
tion. Beatrice, pitying the delirium of his earthly mind, explains to 
him the law of universal (material and spiritual) gravitation. All 
things seek their true place, and in the orderly movement thereto, 
and rest therein, consists the likeness of the universe to God. Man’s 
place is God, and to rise to him is therefore natural to man. It is de- 
parting from bint that (like fire darting downwards) is the anomaly 
that needs to be explained. 





THE ALL-MOVER’S glory penetrates through the 
universe, and regloweth in one region more, and less in 
another. : 

In that heaven which most receiveth of his light, have I 
been; and have seen things which whoso descendeth from 
up there hath not knowledge nor power to re-tell: 

because, as it draweth nigh to its desire, our intellect 
sinketh so deep, that memory cannot go back upon the 
track, 

Nathless, whatever of the holy realm I had the power 
to treasure in my memory, shall now be matter of my song. 

O good Apollo,? for the crowning task, make me a So- 
fashioned vessel of thy worth, as thou demandest for the 
étant of thy beloved laurel. 

Up till here one peak of Parnassus* hath sufficed me; but 
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now, with both the two, needs must I enter this last wr 
- ling-ground. | est 
Into my bosom enter thou, and so breathe as when th 
drewest Marsyas from out what sheathed his limbs4 = 
O divine Virtue, if thou dost so far lend thyself to 
that I make manifest the shadow of the blessed realm im’ 
printed on my brain, ; 
thou shalt see me come to thy chosen treeandc 
then, with the leaves of which the matter and 
make me worthy. 


So few times, Father, is there gathered of it, for triumph 
or of Cesar or of poet,—fault and shame of human wills — 

that the Peneian frond should bring forth gladness in 
the joyous Delphic deity, when it sets any athirst for itself. 

A mighty flame followeth a tiny spark; perchance, after 
me, shall prayer with better voices be so offered that Cir- 
rha® may respond. 

The lantern of the universe riseth unto mortals through 
divers straits; but from that which joineth four circles in 
three crosses’ . 

he issueth with more propitious course, and united with 
a more propitious star, and doth temper and stamp the 
mundane wax more after his own mood. 

Almost this strait had made morning® on that side and 
evening on this; and there that hemisphere all was aglow, 
and the other region darkling; | 

when I beheld Beatrice turned on her left side and gazing 
on the sun. Never did eagle so fix himself thereon. 

And even as the second ray doth ever issue from the 
first, and rise back upward, (like as a pilgrim whose will 
is to return); | 
_ So from her gesture, poured through the eyes into my 
imagination, did mine own take shape; and I fixed min¢é 
eyes upon the sun, transcending our wont.?® 

Much is granted there which is not granted here to out 
powers, in virtue of the place made as proper to the human 
race. 

I not long endured him 
him sparkle all around, 
furnace, 


thou shalt 


n, nor yet so little but that I a 
like iron issuing molten from ¢ 
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d 
set ah eho ea es ae OY Wes added ue 
with a second sun.** _ Sootcoy cn 

Beatrice was standing with her eyes all fixed upon the 
eternal wheels,’ and I fixed my sight, removed from there 
above, on her. 

Gazing on her such I became within, as was Glaucus,}8 
tasting of the grass that made him the sea-fellow of the 
other gods. . 

To pass beyond humanity may not be told in words 
wherefore let the example satisfy him for whom grace re- 
serveth the experience. ; 

If I was only that of me which thou didst new-create.!4 
O Love who rulest heaven, thou knowest, who with thy 
light didst lift me up. 

When the wheel which thou, by being longed for, 
makest eternal,’® drew unto itself my mind with the har- 
mony which thou dost temper and distinguish, 

so much of heaven then seemed to me enkindled with 
the sun’s flame, that rain nor river ever made a lake so wide 
distended.1° 

The newness of the sound? and the great light kindled 
in me a longing for their cause, ne’er felt before so keenly. 

Whence she who saw me even as I saw myself, to still 
my agitated mind, opened her lips, e’er I mine to ask; 

and she began: “Thou thyself makest thyself dense with 
false imagining, and so thou seest not what thou wouldst 
see, if thou hadst cast it?® off. 

Thou art not upon earth, as thou believest; but lightning, 
fleeing its proper site,!® ne’er darted as dost thou who are 
returning thither.” 

If I was stripped of my first perplexity by the brief 
smile-enwrapped discourse, I was the more enmeshed 
within another; 

and I said: “Content already and at rest from a great 
marvelling, now am I in amaze how J transcend these light- 
some bodies,”?20 . 

Whereon she, after a sigh of pity, turned her eyes to-~ 
ward me with that look a mother casts on her delirious 
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and began: “All things whatsoever observe a muty 
we: : al 
order; and this is the form that maketh the universe like 
unto God. 

Herein the exalted creatures” trace the impress of th 
Eternal Worth, which is the goal whereto was made ah 
norm now spoken of. 

In the order of which I speak all things incline, by dj- 
verse lots, more near and less unto their principle; 

wherefore they move to diverse ports o’er the great seq 
of being, and each one with instinct given it to bear it on. 

This beareth the fire toward the moon; this is the mover 
in the hearts of things that die; this doth draw the earth to- 
gether and unite it. 

Nor only the creatures that lack intelligence doth this 
bow shoot,** but those that have both intellect and love. 

The Providence that doth assort all this, doth with its 
light make ever still the heaven wherein whirleth that one 
that hath the greatest speed;** 

and thither now, as to the appointed site, the power of 
that bowstring beareth us which directeth to a joyful mark 
whatso it doth discharge. 

True is it, that as the form often accordeth not with the 
intention of the art, because that the material is dull to 
answer; 

so from this course sometimes departeth the creature that 
hath power, thus thrust, to swerve to-ward some other 
part, 

(even as fire may be seen to dart down from the cloud) 
if its first rush be wrenched aside to earth by false seeming 
pleasure.*® 

Thou shouldst no more wonder, if I deem aright, at thine 
uprising, than ata river dropping down from a lofty moun- 
tain to the base. _, 

Marvel were it in thee if, bereft of all impediment, thou 
hadst settled down below; even as were stillness on the 


earth in a living flame.” Thereon toward Heaven she 
turned back her gaze. 


i. God, as the unmoved source of movement, is the central conc¢P™ 
tion of the Aristotelian theology. Wallace, 39, 46. 


God penetrates into the essential nature of a thing, and is 7 eflected 
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éegloweth”), More or less, in its concrete being. Epj 

eae § 23; Conv. il. 14. a g. Epist. ad Can, 
, Apollo = the Sun = God. Conv. iii. 12, and passim. 

» one pear. Hitherto the inspiration of the Muses has suffi 
nf. ii and Purg. i), but now the diviner aid of “Apollo” must be in- 
yoked as well. It 1s not easy to trace the origin of Dante’s (erroneous) 
belief that one peak of Parnassus was sacred to the Muses as distinct 
from Apollo. é 

Compare Purg. 1. The underlying motive seems to be an appeal 
to the deities to proclaim their glory through their willing instru- 
ment as zealously as they vindicated their honour against presumptu- 
ous rivals. Marsyas was flayed by Apollo for his presumption in 
challenging him to a contest in playing the pipe. Hence the allusion 
to the “sheath of his limbs.” 

Daphne, the daughter of Peneus, loved by Apollo, was changed 
into a laurel. 
6. Cirrba. Apollo’s peak of Parnassus. 
7. The circles of the Equator, the Zodiac and the Equinoctial colure, 
make cach a cross with the circle of the horizon. At the equinox, 
at sunrise, they all meet the horizon and make their crosses with it 
at the same spot. 


ced (cf. 







3.P. 






As / 


Equator 


8. had made, viz., when he rose. It was now noonday. —~ 
puke point of analogy appears to consist simply in the derivative 
character of Dante’s act. or 
10. The Earthly Paradise or Garden of Eden (Purg. oe ee 
11. Owing to their rapid approach to the sun. Cf. a ae u 8 rat ue 
e nce or wheels, here and throughout the Paraaiso us 

volving heavens. : Tee 
13. Ovid tells the tale of the ERATE Glaucus tasting the grass that 
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had revivified the fish he had caught, and thereon being seized w; 
yearning for the deep, into which he plunged and became a te With 
14. Cf. 2 Corinthians xit. 2. The Soul is enbreathed by Gog whe x: 
animal body is perfected (Purg. xxv), and is therefore thar p aaa the 
man which is to be regarded as a new creation by God sae ote 
erated by nature. Cf. Canto iii, zote 8, and Wallace, 56, note &en- 
15. It is by inspiring the universe with love and longing (not . 
physical means, for he is immaterial) that God, according to Ane 
totle, causes the never-ending cosmic movements. Wallace : 
16. Because they were passing through the “sphere of fire” whi h 
girt the “sphere of air” as with a second atmosphere. 
17. Lhe conception that the seven planetary heavens, like the seve 
strings of a lyre, uttered divine harmonies as they moved, is = 
pressly rejected by Aristotle. This is one of the few instances 7" 
which Dante departs from his authority. 

18. it = the false imaginings, the fixed idea which prevented his com- 
prehending what was before his eyes. 

19. Cf. Canto xxiii. 

20. air, which Aristotle regarded as relatively, and fire which he re- 
garded as absolutely light. 

21.exalted creatures = angels [and men? ]. 
22. God is the goal as well as the source of all. The orderly trend of 
all things to their true places is therefore their guide to God. But all 
things do not reach God in the same sense and in the same measure. 
23. Cf. Canto xxix. 

24. Lhe Empyrean, which is not spatial at all, does not move and 
“hath not poles.” It girds with light and love the prizzu12 mobile, the 
utmost and swiftest of the material heavens. Cf. Cantos. xxii, xxvii, 
xxx. Also Cov. il. 4. 

25. “As the medium in which an artist works sometimes appears to 
resist the impulse and direction which he would give it, so beings 
endowed with free will (‘the creature that hath power . . . to swerve 
aside’) may resist the impulse towards himself impressed upon them 
by God, if they allow themselves to be seduced by false delight.” 
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Warning and promise to the reader, who shall see stranger tilth than 
when Jason sowed the dragon's teeth. They reach the moon and in- 
- conceivably penetrate into her substance without cleaving it, even as 
deity penetrated into humanity in Christ; which mystery shall in 
heaven be seen as axiomatic truth. Dante, dimly aware of the inade- 
quacy of his science, questions Beatrice as to the dark patches on the 
moon which he had thought were due to rarity of substance. She ex- 
plains that if such rarity pierced right through the moon in the dark 
parts, the sun would shine through them when eclipsed; and if not, 
the dense matter behind the rare would cast back the sun’s light; and 
describes to him an experiment by which he may satisfy himself that 
in that case the light reflected from the dense matter at the surface 
and from that in the interior of the moon would be equally bright. 
She then explains that Dante has gone wrong and accepted a scien- 
tifically inadequate explanation, because he has not understood that 
all heavenly phenomena are direct utterances of God and of his 
Angels, The undivided power of God, differentiated through the 
various heavenly bodies and agencies, shines in the diverse quality 
and brightness of the fixed stars, of the planets and of the parts of the 
moon, as the vital principle manifests itself diversely in the several 
members of the body, and as joy beams through the pupil of the eye. 


a 


O YE WHO in your little skiff longing to hear, have fol- 
lowed on my keel that singeth on its way, 

turn to revisit your own shores; commit you not to the 
open sea; for perchance, losing me, ye would be left astray. 

The water which I take was never coursed before, Min- 
erva bloweth, Apollo guideth me, and the nine Muses point 
me to the Bears. 

Ye other few, who timely have lift up your necks for 
bread of angels whereby life is here sustained but where- 
from none cometh away sated,” 

ye may indeed commit your vessel to the deep keeping 
my furrow, in advance of the water that is falling back to 
the level, 
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The glorious ones who fared to Colchis not so Marvelleq 
as shall ye, when Jason turned ox-plough-man jn their 
sight. 

The thirst, born with us and ne’er failing, for the god- 
like realm bore us swift almost as ye see the heaven. 

Beatrice was gazing upward, and I on her; and perchance 
in such space as an arrow stays and flies and is dischargeq 
from the nocking point, 

I saw me arrived where a wondrous thing drew my sight 
to it; and therefore she from whom my doing might not 
be hidden | 

turning to me as much in joy as beauty, “Direct thy 
mind to God in gratitude,” she said, “who hath united us 
with the first star.” 

Meseemed a cloua enveloped us, shining, dense, firm and 
polished, like diamond smitten by the sun. 

Within itself the eternal pearl received us, as water doth 
receive a ray of light, though still itself uncleft. 

If I was body,*—and if here we conceive not how one 
dimension could support another, which must be, if body 
into body creep,—. 

The more should longing enkindle us to see that Essence 
wherein we behold how our own nature and God unified 
themselves. 

There what we hold by faith shall be beheld, not demon- 
strated, but self-known in fashion of the initial truth which 
man believeth.$ 


answered: “Lady, devoutly as I most may, do I thank 
him who hath removed me from the mortal world. 

But tell me what those dusky marks upon this body, 
which down there on earth make folk to tell the tale of 
Cain?’ 

She smiled a little, and then: “And if,” she said, “che 
opinion of mortals goeth wrong, where the key of sens¢ 
doth not unlock, 

_ truly the shafts of wonder should no longer pierce thee; 
since even when the senses give the lead thou see’st reason 
hath wings too short. 

But tell me what thou, of 


it?” And I: thyself, thinkest concerning 


“That which to us appeareth diverse in this 
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high Eee I hold to be produced by bodies rare and 
dense. : 

And she: “Verily, thou shalt see thy thought plunged 
eep in falsity, if well thou hearken to tt a 
eT make against it. he argument which 

The eighth sphere revealeth many lights to you, the 
which in quality, as eke in quantity, may be observed of 
diverse countenance, 

If rare and dense alone produced this thing, one only 
virtue, more or less or equally distributed, were in them all. 

Diverse virtues must needs be fruits of formal principles, 
the which, save only one, would have no leave to be, upon 
thy reasoning.® 

Again, were rarity cause of that duskiness whereof thou 
makest question, either in some certain part, right through, 
thus stinted of its matter 

were this planet; or, like as a body doth dispose the fat 
and lean, would it alternate pages in its volume. 

Were the first true, ‘twould be revealed in the eclipses 
of the sun, by the light shining through it, as it doth when 
hurled on aught else rare.” 

This is not; wherefore we have to see what of the other 
case, and if it chance that I make vain this also, thy thought 
will be refuted. 

If it be that this rare matter goeth not throughout, needs 
must there be a limit, from which its contrary doth inter- 
cept its passing on; 

and thence that other’s ray were so cast back, as colour 
doth return from glass which hideth lead behind it. 

Now thou wilt urge that the ray here is darkened rather 
wa in other parts, because here it is recast from further 

ack, 

From this plea experiment may disentangle thee, (if thou 
wilt make the proof) which ever is the spring of the rivers 
of your arts. | 

Three mirrors thou shalt take, and set two equally re- 
noe from thee; and let the third further removed strike on 

ine eyes between the other two. 

Terai to them, have a light set behind thy back, en- 
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kindling the three mirrors, and, backsmitten by them all 
coming again to thee. , 

Whereas in size the more distant show shall not have 5 
great stretch, yet thou there shalt see it needs must shine ag 
brightly as the others.® 

Now,—as at the stroke of the warm rays the substrate of 
the snow is stripped both of the colour and of the coldness 
which it had,— 

thee, so left stripped in thine intellect, would I inform 
with light so living, it shall tremble as thou lookest on jr9 

Within the heaven of the divine peace whirleth a body 
in whose virtue lieth the being of all that it containeth.° 

The heaven next following, which hath so many things 
to show, parteth this being amid diverse essences,!! which 
it distinguisheth and doth contain; 

the other circling bodies by various differentiatings, dis- 
pose the distinct powers they have within themselves, unto - 
their end and to their fertilizings. 

- These organs of the universe go, as thou seest now, from 
grade to grade; for from above do they receive, and down- 
ward do they work.?” 

Now mark well how I thread this pass to the truth for 
which thou longest, that thou thereafter mayest know to 
keep the ford alone.*8 | 

The movement and the virtue of the sacred wheelings, as 
the hammer’s art from the smith,‘ must needs be an efflu- 
ence from the blessed movers; 

and the heaven which so many lights make beautiful, 
from the deep mind" which rolleth it, taketh the image and 
thereof maketh the seal. | 

And as the soul within your dust, through members dif- 
fering and conformed to divers powers, doth diffuse itself, 

so doth the Intelligence deploy its goodness, multiplied 
through the stars, revolving still on its own unity. 

Diverse virtue maketh diverse alloy with the precious 
body which it quickeneth, wherein, as life in you, it 1s UP- 
bound. | 

By cause of the glad nature whence it floweth, the 
mingled virtue shineth through the body, as gladness dot 
through living pupil. : 
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fihence cometh wat seems different ’twixt’light and 
light, and not from dense and rare; this is the formal prin- 


ciple that produceth, conformably to its own ex : 
the turbid and the clear.” cellence, 


1.Contrast Canto xxiv, mote 1. 
>, Compare Canto 1. 

See Canto v1, vote 4. 

.“The common folk tell the tale how Cain may be seen in the 
moon, going with a bundle of thorns to sacrifice.” Benvenuto. Com- 

are Inf. XX. ; 

.See Conv. ii. 14, where this explanation, based on Averroés (but 
inverting him), is given. 
6. “The heaven of the fixed stars reveals a diversity in the luminous 
substance of its many heavenly bodies. The heaven of the moon re- 
veals a diversity in the luminous substance of its one heavenly body. 
The problem of the eighth and of the first heaven is therefore essen- 
tially identical, and we must seek a solution applicable to both the 
heavens. Your proposed solution, if applied to the fixed stars, would 
make their difference merely quantitative, whereas it is admitted to 
be qualitative also, for the influences of the fixed stars differ one 
from another in kind.” 
7. “If we account for the dullness of some parts of the moon by say- 
ing that there her substance is rare right through, from side to side, 
that means that some of the sun’s rays are not cast back at all but 
escape at the far side. Now if some of the sun’s rays could pierce 
right through the moon when he is in front of her, they would do so 
when he is behind her (i.e., in a solar eclipse) which we know they 
do not.” 
8. “If, on the contrary, the sun’s rays encounter a dense stratum be- 


Figure to Canto I 
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fore they pierce right through, they will be reflected ba 
dense stratum within the moon just as they are fro 
surface of her other portions. You will then have the 
eral reflecting surfaces (i.e., mirrors), at various distan 
back the same light. Construct a model of this by 
-mirrors before you (representing bright parts of the moon) With 
third mirror, between them, further back (representing the su : 
posed dense stratum in the interior substance of the moon where ha 
dark patches are), and have a light (representing the sun) ser behind 
you. You will find that the middle reflection is indeed smaller than 
the other two but not duller, as by your hypothesis it should be.” See 
Fig. on p. 413. ; 

Brightness is truly the ratio of the amount of light reaching the 

eye to the apparent size of the object, and since both of these dimin- 
ish in proportion to the square of the distance, the brightness remains 
constant. But this statement neglects absorption by the medium; and, 
moreover, the moon is not a mirror, in which we see the sun, but is 
more like a piece of paper on which a lamp is shining; and the bright- 
ness of such a surface is affected by its distance from the source of 
light, though not by its distance from the spectator. 
9. “Your mind is now a blank. All your ideas on the subject are 
gone, and nothing is left but the potential receptacle of ideas (your 
mind); just as when the sun shines on the snow, all its qualities dis- 
appear and nothing is left except that (whatever it is) that underlies 
the qualities, and is potentially susceptible of having them impressed 
again upon it.” . 


10. Cf. Canto i, and note 24. The being of everything that exists is 
implicitly contained in the prim mobile. 

I1. diverse essences, according to the translation = the fixed stars. 
But the Italian may mean “distinct from it” (not “distinguished by 
it’), and may refer to the lower spheres and the planets. 

12. Compare Epist. ad C.G. § 21. 


13. A difficulty seems to be caused by Dante’s habit of sometimes ex- 
plicitly recognizing, and sometimes practically ignoring, the distinc- 
tion between the heavens or heavenly bodies and their guiding and 
influencing Angels. There is no confusion in his own’ mind; but the 
connection between the Angels and the heavens is so close that 1t 1s 
often unnecessary to dwell upon the distinction, which distinction, 
however, is always there. It has been ignored up to this pot in 
the present canto. Now we find the “differentiatings” of the Divine 
Power recognized as divers angelic virtues which are respectively 
connected with the divers heavenly bodies, so that the moving 
heaven is an “alloy,” or union of the heavenly substance and the 
angelic influence. Again, the “mingled virtue” itself that shines 
through the heavenly body is the personality of the Angel mingle 
with the creating and inspiring power of God. Cf. Canto. xxi. , 
14. [he hammer takes its direction, etc., from the mind of the smith, 
and stamps that mind upon the iron. So the heavens. 
15. God, or the cherub that guides the stellar sphere. 
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As Dante is about to speak he sees the 
ures and taking them for reflections 
nothing. Beatrice smiles at his taking th 
ever yet beheld for mere semblances, t 
and bids bim address them. Dante learns from Piccarda that each 
soul in beaven rejoices in the whole order Of which it is part, and 
therefore desires no higher place than is assigned to it, for such de- 
sire would violate the law of love, and therefore the harmony of 
heaven, and with it the joy of the unduly aspiring soul itself. He 
further learns Piccarda’s history and that of Constance. After which 
the souls disappear and Dante’s eyes return to Beatrice. 


faint outlines of human fea- 
looks behind him but sees 
€ most real existences he has 
ells him why they are there 


ee nen aes 


THAT SUN which first warmed my bosom with love 
had thus unveiled for me, by proof and refutation, fair 
truth’s sweet aspect; 

and I, to confess me corrected and assured, in measure 
as was meet, sloped up my head to speak. 

But there appeared to me a sight which so straitly held 
me to itself, to look upon it, that I bethought me not of my 
confession. 

In such guise as, from glasses transparent and polished, 
or from waters clear and tranquil, not so deep that the bot- 
tom is darkened, 

come back the notes of our faces, so faint that a pearl on 
a white brow cometh not slowlier upon our pupils; 

so did I behold many a countenance, eager to speak; 
wherefore I fell into the counter Str or of that which kin- 
dled love between the man and fountain’ 

No sooner was I aware of them, than, thinking Hem 
Raccted images, I turned round my eyes to see of whom 
thcy were; 

and I saw naught, and turned them forward nee 
straight on the light of my sweet guide, whose sacred cy 
§:0wed as she smiled. — fea | 

“Wonder not that I smile,” she said, “in presence of thy 
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child-like thought, since it trusts not 
truth, , 

but turneth thee after its wont, to vacancy. True syh 
stances? are they which thou beholdest, relegated here for 
failure of their vows. 

Wherefore speak with them, and listen and believe: fo, 

» = . 3 
the true light which satisfieth them, suffereth them not to 
turn their feet aside from it.” 

And I to the shade who seemed most to long for con- 
verse turned me and began, as one whom too great longing 
doth confound: 

“O well-created spirit, who in the rays of eternal life 
dost feel the sweetness which, save tasted, may ne’er be un- 
derstood; 

it were acceptable to me, wouldst thou content me with 
thy name and with your lot.”* Whereat she, eager and with 
smiling eyes: 

“Our love doth no more bar the gate to a just wish, than 
doth that love which would have all its court like to itself. 

In the world I was a virgin sister; and if thy memory be 
rightly searched, my greater beauty will not hide me from 
thee, 

but thou wilt know me again for Piccarda,* who, placed 
here with these other blessed ones, am blessed in the sphere 
that moveth slowest.® 

Our affections, which are aflame only in the pleasure of 
the Holy Spirit, rejoice to be informed after his order.° - 

And this lot, which seemeth so far down, therefore 1s 
given us because our vows were slighted, and on some ceI- 
tain side were not filled in.” oe 

Whereon I to her: “In your wondrous aspects a divine 
somewhat regloweth that doth transmute you from con- 
ceits of former times. 

Wherefore I lagged in calling thee to mind; now what 
thou tellest me giveth such help that more articulately 
retrace thee. / 

But tell me, ye whose blessedness is here, do you desire 4 
Mole lofty place, to see more, or to make yourselves more 

ear: 

With those other shades first she smiled a little, then 20° 
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.d me so joyous tha . 
gwered me So joy t she seemed to burn in love’s first 


ame: 

pBrotner: mee LY, of NS stilleth our will, and maketh 
wo af omy, at we have, and giveth us no other 

Did we desire to be more aloft, our longings were dis- 
cordant from his will who here assorteth us, 

and for that, thou wilt see, there is no room within these 
circles, if of necessity we have our being here in love, and 
if thou think again what is love’s nature. 

Nay, ’tis the essence of this blessed being to hold our- 
selves within the divine will, whereby our own wills are 
themselves made one. 

So that our being thus, from threshold unto threshold 
throughout the realm, is a joy to all the realm as to the 
king, who draweth our wills to what he willeth; 

and his will is our peace; it is that sea to which all moves 
that it createth and that nature maketh.”> 

Clear was it then to me how everywhere in heaven is 
Paradise, e’en though the grace of the chief Good doth not 
rain there after one only fashion. — ; 

But even as it chanceth, should one food sate us while for 
another the appetite remaineth, that returning thanks for 
that, we ask for this; 

so with gesture and with word did IJ, to learn from her 
what was that web through which she had not drawn the 
shuttle to the end. 

“Perfected life and high desert enheaveneth a lady more 
aloft,” she® said, “by whose rule down in your world there 
are who clothe and veil themselves, 

that they, even till death, may wake and sleep with that 
Spouse who accepteth every vow that love hath made con- 
form with his good pleasure.” 7. 

From the world, to follow her, I fled while yet a girl, 
a in her habit I enclosed myself, and promised the way 
of her company. 

iiteres tics She more used to ill than good” tore ae 
away from the sweet cloister; and God doth know what 
my life then became. 

And this other splendour who revealeth herself to thee 
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on my right side, and who kindleth herself with a} th 
light of our sphere, : 
doth understand of her that which I tell of me. She Was 
sister, and from her head was taken in like manner the 
shadow of the sacred veil. : 


Yet, turned back as she was into the world, against. her 


pleasure and against good usage, from her heart’s veil never 
was she loosened. | 


. This is the light of the great Constance, who, from the 
second blast of Suabia, conceived the third and final 
might.’’}? 


Thus did she speak to me, and then began to sing Ave 


Maria, and vanished as she sang, like to a heavy thing 
through the deep water. 


My sight, which followed her far as it might, when it 
had lost her turned to the target of a greater longing, 

and bent itself all upon Beatrice; but she so flashed upon 
my look, that at the first my sight endured it not; and this 
made me the slower with my questioning. 


1. Narcissus took his own reflection for an actual being. Dante took 
the actual beings he now saw for reflections. | 
2. A substance is anything that exists in itself, e.g., a man, a tree, a 
sword. It is opposed to accident, that which exists only as an ex- 
perience or an attribute of some “substance,”e.g., love, greenness, 
brightness. Compare Vita Nuova, § 25. 

3. thy name, and your lot (i.e., the lot thou sharest with thy com- 
panions). 

4.Piccarda was the daughter of Simone Donati, and the sister_of 
Dante’s friend Forese (see Purg. xxiii) and of the celebrated Corso 
(cf. Gardner i, “Blacks and Whites,” and Villani, vii). Dante’s wife 
Gemma was the daughter of Manetto Donati, and she too had a 
brother Forese (Dante’s brother-in-law therefore). This has often 
given rise to confusion. - 

5. Slowest in the daily revolution from East to West, because near- 
est to the centre of the Earth and of the whole celestial rotation; but 
swiftest in the sense that its proper motion (from West to East) has 
a shorter period than that of any other sphere. : 

6. Rejoice to have their for, or essential being, in conformity to 


the divine order, which is itself the form of the universe. Cf. Canto}; 
and also vil, zote 16. 


7. For this and six following stanzas cf. Canto vi. 
- 8. “That it createth, out of nothing, as angels and rational souls, and 


that nature maketh, that is produceth by generating” (Benvenuto): 
Cf. Canto. vii. 
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Clara (1194-1253), the friend and disciple of Francis of Assis} 

oe Note the qualification. Not all vows are accepted. Soe Gre 
11. Her brother Corso, especially, who compelled her to marry Ros- 
sellino della Tosa, a man of violent and factious character with 
whom at the time he sought alliance. 
12. Frederick Barbarossa, his son Henry VI and his grandson Fred- 
erick II, are the three “blasts of Suabia.” Constance was the heiress 
of the Norman house of Tancred which had conquered Sicily and 
Southern Italy from the Saracens in the eleventh century, and so of 
the crown of “the two Sicilies” (Naples and Sicily). See Villani, iv 
and v, and Introduction. 
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Piccarda has left Dante entangled in two perplexities. Why are the 
nuns shorn of what had else been the full measure of their glory be- 
cause they were torn against their will fro7 the cloister? And if the 
inconstant moon is the abode of such as have left their vows unful- 
filled, was Plato right after all in saying that men’s souls come down 
from the planets connatural with them, and return thereto? This 
latter speculation might lead to dangerous heresy, and Beatrice 
hastens to explain that the souls who come to meet Dante in the sev- 
eral spheres all have their permanent abiding place with God and 
the Angels in the Empyrean. Their meeting places with Dante are 
but symbolical of their spiritual state. But Plato may have had in 
mind the divine influences that, through the agency of the planets, 
act upon men’s dispositions and produce good or ill effects which 
should be credited to them rather than to the human will. And in- 
deed it was a confused perception of these divine influences that led 
men into idolatry. The other difficulty is removed by a distinction 
between what we wish to do and what, under pressure, we consent 
to do; for if we consent we cannot plead violence in excuse, although 
awe have done what we did not wish to do. More questions are 
started in Dante’s mind, for only in the all-embracing truth of God 
can the human mind find that restful possession which its nature 
promises it. Short of that each newly acquired truth leads on to 
further questions. Beatrice, who had sighed at Dante’s previous be- 


wildered questions, smiles approval now, for he asks her a question 
as to vows which has some spiritual import. 





BETWEEN TWO foods, distant and appetizing in like 


measure, death by starvation would ensue ere a free man 
put either to his teeth. 


So would a lamb stand still between two cravings of 
fierce wolves, in equipoise of dread; so would a dog stand 
still between two hinds. 

Wherefore, if I held my peace I blame me not, (thrust 1n 


like measure either way by my perplexities) since "twas 
necessity, nor yet commend me. 
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[ held my peace, but my desire yy 


and my questioning with it, in war 
set ou by speech. rn 

And beattice took the part that Daniel took wh 

‘ted Nebuchadnezzar out of the vhen he 
ut sty cruel a wrath that had made him 
and she said: “Yea, but I see how this desire and that; 
raweth thee, that thy eagerness ; = 
nd therefore Breathe wee forth. entangieth its own self, 

Thou arguest: If the right will endureth by what jus- 
tice can another's violence sheer me the measure of desert? 

And further matter of perplexity is given thee by the 
semblance of the souls returning to the stars, as Plato’s doc- 
trine hath it.? 

These are the questions which weigh equally y 
will; and therefore [ will first treat That Syhich ean ie 
most of gall.* 

He of the Seraphim who most doth sink himself in God, 
Moses, Samuel, and that John whichso thou choose to take, 
not Mary’s self, 

in any other heaven hold their seats than these spirits 
who but now appeared to thee, nor have they to their be- 
ing more nor fewer years. 

But all make beauteous the first circle, and share sweet 
life, with difference, by feeling more and less the eternal 
breath. 

They have here revealed themselves, not that this sphere 
is given them, but to make sign of the celestial one that 
hath the least ascent. . 

Needs must such speech address your faculty, which 
only from the sense-reported thing doth apprehend, what 
itthen proceedeth to make fit matter for the intellect.* . 

And therefore doth the Scripture condescend to your 
_ capacity, assigning foot and hand to God, with other mean- 

ing:® . 


aS painted on my face, 
mer colours far than if 


and Holy Church doth represent to you with human 
aspect Gabriel and Michael, and him too who made Tobit 
sound again.® | ~ 
That which Timeus argueth of the souls is not the like 
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of what may here be seen, for seemingly he thinketh as he 
saith.? 

He saith the soul returneth to its star, believing it cleft 
thence when nature gave it as a form.® 

Although perchance his meaning is of other guise than 
the word soundeth, and may have a not-to-be-derided pur- 

ort. 
sf If he meaneth that the honour and the blame of their 
influence return unto these wheels, perchance his bow 
smiteth a certain truth. 

This principle misunderstood erst wrenched aside the 
whole world almost, so that it rushed astray to call upon 
the names of Jove and Mercury and Mars.® 

The other perplexity which troubleth thee hath less 
poison, because its malice could not lead thee away from 
me elsewhere. 

For our justice to appear unjust in mortal eyes is argu- 
ment of faith, and not of heretic iniquity.?° 

But since your wit hath power to pierce unto this truth, 
e’en as thou wishest I will satisfy thee. 

If violence is when he who suffereth doth naught con- 
tribute to what forceth him, then these souls had not the 
excuse of it: | 

for if the will willeth not, it cannot be crushed, but doth 
as nature doeth in the flame, though violence wrench it 
aside a thousand times.!2 

For should it bend itself, or much or little, it doth abet 
the force; and so did these, since they had power to return 
to the sacred place. 

If their will had remained intact, like that which held 
Lawrence upon the grid, and made Mucius stern against 
his own right hand,12 ; 

it would have thrust them back upon the path whence 
they were drawn, so soon as they were loose; but such 
sound will is all too rare. 

Now by these words, if thou hast gleaned them as thou 
should’st, the argument which would have troubled thee 
more times than this, ‘is rendered void. 

But now across thy path another strait confronts thine 
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eyes, through which ere thou sho 
thou should’st be weary. 


[ have set it in thy mind for sure, that no bl 
lie because hard by the Primal Truth it eve Sa ae 

and then thou mightest hear from Piccarda!4 that Nes 
devotion to the veil Constance still held, so that here she 
seemeth me to contradict. 

Many a time ¢re now, my brother, hath it come to pass 
that to flee peril things were done, against the grain, that 
were unmeet to do; 

so did Alcmzon, moved by his father’s prayer, slay his 
own mother,*® and not to sacrifice his filial piety became 
an impious son. 

Acthis point, [ would have thee think, violence receiveth 
mixture from the will, and they so work that the offences 
may not plead excuse. 

The absolute will consenteth not to the ill, but yet con- 
senteth in so far as it doth fear, should it draw back, to 
fall into a worse annoy. a < 

Wherefore, when Piccarda expresseth this, she meaneth 
it of the absolute will, and I of the other; so that we both 
speak truth together.’ 1° 7 

Such the rippling of the sacred stream which issued 
from the Spring whence all truth down-floweth; and being 
such, it set at peace one and the other longing. — | 

“O love of the primal Lover, O divine one,” said I then, 
“whose speech o’erfloweth me and warmeth, so that more 
and more it quickeneth me, 

my love hath no such depth as to suffice to render grace 
for grace; but may he who seeth it, and hath the power, 
answer thereto. 

Now do I see that never can our intellect be sated, unless 
that Truth shine on it, beyond which no truth hath range. 

Therein it resteth as a wild beast in his den so soon as !t 
hath reached it; and reach it may; else were all longing 
futile. - ning! 
Wherefore there springeth, like a shoot, eves om 
at ae foot of truth; which Is a thing ‘due truste 
Wards the summit, on from ridge to ridge. J 

his doth invite me and giveth me assurance, with rever 
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ence, lady, to make question to thee as to another truth 
. which is dark to me. 


I would know if man can satisfy you so for brok 


en vow 
with other goods, as not to weigh too short upon mare 
balance.” 


Beatrice looked on me with eyes filled so divine with 


sparks of love, that my vanquished power turned away, and 
I] became as lost with eyes downcast. 


i. Daniel divined the dream Nebuchadnezzar had dreamed as well 
as the interpretation of it (Daniel 11). So Beatrice knew what prob- 
lems were exercising Dante’s mind as well as what were the 
solutions. 

2.In the Timeus which was accessible to Dante in the Latin para- 
phrase of Chalcidius. Dante’s direct knowledge of Plato was doubt- 
less confined to this one dialogue. The doctrine ascribed to Plato, 
implicitly here and explicitly in Cov. ii. 14 and iv. 21 (compare 
Eclogue ii), goes somewhat beyond the warrant of the text either 
in the Greek or Latin. 

3. Plato’s doctrine (as understood by Dante) is poisonous because 
it ascribes to the admitted influences of the heavenly bodies such a 
pre-potency as would be fatal to the free will, and therefore to mor- 
tality. Cf. Purg. xvi and xviii. Epist. viii. 

4. According to the psychology of Aristotle and the Schoolmen, the 
Intellect works upon images, etc., which are retained in the mind 
after the sense impressions that produced them have vanished. Thus 
the imaginative faculties receive from the faculties of sense the im- 
pressions which they then present to the intellect for it to work 
upon. Wallace, 53. ; 

5. “And even the Jiteral sense is not the figure itself, but the thing 
figured. For when Scripture names the arm of God, the /iteral sense 
is not that God hath any such corporeal member, but hath that 
which is signified by the said member, to wit operative power 
(Thomas Aquinas). 


6. Raphael. See Tobit. xi. 2~17. Note that the Vulgate calls the 
father, as well as the son, Tobias. 

7. The controversy still rages as to how far Plato is to be taken 
literally and how far Aristotle’s matter-of-fact interpretation (and 
refutation) of his utterances is justified. Thomas Aquinas Says: 
“Now certain say that those poets and philosophers, and especially 
Plato, did not mean what the superficial sound of their words 1m- 
plies, but chose to hide their wisdom under certain fables an 
enigmatical phrases, and that Aristotle was often wont to rals¢ ob- 
jections, not to their meaning, which was sound, but to their words; 
lest any should be led into error by this way of speaking; and so 
saith Simplicius in his comment. But Alexander would have it that 
Plato and the other ancient philosophers meant what their words 
seem externally to imply; and that Aristotle strove to argue 10 
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against their words, but against their meaning. But we need not 


greatly concern. ourselves as to which 0 these is true; for the study 
of philosophy 1s not directed to ascertaining what men have be 
lieved, but how the truth of things standeth.” Simplicius (6th cent 
tury) and Alexander of Aphrodisias (2nd and 3rd eenturies) are the 
nvo greatest of the Greek COOUDEDISTOES on Aristotle. 

tis interesting to note that evensBeatrice hesi 
ae schools of interpretation. eee PEE NECOL tLe 
ahs soul is the for72, or essential and constituent principle, of 
9. This passage 1s important as throwing light on Dante’s constant 
assumption that the heathen deities, though in one sense “false and 
lying” (Inf. 1), yet stand for some truly divine reality. We see here 
that idolatry springs from a misconception of the divine influences 
of which the heavenly bodies are the instruments. Its essential con- 
tent therefore is real and divine, its form is false and impious. Com- 
pare Canto viii and Comv. ui. 5 and 6. | 
ro. A difficult and much controverted passage. It is taken in the 
translation to mean: “Ihe apparent return of the souls to the stars 
might easily betray you unawares into heresy; but the apparent in- 
justice of heaven, however it may exercise your faith, will not lead 
you into any positive error. You will simply be left in suspense tll 
lexplain.” Argument of faith would then mean “the subject matter 
on which faith exercises itself.” No explanation is quite satisfactory. 
11. The whole psychology of free and enforced action is Aris- 
totelian. The definition of enforced action is taken direct from a 
passage in the Ethics. Wallace, 63. 
12. Lawrence (+ A.D. 258) and Mucius Scevola were alike tried by 
fire. Note the parallel between sacred and profane history habitual 
with Dante. 
13. Cf. Canto iil. 
14. Cf. Canto iii. ; 
15. Eriphyle, bribed by the celebrated necklace of Harmonia, per- 
suaded her husband Amphiaraus to join the expedition of the Seven 
against Thebes, in which he knew he would perish. He commanded 
their son Alemzon to avenge him. Compare /nf. xx and Purg. xu. 
16.Cf. Purg. xxi. = - 
17. This means a question or a difficulty, not a doubt.” A concrete 
sense is here applied, “a natural impulse.” The word natura some- 
times simply means “a thing.” Compare Canto 1. 
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Beatrice, rejoicing in Dante’s progress, explains the supreme Sift of 
.Free Will, shared by angels and men and by no other creature. 
Hence may be deduced the supreme significance of vows, wherein 
this Free Will, by its own act, sacrifices itself. Wherefore there can 
be nothing so august as to forma fitting substitute, nor any use of the 
once consecrated thing so hallowed as to excuse the breaking of the 
vow. And yet Holy Church grants dispensations. The explanation 
lies in the distinction between the content of the vow (the specific 
thing consecrated) and the act of vowing. The vow must in every 
case be kept, but he who has made it, may, under due authority, 
sometimes substitute for the specific content of the vow some other, 
worth half as much again; which last condition precludes any sub- 
stitute for the complete self-dedication of monastic vows. And he 
who makes a vow such as God cannot sanction, has in that act al- 
ready done evil; to keep such a vow is only to deepen his guilt; and, 
kept or broken, it brings his religion into contempt. Dante’s further 
questioning is cut short by their ascent to Mercury, which grows 
brighter at their presence. Here, in the star that scarce asserts itself, 
but is lost to mortals in the sun’s rays, are the once ambitious souls, 
that now rejoice in the access of fresh objects of love. They ap- 
proach Dante, and one of them, with lofty gratulations, offers bim- 
self as the vehicle of divine enlightenment. Dante questions him as 
to his history and the place assigned to him in heaven; whereon the 


spirit (Justinian) so glows with joy that his outward form is lost in 
light. 





“IF I FLAME on thee in the warmth of love, beyond 
the measure witnessed upon earth, and so vanquish the 
power of thine eyes, ne 

marvel not; for this proceedeth from perfect vision, 
which, as it apprehendeth, so doth advance its foot in 
the apprehended good. 

Well do I note how in thine intellect already doth reglow 
the eternal light, which only seen doth ever kindle lov®; 

and if aught else seduce your love, naught is it save some 
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vestige of this light, ill understood, that sh 
therein. 
Thou wouldst know whether w 


ith other service re 
ckon- 
ing may be paid for broken vow, so great as to.secure the 
soul from process. ; 


So Beatrice began this chant, and, as one who inter- 

rupteth not his speech, continued thus the sacred progress: 
“The greatest gift God of his largess made at the crea- 

tion, and the most conformed to his own excellence, and 
which he most prizeth, 

was the will’s liberty, wherewith creatures intelligent,} 
both all and only, were and are endowed. | 

Now will appear to thee (if thence thou draw due infer- 
ence) the high worth of the vow, if so made that God con- 
sent when thou consentest;* 

for in establishing the compact between God and man, 
the victim is made from out this treasure, such as I pro- 
nounce it, and made by its own act. 

What may be rendered, then, as restoration? If thou 
think to make good use of that which thou hadst conse- 
crated, thou wouldst do good works from evil gains. 

Thou art now assured as to the greater point; but since 
Holy Church granteth herein dispensations, which seemeth 
counter to the truth I have unfolded to thee, 

it behoves thee still to sit a while at table, because the 
stubborn. food which thou hast taken demandeth further 
aid for thy digestion. 

Open thy mind to that which I unfold to thee, and fix it 
there within; for to have understood without retaining 
maketh not knowledge. 2 i 

Two things pertain to the essence of this sacrifice: first, 
that whereof it is composed, and then the compacts self. 

This last can ne’er be cancelled save by being kept; and 
concerning this it is that the discourse above 1s so Breese 

therefore it was imperative upon the Hebrews to offer 
Sacrifice in any case, though the thing offered might some- 
times be changed, as thou shouldst know. 5s, 

The other thing, which hath been unfolded to thee as 


ineth through 


the matter, may in sooth be such that there 1s no offence 


if it be interchanged with rer matter. 
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But let none shift the load upon his shoulder at his ow 
judgment, without the turn both of the white and of the 
yellow key® 

and let him hold all changing to be folly, unless the thin 
remitted be contained in that assumed in four to six ae 
portion. 

Wherefore what thing soe’er weigheth so heavy in virtue 
of its worth as to turn every scale, can never be made good 
by any other outlay. 

Let mortals never take the vow in sport; be loyal, and in 
doing this not squint-eyed; like as was Jephthah in his 
firstling vow; | 

whom it had more become to say: I did amiss, than keep 
it and do worse; and in like folly mayst thou track the great 
chief of the Greeks, 

wherefore Iphigenia wept that her face was-fair, and 
made simple and sage to weep for her, hearing of such 
a rite. 

Ye Christians, be more sedate in moving, not like a 
feather unto every wind; nor think that every water 
cleanseth you. 

Ye have the Old and the New Testament and the shep- 
herd of the Church to guide you; let this suffice you, unto 
your salvation. 

If sorry greed proclaim aught else to you, be men, not 
senseless sheep, lest the Jew in your midst should scoff 
at you. . 

Do not ye as the lamb who leaves his mother’s milk, silly 
and wanton, fighting with himself for his disport.”" 

Thus Beatrice to me, as I write; then turned her all in 
longing to that part where the world quickeneth most.® 

Her ceasing and her transmuted semblance enjoined sl- 
lence on my eager wit, which already had new question- 
ings before it. ) , 

And even as an arrow which smiteth the targe ere the 
cord be still, so fled we to the second realm. : 

There I beheld my Lady so glad, when to the light of this 

heaven she committed her, that the planet’s self became¢ 
the brighter for it. 
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And if me star EE changed and laughed, what then did 
[, who of my very nature am subjected unto change 
through every guise! & 

Asin a fish-pool still and clear, the fishes draw to aught 
that so droppeth from without as to make them: deem it 
somewhat they may feed on, 

so did I see more than a thousand splendours draw to- 
wards us, and in each one was heard: 

Lo! one 220 shall increase our loves.® 

And as each one came up to us, the shade appeare 
filled with joy, by the bright glow that assuedtrecth ‘of vt 

Think, reader, if what I now begin proceeded not, how 
thou would’st feel an anguished dearth of knowing more 

and by thyself thou shalt perceive how it was in my 
longing to hear from these concerning their estate, soon 
as they were revealed unto my eyes. 

“O happy-born,’® to whom grace concedeth to look 
upon the Thrones of the eternal triumph ere thou aban- 
donest thy time of warfare, | 

by the light that rangeth through all heaven are we en- 
kindled; and therefore if thou desire to draw light from us, 
sate thee at thine own will.” ¥ 

Thus by one of those devout spirits was said to me, and 
by Beatrice: “Speak, speak securely, and believe as thou 
would’st deities.” 

“Verily, I see how thou dost nestle in thine own light, 
and that thou dost draw it through thine eyes, because they 
sparkle as thou smilest;12 

But I know nor who thou art, nor why, O worthy soul, 
thou art graded in this sphere, which veileth it to mortals 
In another’s rays.” 13 . 

This I SE ee towards the light which first had 
spoken to me; whereat it glowed far brighter yet than 
What it was before. ; 

Like as the sun which hideth him by excess of light wisn 
the heat hath gnawed away the tempering of the thick 
vapours, Site sete 

so by access of joy the sacred figure hid him in his own 
tays, and thus enclosed, answered me in such fashion as 


chanteth the following chant. 
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1. Angels and men. 

2. Cf. Canto iii. 

3. “To apply to some other good purpose what has been vowed 
would only be like giving the proceeds of oppression or plunder jn 
charity.” 

4. Reelstions as to substitution or “redemption” are found jn 
Exodus xiii. 13, xxiv. 20, and Numbers xviii. 15-18. But the subject 
is most fully treated in the last chapter of Leviticus. 

5- In popular estimate, “the silver key of knowledge and the golden 
key of authority.” But Aquinas says more accurately: “for either of 
these [#.e., to decide that the penitent is fit to be absolved, and ac. 
tually to absolve him] a certain power of authority is needed; and 
so we distinguish between two keys, one pertaining to the judgment 
as to the fitness of him to be absolved, the other Pertaining to the 
absolution itself.” Cf. Purg. ix. 

6.Both Jephthah (Judges xi) and Agamemnon sacrificed their 
daughters. 

7. “If ignorant and unauthorized ‘pardoners’ and others tempt you 
to light-hearted vows and offer you easy terms of remission, do not 
be so senseless as to be misled by them. The blessing of the Christian 
dispensation is turned into a curse by such as do the like, and the 
very Jews have a right to make a mock of them.” Cf. Canto xxix. 

8. The Equator is the swiftest part of the heaven (Conv. ii. 4). The 
equinoctial point is the germinal point of the Universe (Par. x). The 
sun is the source of all mortal life (Par. xxii). Dante’s words may 
apply to any of the three; but since, at the date of the Vision, the 
sun is at the equinoctial point, they all coincide. 

9. Cf. Purg. xv. 

10. Cf. Cantos viii (mote 3), and ix (note 9). 

11. The Church on earth is militant; only in heaven triumphant. 
12. The last reference to the features of a blessed spirit, as discerned 
by Dante, in any of the revolving spheres. 

13. Mercury is so near the sun as to be seldom visible. 
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Note that J ustinian, tl e Lawgiver, is the spokesman of the Roman 
Empire, whereb y is indicated that the true significance of the empire 
lies in its imposing and fostering the arts of peace. Justinian tells bow 
Constantine removed the seat of Empire east from Rome to Byzan- 
tum, reversing the progress of Aineas who went from Troy to 
Rome, and how he, ] ustinian, came to the throne two hundred years 
later. He was 4 believer in the divine but not in the human nature of 
Christ, till converted by Agapetus to the truth which he now sees as 
clearly as logicians see the axiomatic law of contradictories. After 
his conversion God inspired him with the project of codifying the 
Roman Law, and be resigned the conduct of war to Belisarius. He 
goes on to rebuke the Guelf and Ghibelline factions by showing 
the august nature of the Roman Empire. In his exposition we note 
that the Rey of self-sacrifice is at once struck in the name of Pallas, 
the Etruscan-Greek volunteer who died for the Trojan cause, and 
is maintained till it leads up to the great struggles with Carthage 
and the East, and against internal factiousness; the founding of the 
Empire under Julius and Augustus and the establishment of untver- 
sal peace; the great act of Redemption for which all was a prepara- ~ 
tion, and the subsequent fall of Jerusalem; and the Empire’s cham- 
pionship of the Church which had been born under its protection. 
It is equally wicked, therefore, to think of opposing the Empire or 
of turning it to factious purposes. The story of Rome has been told 
in the star adorned by those souls whose virtuous deeds had in them 
some taint of worldly ambition or anxiety for good repute, but awho 
are now free from all envious desire to bave a greater reward, and 
rejoice rather in the harmony of avbich their estate 1s part. Here too 
is the lowly Romeo who was so disinterested but so sensitive con- 


cerning bis reputation. 


————— ee 


“AFTER CONSTANTINE had wheeled back the 
eagle, counter to the course of heaven which it had fol- 
lowed in train of the ancient wight who took Lavinia, 
a hundred and a hundred years and more the bird of God 
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abode on Europe’s limit, neighbouring the mounta} 
-whence he first had issued; poets 

and there he governed the world beneath the Shadow 9 
his sacred wings from hand to hand till by succeedin 
change he came to mine.’ _ | 8 

Cesar I was, and am Justinian? who, by will of the Prima] 
Love which now I feel, withdrew from out the Laws EXCESS 
and inefficiency; 

and ere I fixed my mind upon the work, one nature, ang 
no more, I held to be in Christ, and with such faith Was | 
content; 

but the blessed Agapetus, who was high pastor, to the 
faith without alloy directed me by his discourse.3 

Him I believed, and now the content of his faith I see as 
clear as thou dost see that every contradiction is both false 
and true.* 

So soon as with the Church I moved my feet, God of his 
grace it pleased to inspire me with the high task, and all 
to it I gave me; 

and to my Belisarius> committed arms; to whom heaven's 
right-hand was so conjoined it was a signal I should rest 
me from them. 

Now here already is my answer’s close to thy first ques- 
tion;° but its conditions force me to go on to some addition. 

That thou mayst see with how good right against the 
sacred standard doth proceed both he who doth annex it to 
himself and he who doth oppose him to it,” 

see how great virtue hath made it worthy of reverence, 
beginning from the hour when Pallas died to give it sway. 

Thou knowest that it made its sojourn in Alba for three 
hundred years and more, until the close, when three w! 
three yet fought for it. : 

And thou knowest what it wrought from the Sabine 
women’s wrong unto Lucretia’s woe, through seven kings 
conquering around the neighbour folk. 

Thou knowest what it wrought, borne by the chose? 
Romans against Brennus, against Pyrrhus and against te 
Test, princes and governments; one 

whence Torquatus and Quinctius, named from his neg 
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ed locks, the Decii and the Fabii 
Pe aice in thus embs ming, bil, drew the fame which 

Ir cast down the pride of the Arabs t bere 
pal across the Alpine rocks, whence, ia Roa Eom 

Pages i Pepe an OURS triumphed, yet in their 
routh, and bitter did it seem u : 
vhich thou wast born. BED (BNE INNS ESTE 

Then, nigh the time when all heaven willed to bring the 
world to its own serene mood, Czsar, at Rome’s behest, 
laid hold of it; | 

and what it wrought from Var to Rhine knoweth Isere 
me knoweth Seine and every valley by which Rhone 
is Nued, 

What it then wrought when he issued forth of Ravenna, 
and sprang the Rubicon, was of such flight that neither 
tongue nor pen might follow it. 

Towards .Spain it wheeled the host, then towards 
Durazzo, and so smote Pharsalia that to hot Nile was felt 
the woe.. . 

Antandros and Simois, whence it first came, it saw once 
more, and saw the spot where Hector lieth couched; and 
then (alas for Ptolemy!) ruffled itself again; 

thereafter swooped in lighting upon Juba, then wheeled 
towards your west, where it heard the Pompeian trumpet. 

For what it wrought with the succeeding marshal Brutus 
and Cassius how! in hell; and Modena and Perugia it made 
doleful. ry 

Yet doth wail for it the wretched Cleopatra, who, as she 
ne before it, caught from the viper sudden and black 

eath. | 

With him it coursed unto the Red Sea shore, with him 
‘itset the world in so deep peace that Janus saw his temple 
barred upon him. 

But what the ensign that doth make me speak had done 
before, what it was yet to do throughout the mortal realm 
subject unto it, : 

_ becometh small and dusky to behold, if it be looked upon 
in the thicd Caesar's hand with clear eyevand pure nest 
for the living justice that inspireth me, granted it, in 
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hand of whom I speak, the glory of wreaking vengea 
: g ce 
for his wrath. 

Now find a marvel in the double thing I tell thee! Ther 
after, under Titus, to wreak vengeance on the vengeane. 
on the ancient sin it rushed.® : 

And when the Lombard tooth bit into Holy Church Un- 
der its wings did Charlemagne victorious succour her. 

Now mayst thou judge of such as I accused but now, and 
of their sins, which are the cause of all your ills. 

The one opposeth to the public standard the yellow lilies 
and the other doth annex it to a faction,’ so that ’tis hard 
to see which most offendeth. 

Ply, ply the Ghibellines their arts under some other 
standard; for this he ever followeth ill who cleaveth jUs- 
tice from it; 

and let not that new Charles down beat it with his Guelfs, 
but let him fear talons that have ripped its fell from 
mightier lion. 

Many a time ere now have children wailed for father’s 
fault, and let him not suppose God will change arms for 
those his lilies.12 

This little star adorneth her with good spirits who were 
active that honour and that fame might come to them; 

and when hereon desire, thus swerving, leaneth, needs 
must the rays of the true love mount upward with less life. 

But in the commeasuring of our rewards to our desert is 
part of our joy, because we see them neither Jess nor more. 

Whereby the living justice so sweeteneth our affection 
that it may ne’er be warped to any malice. 

Divers voices upon earth make sweet harmony, and so 
the divers seats in our life render sweet harmony amongst 
these wheels. 

And within the present pearl shineth the light of Romeo, 
whose beauteous and great work was so ill answered. 

But the Provengals who wrought against him have not 
the laugh; wherefore he taketh an ill path who maketh 0 
another's good work his own loss. — d 

Four daughters, and each one a queen, had Raymon i 
Berengar; and this was wrought for him by Romeo; 
lowly and an alien man; 
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then words uttered askance moved him t 
aon Oo dema - 
count of this just man, who gave him five and tes fas 
then took his way in poverty and age; and mi 
y al and might 
world know the heart he had within him, begging his a 


and crust, mu ise hi 
by crust , much as it praiseth, it would praise him 


more. 


;.Constantine reigned A.D. 306-337. Justinian A.D. 527-565. Constan- 
tinople is relatively near to the site of ancient Troy. Atneas took 
Lavinia with her father’s consent, though she was already betrothed 
to Turnus, King of the Latins. 

2, His personality remains. His office is his no longer. Cf. Purg. xix. 
3. The Monophysites accepted the divine nature of Christ only, not 
the human. The Empress Theodora persistently favoured them, and 
Justinian tolerated them till Agapetus, who was Pope a.v. 535-536, 
when on an embassy at Constantinople, induced him to depose An- 
thimus, Bishop of Constantinople, on the ground of his being a 
Monophysite, whereon the other heads of the sect were likewise 
excommunicated. 

4. Cf. Canto ii. It is a cardinal point of Dante’s belief that in the per- 
fect state all effort both of will and intellect shall cease, while their 
activity reaches its highest point. Even truths that now seem para- 
doxical shall be seen as axioms, and the facts that now seem perplex- 
ing or distressing shall be felt as axiomatically right and beautiful. 
But unfathomed depths of the Divine Nature and Will shall ever 
remain, adored but uncomprehended. Cf. Cantos xix and xxi. 

Both in this passage and in Canto ii the union of the divine and 
human natures in Christ is the point which Dante declares will be 
as clear to souls in bliss as “the initial truth which man believeth,” 
or is as clear to Justinian as that “every contradiction is both false 
and true.” Now “the initial truth which man believeth” is not a 
generic term for axiomatic truth, but a specific reference to the 
“aw of contradictories” on which the whole system of Aristotelian 
logic is build up. It asserts that the propositions: Tis is so and this 
if not so cannot both be true in the same sense and at the same 
time. Cf. Wallace, § 30. And it follows immediately from his inde 
mental axiom, that of the two propositions | ‘all A s are B’s an 
‘ “some A’s are not B’s,” or of the two proposiuons no A’s are B's 
and “some A’s are B's,” one must be true and the other false. They 
cannot both be true or both false in the same sense at the same ane 

or example, if the proposition “some A’s are not B’s” be ae Ave 
proposition “all A’s are B’s” is false; for if not, take one oar i: 
that is not a B; now since all A’s are B's, that nae : ae met 
herefore that particular A both is and is not a B, which 1s P oS, 
sible, therefore, &c. Propositions so related are ele eo adice 
aes and therefore every “contradiction | Of pair 
nes” is “hoth false and true” axiomaucally 
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_Belisarius (ca. 505-565), by his campaigns against the 
te far towards restoring the authority of the Empire a rrOBoths, 
subsequently fell into disfavour, and an exaggerated tradition Ms He 
sents him in beggary as the type of fallen greatness, Pre. 
6. The question a in ane Vv. 
. Compare with this passage (twenty-two stanzas) Cony. ; 
ve shole of Bk. ii of the De Monarchia. Compare Abs ine 
Georgics, ii, and Aineid, vi; and perhaps we should add the Epist} 
to the Hebrews, chap. xi. For Dante’s attitude towards Guelfi : 
and Ghibellinism generally, see Gardner i. 4, and Villani Introdue 
tion, § 6. a. 
N.B. In the following summary the italicized words directly cor: 
nect the narrative with the text of the canto. ‘ 
Virgil, by a gracious fiction, represents the Trojan AEneas when he 
landed, fate-driven, on the shores of Italy, and was involved in War 
with Turnus, king of the Latins, as seeking and gaining the alliance 
of the Greek Evander, who had established a kingdom on the seven 
hills, afterwards to be the site of Rome. Evander’s only son and 
heir, Pallas, led the band of volunteers and was slain by Turnus, 
but avenged by Aéneas. The kingdom of the latter was founded, 
however, not on the seven hills, but at Lavinium, whence it was 
transferred by his son Ascanius to Alba Longa where it remained 
for more than 300 years, till, in the reign of Tullus Hostilius (670- 
638 B.c.), Alba fell under Rome, on the defeat of the three Alban 
Arties the Curatii, by the survivor of the three Roman cham- 
pions, the Horatii; for meanwhile the Alban outcast, Romulus, had 
founded a camp of refuge on the Palatine (one of the seven hills), 
and had provided the desperadoes, who gathered there, with wives, 
by seizing the Sabiné women who had come to attend the public 
games. Under him and bis six successors Rome gradually extended 
her power, till the outrage offered to Lucretia by Sextus, the son 
of the last king, so roused the indignation of the people that the 
monarchy was swept away (510 B.c.). 
The long period of the Republic, up to the beginning of Czsars 
campaigns in Gaul (58 B.c.) is passed over rapidly by Dante, with- 
out notice of constitutional and social struggles; but the main a- 
pects of the outward history are dealt with by rapid and effective 
strokes. During this period Rome established her supremacy ove! 
the other Latin tribes, repelled invasions of Italy, both by civilized 
and barbarous peoples, and extended her dominion by counter It 
vasions. Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus (from cincinnus = 2 )s 
called from the plough to the dictatorship, conquered the Aiquian? 
(458 B.c.); against Brennus (390 B.c., etc.) and his Gauls, one 
the Fabii, and Titus Manlius Torquatus (as well as others, notaD'y 
Camillus) distinguished themselves. The Decii,—father, son oe 
grandson,—died self-devoted deaths in serving against the ae 
(340 B.c.), the Samnites (295 B.c.) and the Greek invader Py . 
(280 B.c.); while the greatest of all the Fabii, Quintus F abius I ne 
Imus (Cunctator), saved Rome from Hannibal who crossé 
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and victoriously inva . 

scp Africanus (the Tides) oe in 218 B.C, in which sam 
fame by saving his father’s life at ane i fF seventeen, won te 
who subsequently organized the conten eae Ticinus. It was he 
vmpelled Hannibal to withdraw from Italy Ghose nica Which 
the anachronism by which Dant y. Cf. Canto xxvii [N 
Arabs.) € calls the northern Africans 

By : great leap Dante now brings us to the achie 

» the great conqueror . vemen 

eth of Pate: He mei stern kings and queller of che fa 2 
(81 n.c.). After a passing relerencataon when not yet twenty-five 
great Romans ntredueinge Riese eae mythical exploits of the 
which was the refuge of Gaulines Ae overhangs Rlarence and 
following the career of Cesar pre ' (Villani), we find ourselves 
Roman Empire. Reference is to tl paratory to the founding of the 
to Cesar’s crossing the Rubico te campaigns in Gaul (58-50 3.c.); 
Rimini, thereby leaving his ACE B.C.) between Ravenna and 
Senate, and so formally begi province, without orders from the 
reeset dab Sop Saas ce civil war, In the same year he 
fully besieged Pompey in Dyr Fhe eee and next year unsuccess- 
him at Pharsalia in Thessaly. Pompey es and then utterly defeated 
was treacherously slain b Prol pey escaped to Egypt, where he 
Be eco tiicans visited te oe emy. Czsar crossed the Hellespont 
and gave it to Cleopatra sbdeca) He took Egypt from Ptolemy 
pee his opponents after Pharealin ear ae had 

5 B.c.) where Pomzpey’s sons had raised atenctes el tod 
at Gecarahisine hese ugiscneiaer aay army. After the murder 
(43 B.c.); then, with Antony as his ally Jarc Antony at Modena 
’ ’ : é ly, defeated his uncle’s assas- 
ee Bees yan Sas te Inf. xxxiv) at Philippi (42 3.c.), aid 
7 Rea Me rother Lucius at Perugia (41 B.c.). In 31 B.c. 
ecconn ne finally defeated his rival Marc Antony, who soon 
his $ committed suicide, and his example was followed by 
= de TAseee Cleopatra, who died by the tooth of a viper. This 
ea Ea a pase of the whole Roman Empire to the remotest 
‘ane ae , and the temple of Janus, the gates of which were 
nflRomerete Dar tune; was, for the third time only in the history 
world to its sed in sign of universal peace. Heaven “had brought the 
Cif Onn serene mood,” and all was ready for the birth of 
whereby the as eneifiee under Tiberius, the successor of Augustus, 
fellmindies Ee of human nature at the fall was avenged. Jerusalem 
thetjenrs itus, whereby the sin of slaying Christ was avenged on 
the Lo Pulogue of the defence of the Church by Charlemagne against 
ieesatad ard king Desiderius, whom he dethroned in A.D. 71% pro- 
natural ¢ isjointed effect upon the modern reader, but would seem 
‘Conn nough to Dante and his contemporari¢s (see Argument). 
‘See ewe Monarchia, ii. 

10, The Gu Te s , - 

elfs oppose the French arms and influence to the Empire. 
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The Ghibellines take the name of the Empire in vain for facti 
purposes. Ous 
11. Carlo Zoppo (= Charles the Lame), of Anjou, titular Kin 
Jerusalem (see Canto xix), and actual King of Naples and head of 
the Guelfs of Italy. Dante is never weary of expressing his conten’ 
for him. Many a mightier lion than Cripple Charles had had 
torn off his back by the Imperial Eagle. 

12. A forecast perhaps of some miseries that actually fel] on 
scendants of Charles, and of others which Dante vainly 
Compare Canto ix. eee 

13. (Last five stanzas.) See Villani, vi. 

Raymond Berengar IV of Provence (reigned 1209-1245), to the 
distinguished from his contemporary and opponent Raymond VII 
of Toulouse (reigned 1222-1249), was notorious for his liberality 
and his patronage of poets and other men of genius. His daughter 
Margaret, married Louis [X of France (St. Louis). Eleanor married 
Henry III of England. Sancha married Henry’s brother, Richard of 
Cornwall; and Beatrice, his youngest daughter, whom he made his 
heiress, married Charles of Anjou after her father’s death. Ray- 
mond’s able and upright chamberlain, Romeo of Villeneuve (1170- 
1250), is also an historical character; but his name, Romeo, is the 
current term for one who has made a pilgrimage to Rome, or a 
pilgrim generally (see Vita Nuova, xli). Hence arose the romantic 
legend recorded by Villani, and here followed by Dante. “There 
came to his [Raymond Berengar’s] court a certain Romeo, who was 
returning from St. James’, and hearing the goodness of Count Ray- 
mond abode in his court, and was so wise and valorous, and came 
so much into favour with the Count, that he made him master and 
steward of all that he had. ... Four daughters had the Count and 
no male child. By prudence and care the good Romeo first married 
the eldest for him to the good King Louis of France by giving 
money with her, saying to the count, ‘Leave it to me, and do not 
grudge the cost, for if thou marriest the first well thou wilt marry 
all the others the better for the sake of her kinship and at less cost. 
And so it came to pass; for straightway the King of England, to be 
of kin to the King of France, took the second with little money; 
afterward his carnal brother, being the king elect of the Romans, 
after the same manner took the third; the fourth being still to matty 
the good Romeo said, ‘for this one I desire that thou should’st have 
a brave man for thy son, who may be thine heir,’—and so he did. 
Finding Charles, Count of Anjou, brother of King Louis of Franc; 
he said, ‘Give her to him for he is like to be the best man 1n iS 
world,’ prophesying of him: and this was done. And it came | 
pass afterwards through envy, which destroys all good, that es 
barons of Provence accused the good Romeo that he had as 
the Count’s treasure ill, and they called upon him to give an acco” : 
The worthy Romeo said, ‘Count, I have served thee long W") ” 
and raised thy estate from small to great, and for this, throug t 
false counsel of thy people, thou art little grateful. I came © 


tempt 
his fel] 


1 the de. 
anticipated. 
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urt 2 poor pilgrim, and I have lived virtuously here; give m 
my mule, my stat and my scrip, as T came here, and I eee a 
service TNS Count would not that he should depart; but, for 
nought that he could do would he remain; and, as he came so he 
geparted, and no one knew whence he came or whither he went. 
But many held that he was a sainted soul.” 
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In significant connection with the Empire comes the treatmen; of 
the Redemption, the chief theological discourse in the Paradiso 
Justinian and the other spirits vanish with hymns of triumph. p oa 
would fain ask a question, but when he raises his head to speak, he 
is overcome by awe, and bends it down again. Beatrice reads bis 
thoughts, and bids him give good heed to her discourse. After man’s 
fall, the Word of God united to himself in his own person the once 
pure now contaminated human nature. That human nature bore on 
the cross the just penalty of its sin, but that divine Person suffered by 
the same act the supremest outrage. At the act of justice God re- 
joiced and heaven opened. At the outrage the Jews exulted and the 
earth trembled; and vengeance fell upon Jerusalem. But why this 
method of redemption? Only those who love can understand the 
answer. God’s love ungrudgingly reveals itself, and whatever it 
creates without intermediary is immortal, free, and god-like. Such 
was man till made unlike God by sin, and so disfranchised only to 
be reinstated by a free pardon, or by full atonement. But man can- 
not humble himself below what he is entitled to, as much as he had 
striven to exalt himself above it; and therefore he cannot make 
atonement. So God must reinstate man; and since “all the ways of 
the Lord are mercy and truth,” God proceedeth both by the way of 
mercy, and by the way of truth or justice, since by the incarnation 
man was made capable of reinstating himself. Beatrice further ex- 
plains that the elements and their compounds are miade not direct by 
God, but by angels, who also draw the life of animal and plant out of 
compound matter that has the potentiality of such life in it; whereas 
first matter, the angels, and the heavens are direct creations of God; 
and so were the bodies of Adam and Eve, which were therefore 1- 
mortal, save for sin; as are therefore the bodies of the redeemed who 
are restored to all the privileges of unfallen man. 


I — 


_HOSANNABH! Holy God of Sabaoth! making lus: 


trous by thy brightness from above the blessed fires ° 
these kingdoms!” 
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So, revolving to its own note pet 
whom the an feb double ae ano ee ae sing, on 
and it and the others entered on their . 
most rapid sparks, veiled them from ae by Seis ae like 

I, hesitating, said, “Speak to her, speak to her > within 
myself, “speak to her,” I said, “to my lady who ery 7 
thirst with the sweet drops”; my 

but that REVELEHCE which all o’ermastereth me, though 
but by Be or Ice,” again down-bowed me, as a man who 
slumbers.® 2 

Short time Beatrice left me thus; and began, casting the 
ray upon me of a smile such as would make one blessed 
though in the flame: 

“According to my thought that cannot err, how just 
vengeance justly was avenged, hath set thee pondering;* 

but I will speedily release thy mind; and do thou hearken, 
for my words shall make thee gift of an august pronounce- 
ment. 

Because he not endured for his own good a rein upon the 
power that wills,® that man who ne’er was born, as he con- 
demned himself, condemned his total offspring; 

wherefore the human race lay sick down there for many 
an age, in great error, till it pleased the Word of God to 
descend 

where he joined that nature which had gone astray from 
its Creator to himself, in person, by sole act of his eternal 
Love.® 

Now turn thy sight to what I now discourse: This 
nature, so united to its Maker, as it was when created was 
unalloyed and good; | ' 

but . its ae self had it been exiled from Paradise, be- 
cause it swerved from the way of truth, and from its 
proper life: : in 

As for the penalty, then, inflicted by the So Hee 
measured by the Nature taken on, never did any other bite 
aS justly;7 

and, in like manner, ne’er was a! 
look to the Person who endured it, 
. Was contracted. 

So from one act issued efieces apart; God and the Jews 
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in whom this nature 
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rejoiced in one same death; thereat shuddered the earth 
and heaven opened. 

No more, now, should it seem hard saying to thee that 
just vengeance was afterward avenged by a just court, 

But now I see thy mind from thought to thought en- 
tangled in a knot, from which, with great desire, it release 
awaiteth. 

Thou sayest, Yea, what I hear I understand; but awh 
God willed for our redemption this only mode, 1s hidden 
front i1e. 

This decree, my brother, is buried from the eyes of 
every one whose wit is not matured within love’s flame. 

But since this target much is aimed at, and discerned 
but little, I will declare why such mode was more Worthy. 

The divine excellence, which spurns all envy from it, 
burning within itself shooteth such sparkles out as to dis. 
play the eternal beauties.§ 

That which distilleth from it without mean,® thereafter 
hath no end; because its imprint may not be removed when 
it hath stamped the seal. 

That which down raineth from it without mean, is all 
free,!° because not subject to the power of changing things. 

It is more close conformed to it, therefore more pleasing 
to it; for the sacred glow that rayeth over everything, in 
that most like itself is the most living. 

All these points of vantage hath the human creature, and 
should one fail, needs must it fall from its nobility. 

Sin only is the thing that doth disfranchise it,14 and 
maketh it unlike to the highest good, so that its light the 
less doth brighten it; 

and to its dignity it ne’er may come again, except it fill 
again where fault hath made a void, against the ill delight 
setting just penalty. 

Your nature, when it sinned in its totality in its first seed, 
from these dignities, even as from Paradise, was parted; 

nor might they be recovered, if thou look right keenly, 
by any way save passing one or the other of these fords: 

either that God, of his sole courtesy, should have re- 
mitted; or that man should of himself have given satisfac- 
tion for his folly. 
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Fix now thine eye within the abyss of the eternal coun 


om | 
sel, as close attached as e’er thou mayest to my discourse. 


b bs , : 

Man had not power, within his own boundaries. ever t 
ender satisfaction; since he might not go in humblen 0 
by after-obedience so deep down eS 

as in disobedience he had framed to exalt himself on high; 

3 


and this the cause why from the power to render satisfac- 
tion by himself man was shut off. | 


Wherefore needs must God with his own ways reinstate | 


man in his unmaimed life, 1 mean with one way or with 
both the two.*” | 

But because the doer’s deed is the more gracious the more 
‘doth present us of the heart’s goodness whence it issued, 

the divine Goodness which doth stamp the world, 
deigned to proceed on all his ways to lift you up again; 

nor between the last night and the first day was, nor 
shall be, so lofty and august a progress made on one or on 
the other; 

for more generous was God in giving of himself to make 
man able to uplift himself again, than had he only of him- 
self granted remission; ? 

and all other modes fell short of justice, except the Son 
of God had humbled him to become flesh.” 

Now, to fulfil for thee every desire, I go back to explain 
acertain passage, that thou may’st there discern e’en as do I. 

Thou sayest: I see the water, I see the fire, the air, the 
earth, and all thetr combinations meet thetr dissolution and 
endure but little; 

and yet these things were creatures, SO that if that which 
[ have said to thee be true, they ought to be secure against 
corruption.}* he se tah 

The Angels, brother, and the unsullied country in whic 
thou art, may be declared to be created, even as they are, 
in their entire being;*° 

but the ements wane thou hast named and ale 
aes compounded of them, have by created virtue 
informed, — 

Created was the matter which they hold, created was the 
seine Es 3 wie Thich sweep around them. 
informing virtue in these stats which sweep a yn from 

The life of every brute and of the plants 1s On® 
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compounds having potency, by the ray and movement of 
the sacred lights.7® - 

But your life is breathed without mean by the supreme 
beneficence who maketh it enamoured of itself, so that 
thereafter it doth ever long for it." 

And hence?® thou further may’st infer your resurrection 
if thou think again how was the making of the human flesh 
then when the first parents both of them were formed” 


1. Justinian, on whom the glory of Lawgiver and the glory of Em- 
peror combine their lights, each one making the other its twin, 

2. He is awed by anything that is so much as a fragment of Beatrice’s 
name. 

3. Cf. Canto i. 

4. See Canto vi. 

5. Cf. Canto xxvi, note 11. 

6. Note the reference to the Three Persons of the Trinity in Word, 
Creator, Love. The like references abound throughout the poem. 
Further, cf. Canto xxxill. 

7. Cf. De Monarchia, ii. This doctrine of Dante’s that human nature, 
in its totality, was judicially executed on the Cross seems to be pe- 
culiar to himself. , 

8. The connection is close, though not obvious. Beatrice goes back 
to the creation in order to explain the state from which man fell; 
and begins by declaring that the Divine Goodness was moved to 
utter itself in creation by an impulse of love, and had no jealous 
reserve in communicating its own august attributes. Cf. Canto xxix, 
note 2. 

9. For eae distinction between mediate and immediate creation, see 
note 16. 

10. [rue freedom consists in being subject only to the eternal truth 
of things, not to the dominion of changing appearances. Cf. Purg. 
xvi. But there is a difficulty here, for amongst the primal group of 
direct creations are the material heavens and the first matter, or un- 
differenuated material potentiality, which is the possibility of every- 
thing but the actuality of nothing. Cf. Canto xxix. The heavens can 
only be called free in the sense that they follow out their nature 
unimpeded, not in the higher sense of having free choice. Cf. Canto 
v. And the first matter can scarcely claim freedom in any sense, NOI 
exemption from the dominion of changing things. Still less has 1 
any special conformity of nature to the Divine. No solution of this 
difficulty suggests itself. It would appear as though Dante had not 
the full range of “direct creations” under his view at the moment 
and was thinking only of angels and men, and possibly the mate! 
heavens. Pr 
11. It is in this long section of the discourse that the influence (di- 
rect or indirect) of Anselm’s Cur Deus homo is most conspicuous: 
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Anselm teaches iateccual astupue not in intention) Adam’s dis- 
obedience was an injury to himse f, not at all to God, and that what 
was demanded, therefore, was not a propitiation or a ransom, but a 
restoration; which must be brought about by man giving what he 
did not owe in measure. equal to that in which he had seized what 
he did not own, which is impossible, since he owes everything and 
owns nothing. Hence the being who alone owns that which he does 
not owe must become the being who alone stands in need of making 
such an unowed offering, 7.e.. God must become man. See the Cur 
Deus homo passim, and (to avoid misconception) especially Bk. i. 
cap. 15. 
12. Cf. Psalm xxv. 10. . 
13. It will appear from a comparison of the De Monarchia, ii, that 
Beatrice means “God determined to be merciful, but did better than 
remit the fault, for he made man capable of redeeming it. And he 
determined to be just, and therefore he assumed the whole of human 
nature into one person (his own) in order that it might collectively 
pay the penalty of its sin.” 
14. See earlier in this canto. “Why, then, do these creations of God 
(the elements and things compounded of them) perish?” 
is. Not only in their essential or ideal quality, but in their whole 
concrete being, just as they are. Cf. Canto 1, mote 1. | ' h 
16. Lhe first matter 1s informed (i.e., so combined with a form” or 
ideal and essential principle as to pass from the possibility of being 
anything to the actuality of being something) not direct by God, 
but by created powers, 7.¢., angels or heavenly influences. The trans- . 
forming and vivifying power of the sun (and in lesser degree the 
moon) was supposed to have its analogies in equally real but less 
obvious influences of the other heavenly bodies, especially the 
planets. It is these heavenly influences collectively that draw the 
“soul” or life of plant (nutritive and reproductive) or animal (sensl- 
tive and locomotive) from the sau of ochgrie a the germina 
material into that of actuality in the living thing tse’. 
17. Cf Pure xxv. In Conv. ith 6, another and less orthodox doctrine 
seems to be taught. , 
18. Hence, i.€., “from the distinctions now drawn”; ioe shes Docks 
both of Adam and Eve were made immediately BY Gor ; ae vi pee 
the work of redemption is finally consummated (a ns ‘ a ase ooh 
ment) man’s body will be restored to the dignity wi uc Oar 
by sin. The argument is Anselm's. He meets the obvious © i . 
that it d ver the case of the “resurrection unto wrath, by 
BOR ae pea ata ‘» body and soul, it is but fitting 
urging that if the saved rejoice both in body : 


that the lost should suffer in both. 
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The planet Venus and ancient idolatry. All angels, heavens and 
blessed spirits, from the Seraphim nearest God outwards, are twined 
in one concerted cosmic dance; this dance the spirits in Venus leave 
to minister to Dante, singing Hosannah as they come; and one 9 
them declares their kinship of movement and of love with the cel. 
estial Beings to whom he had once addressed his love hynm. Dante, 
with Beatrice’s sanction, asks who the Spirit is, and he with q flash of 
joy reveals binself as Dante’s friend, Carlo Martello, once beir to 
the lordship of Provence and the kingdom of Naples, and actual 
king of Hungary, though Sicily had revolted from his house in con- 
sequence of that ill government against which his brother, Robert 
of Naples, mean offspring of a generous sire, would do well to take 
warning. Dante’s joy in meeting his friend is increased by the know}. 
edge that it is seen as clearl y by that friend as by bimself, and further, 
by the thought that it is in God that it is thus discerned. He asks 
him low it is that degenerate children can spring from noble parents, 
Carlo explains that for every natural attribute of any being there is 
provision of a corresponding good, and that since God is perfect 
and has made his ministers perfect for their offices, it follows that 
there is a fit place for everything and every one, for which place it is 
designed and at which it is aimed. The social relations of man de- 
mand diversity Of gift, which diversity is provided for by the action 
of the heavens on human natures, but without regard to descent, so 
that natural heredity is overruled by celestial influences. Whereas 
we in assigning a man’s place to him give heed only to hereditary 
position or such-like irrelevancies instead of studying his natural 
gift. Hence general confusion and incompetency. 


______. Sls 


THE WORLD was wont to think in its peril that the 
fair Cyprian tayed down mad love, rolled in the third 
epicycle; 
Wherefore not only to her did they do honour of sacrifice 
and votive cry, those ancient folk in the ancient error, 
but Dione did they honour, and Cupid, the one as her 
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Roney Ee other as her son, and told how he had sat in. 
Dido’s lap; 
and from her from whom I take my start, 


name of the star which courts the suntneey: 
now from the brow. 


[ had no sense of rising into her, but m 
full faith that I was there, because | Se aa 
beautiful, 

And as we see a spark within a 
in a voice may be distinguished 
the other cometh and goeth: 


so in that light itself ] perceived other torches moving 
in a circle more and less swift, after the measure, I sup- 
pose, of their eternal vision. 

From a chill cloud there ne’er descended blasts, or visible 
or no, so rapidly as not to seem hindered and lagging? 

to whoso should have seen those lights divine advance 
towards us, quitting the circling that hath its first begin- 
ning in the exalted Seraphim. 

And within those who most in front appeared, Hosannah 
sounded in such wise that never since have I been free from 
longing to re-hear it. 

Then one drew himself more nigh to us, and alone began: 
“All we are ready at thy will, that thou mayst have thy 
joy of us. a 

We roll with those celestial Princes in one circle and in 
one circling and in one thirst, to whom thou from the 
world didst sometime say: 

Ye who by understanding give the third heaven motion, 
and so full of love are we that, to pleasure thee, a space of 
quiet shall be no less sweet to us.”? 

.When mine eyes had been raised in reverence to my 
Lady, and she had satisfied them with herself and given 
them assurance : 

they turned them back to the light which SO largely fad 
ma i. proffer of itself, and, ay who ye be,’ was my ? 
with great affection stamped. __ KG 

h! how I saw it wax in quantity ea ae oon 
Joy which, when I spoke, was adds eon a ereelow 
us changed, it* said to me: “The w 
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rom the nape, 


flame, and as a voice with- 
, if one stayeth firm, and 
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but little space; had it been more much ill shall 5 
Deer bee . ali 

My joy holdeth me concealed from thee, raying 4 
me, ait hideth me like to a creature swathed, inne 

k.® 

Much didst thou love me, and thou hadst good cause. for 
had I stayed below I had shown thee a further growth of 
love than the mere leaves. 

That left bank which is bathed by Rhone after it hath 
mingled with Sorgue, me for its timely lord awaited: 

so did that corner of Ausonia, down from where Tronto 
and Verde® discharge into the sea, citied by Bari, Gaeta 
and Catona. 

Upon my brow already glowed the crown of the land 
the Danube watereth after it hath left its German banks; 

and fair Trinacria which darkeneth between Pachynus 
and Pelorus, o’er the gulf tormented most by Eurus, 

(not for Typheus, but for sulphur that ariseth there) 
would yet have looked to have its kings, sprung through 
me from Charles and Rudolf, 

had not ill lordship, which doth ever cut the heart of sub- 
ject peoples, moved Palermo to shriek out: Die! die! 

And had my brother seen it in good time, he would al- 
ready flee the greedy poverty of Catalonia, lest it should 
work him ill; 

and of a truth provision needs be made by him or by 
another, lest on his bark already laden heavier load be laid. 

His nature,—mean descendant from a generous fore- 
bear,—were in need of soldiery who should not give thei 
care to storing in the chest.” 

“Sire, in that I believe the lofty joy which thy discours¢ 
poureth into me, there where every good hath end an 
hath beginning ; 

is seen by thee even as I see it, ’tis more grateful to mé; 
and this too I hold dear, that thou discernest it looking 
on God.’ : 

_ Thou hast rejoiced me, now enlighten me; for 1n speak- 
ing thou hast moved me to question how from sweet S% 
may come forth bitter.” 


€ that 
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Thus I to him; and he to me: “ 
truth to thee, thou wilt get before thine eae a Ser fae 
askest just as thou hast it now behind thy bac] hae 

The Good which doth revol a aes 

eet olve and satisfy the whole 
realm thou art climbing, maketh its providence become 
virtuous power in these great bodies;8 : 
and not only is provision made for the diverse-natured 
creatures, by the mind that is perfection in itself, but for 
their weal too, co-related with them.® 

Wherefore whate’er this bow dischargeth doth alight 
disposed to a provided end, even as a thing directed to 
its mark. 

Were this not so, the heaven thou art traversing would 
so bring its effects to being, that they would be not works 
of art, but ruins; 

and this may not be, if the intellects which move these 
stars be not defective, and defective, too, that primal one 
which failed to perfect them. 

Wouldst thou that this truth be more illuminated?” And 
I: “Not so, for I see ’tis impossible that nature, in the need- 
ful, should fall short.” 

Whence he again: “Now, say, would it be worse for man 
on earth were he no citizen?” “Yea,” I replied, “and here 
I ask no reason.” 

“And may that be, except men live below diversely and 
with diverse offices? No, if your master’? write the truth 
for you.” 7 aT. 

Up to this point he came deduction-wise; then the con- 
clusion: “Therefore must needs the roots of your effects 
be diverse; | 

wherefore is one born Solon and one Xerxes, one Mel- 
chizedek,!1 and one the man who, soaring through the 

12 
welkin, lost his son. re,'8 and is the ~il 


That which in circling hath its natu ithe Se 
upon the mortal wax, plieth aright its art, but maketh n 


distinction between one or other tenement. ; | 
Wherefore it cometh that Esau severeth himself in seed 


from Jacob, and Quirinus cometh of so base father that he 
is assigned to Mars. 
449 
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The begotten nature would ever take a course like its 
begetters, did not divine provision overrule. 

Now that which was behind thee is before; but that thoy 
mayst know that I delight in thee, I will have a corollary 
-wrap thee round, 

Ever doth nature, if she find fortune unharmonious With 
herself, like any other seed out of its proper region, make 
an ill essay. 

And if the world down there took heed to the founda- 
tion nature layeth, and followed it, it would have satis- 
faction in its folk. 

But ye wrench to a religious order him born to gird the 
sword, and make a king of him who should be for dis- 
course; wherefore your track runneth abroad the road.” 


1.See Canto iv, and ote 9; and also “Note on Dante’s Paradise,” 


‘ Vable and invisible blasts = lightning and wind. “And it also 
appears that lightnings are winds kindled or enflamed by the swift- 
ness of their motion.” And again “Because a hot exhalation, when it 
mounts up, strikes a cold and moist region, and it comes to pass that 
It 1s cast earthwards and chilled with a certain coldness, and a 
downward direction is given to it” (Averroés). 

3. When Dante wrote the ode here referred to (Conv. ii, Canzone) 
he believed, with Brunetto Latini, that the angels who presided over 
the Heaven of Venus belonged to the order of Thrones. See Conv. 
u, 6. He afterwards followed “Dionysius” in assigning them to the 
order of Principalities. See Canto xxviii. Princes may be equivalent 
to “Principalities” and so imply the correction, but since both terms 
are generic (see Conv. ii. 6) this need not be so. In Canto ix, still 
in the planet Venus, there is a reference to Thrones so specific that 
one would take it to indicate Dante’s continued belief in the special 
connection between Thrones and the planet Venus, were it not that 
in the planet Mercury there is a similar specific reference to 
Thrones. The apparent confusion is not easy to remove. For a sug- 
gested solution see Canto xxviii, mote 12. 

4. On Charles Martel, see Canto ix, mote 1. See also maps on pp: 
452, 453, 454. 

§. The illustration of a silk-worm in its cocoon corresponds closely 
to representations, in early Italian art, of souls surrounded by 4 
yellow glory. 

6.From this, together with Purg. iii, it has been inferred that the R- 
Garigliano was formerly known as the Verde. , oh 
7. Che distinction is subtle but real. “1 rejoice that you see it (whic 


Yor 6, in God), and I rejoi It is j t otherwise 
that you see ir,” ese that it is in God (and no 
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g, Cf. Canto li, 20t€ 11. 

g. Cf. Cantos 1 and xxix. 

ro. Aristotle, See Wallace 68-70. 


because he offered “bread and wine.” See Gen. xi 
12. Dedalus, the typical mechanician puna eet 
13. Lhe heavens. . See Inf. xvii. 
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To Canto VIil 


453 





454 


To Canto IX 





Ge As No htt ©, 


Charles, after a note of warning, turns again to God, whom we so 
impiously neglect. Cunizza approaches; she describes the site of Ro- 
mano whence she and the tyrant Ezzelin, ber brother sprang. She 
tells bow ber past sins no longer trouble ber. She speaks of the fair 
fame on earth of the troubadour Folco, and laments that no such 
fame 18 20W sought by ber countrymen of Venetia; whose woes she 
predicts and whose crimes she denounces; and then seeming no 
longer to heed Dante drops again into her place in the cosmic dance. 
Folco now flashes brighter in Dante’s sight, and at his entreaty di- 
verts bis voice from its place in the universal song (which, like the 
universal dance, takes its note from the Seraphim) to minister to bis 
special need. He indicates his birthplace of Marseilles. He tells of his 
amorous youth but shows bow in beaven there is no repentance, be- 
cause the sin is only seen or remembered as the occasion of the act 
of God by which the fallen one was uplifted again into his true ele- 
ment: and it is on this divine power and grace that the soul’s whole 
thought and love are centred. He points out to Dante the light of 
Rabab, speaks of this heaven as just within the range of the cone of 
the earth’s shadow, thereby indicating that the place of these souls in 
heaven is, in part, determined by the earthly sin that is now no 
longer in their minds; refers to Rabab’s help given to Joshua in con- 
quering the Holy Land, and denounces the Pope for his indifference 
to its recovery. It is devil-planted Florence that corrupts the world, 
both shepherd and flock, by her florins. But vengeance shall not lag. 


en 


* 


WHEN THY CHARLES,} fair Clemence, had en- 

lightened me, he told me of the frauds his seed was destined 

to encounter; P 
but added: “Hold thy peace, and let the years revolve ; 

so that I can say naught, save that wailing well-deserved 

shall track your wrongs. . F 
And already the life of that sacred light had turned to 

the sun that filleth it, as to the good ample for all things. 
Ah! souls deceived, ah! creatures implous, who from 
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such good RARE your hearts, squaring your temples 
unto vanity! | 

And lo, another of those splendours drew him to 

* ‘ ° . | ! Ward 
me, and signified his will to pleasure me, by brighteni,. 
outwardly. ning 

Beatrice’s eyes, fixed on me as before, of dea 
my desire assured me. 

“Nay! make swift counterpoise unto my will,” | said 
“thou blessed spirit, and give proof that I can cast reflec. 
tion upon thee of what I think.” 

Whereat the light which was new to me, from out it: . 
depth, wherein it first was singing, went on as one rejoic. 
ing to do well: 

“In that region of the depraved Italian land which sitteth 
‘cwixt Rialto and the springs of Brenta and Piave, 

riseth a hill, lifted to no great height, whence erst came 
down a firebrand that made a dire assault upon the coun- 
uy.? 

‘Out of one root spring [I with it; Cunizza was I called, 
and here I glow because the light of this star overcame me. 

But joyously I grant myself indulgence for the occasion 
of my lot, nor doth it grieve me, which would seem, 
mayhap, hard saying to your common herd.* 

Of this shining and dear gem of our heaven, which most 
doth neighbour me, great fame remaineth, and ere it shall 
perish 3 ; 

this centenary year shall be five times repeated. See if a 
man should make himself excel, so that the first life leave 
another after! ey 

And of this thinketh not the present crowd that Taghia- 
mento and Adige enclose; the which, though smitten, yt 
repenteth not. 

But soon shall come to pass that Padua at the pool shall 
change the water that doth bathe Vicenza, because the 
folk are stubborn against duty.5 4 

And where Sile meets Cagnano, one holdeth sway 20 
goeth with uplifted head to catch whom even now the net 
is being woven.® : : 

A wail shall yet arise from Feltro for the trespass of Its 
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‘npious pastor,’ which shall be . 
He ever entered Malta.8 so foul that for the like 

Bee snake were acres eu aa ete 
raras ’ y who should weigh it ounce by 
STS lbeiecee 

which this obliging priest shall give to prove himself a 
partisan; and such-like gifts shall suit the country’s way 
of life. ; 

Aloft are mirrors,—ye name them Thrones,°—whence 
God in judgment shineth upon us so that these words ap- 
prove themselves to us. 

Here she was silent, and to me her semblance was of one 
who turneth him to other heeding, judging as by the wheel 
whereto she gave herself, like as she was before." 

The other joy, noted already to me as a thing illustrious, 
shone in my sight like a fine ruby that the sun should strike. 

By joy up there brightness is won, just as a smile on 
earth; but down below darkeneth the shade externally as 
the mind saddeneth. 

“God seeth all, and into him thy seeing sinketh,” said I, 
“blessed spirit, so that no wish may steal itself from thee. 

Then wherefore doth thy voice, which gladdeneth 
Heaven ceaselessly,—together with the singing of those 
Flames devout, which make themselves a cowl with the 
six wings,—*! 

not satisfy my longings? Not till now had I awaited thy 
demand, were I in thee even as thou art in me.” 

“The greatest valley in which water stretcheth,” then 
began his words, “forth from that sea which garlandeth 
the earth, 7 

betwixt opposing shores, against the sun, goeth so far 
that it meridian maketh of what was first horizon.** 

Of this valley was I a shoresman, midway ’twixt the Ebro 
and the Macra, which, with short course, parteth the 
Genoese and Tuscan. 

Almost alike for sunset and for sunrise the site of 
Bougiah and of the place I spring from, which with its 
blood once made the harbour warm.” 

Folco! they called me to whom my name Wé a 
and this heaven is stamped pene as [ was stamped by It, 
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for Belus’ daughter,’ wronging alike Sj 
Creiisa, did not more burn than I, so long as ; 
with my locks; 

nor yet the Rhodopeian maid who was deluded b 
Demophoén,!* neither Alcides when he had shut Tole y 
his heart.“ “ 

Yet here we not repent, but smile; not at the sin Which 
cometh not again to mind, but at the Worth that ordered 
and provided. 

Here gaze we on the Art that beautifieth its so grea 
effect, and here discern the Good which bringeth back the 
world below unto the world above. 

But that thou mayst bear away full satisfied all the desires 
born within this sphere, needs must I yet proceed. 

Thou wouldst know who is within that light which here 
by me so sparkleth as the sun’s ray in pure water. 

Now know that there within hath Rahab peace; and 
when she joined our order, it stamped itself with her in 
the highest grade. 

By this heaven,—touched by the shadow’s point which 
your world casteth,—ere other soul was she uptaken from 
Christ’s triumph. 

And soothly it beseemed to leave her as a trophy, in 
some heaven, of the lofty victory which was achieved with 
the one and the other palm; 

because she favoured Joshua’s first glory in the Holy 
Land, which little toucheth the Papal memory.*® 

Thy city,—of his planting who first turned his shoulders 
on his Maker, and from whose envy hath such wailing 
sprung ,— ° 

maketh and spreadeth that accursed flower which hath 
set sheep and lambs astray, for it hath turned the shepherd 
to a wolf. 

Therefore it is the Gospel and great Doctors are de- 
serted, and only the Decretals are so studied, as may 
seen upon their margins.1® d 

Thereon the Pope and Cardinals are intent, ne'er went 
their thoughts to Nazareth, where Gabriel spread 
wings. 

But Vatican, and the other parts elect of Rome, the 
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cemetery of the soldiery the 
fe freed from the adult uf yn followed Peter, shall soon 


1.Charles of Anjou, brother of St 
Sicily from Manfred, son of Prededen or and b 3 
Towards the end of his life his misgovernm eonicpeaanien 
massacre known. as the “Sicilian V @ spers” Ge ot Sicily caused the 
Sicily (Canto viii and Villani vii). His son Charlee 1G eae 
and note 11. Dante nowhere else allows him tl er ocr 
to him in Canto vili) was the father of a Pee ee aercabeS 
Dante’s friend, Charles Martel, who ated bebe tee pe ueIng 
and Robert. Charles married Clemence dad oe cea ADE 
Rudolph; hence the allusion in Canto viii He at Ars meee 
the last year of his life, and it was probably then that D torn nd 
his acquaintance. On his death his son, Caroberto became ties 
the throne of Naples; but his uncle Robert (know R eo he 
Wise), supported by Charl 5 Wi Unies CDeraule 
upported by rles II’s will, ousted him from the su 
sion. Lhis was in 1309. At the date of the vision, therefore Robert 
could net yet have been abusing his powers as king: but acco ine 
to Charles, he was already preparing to do so by ealtivaning ‘he 
Spanish friendships he had formed when a hostage in Sorin and 
so laying the train for oppression of the much enduring Apulia by 
the instrumentality of Spanish favourites. As to Clemence there has 
been much discussion. It would be natural to suppose that she is 
Charles’s wife. It was her son Caroberto that Robert of Naples had 
excluded from the succession to Naples and Provence; and to her 
and her son, therefore, the your wrongs would naturally apply. But 
the date of her death is given in recent commentaries as 1301, long 
before the tinie at which these words were written; and evidence 
has now been produced to show that she really died in 1295, as in- 
deed several of the early commentators declare; and in that case she 
had been dead some years before the assumed date of the vision, 
1300, This woud make the direct address to her difficult, and the 
implied communication well-nigh impossible. And yet the only 
alternative seems still more difficult to accept, namely, that the 
Clemence addressed was Charles’s daughter who married Louis X, 
le Hutin ( cf. Villani, 1x), and was living in 1328. This Clemence was 
in no special way wronged by the proceedings of Robert, nor is it 
easily conceivable that Dante in speaking of a father to 2 daughter ~ 
would call him “thy Charles.” The reader must take his choice be- 
tween these two impossibilities. As to the woes that are said to be 
approaching, we note that since no conspicuous ‘disaster had over- 
en Robert, Dante has to fall back upon general forebodings of . 
2. By answering before I ask. = 
3:The hideous tyrant Ezzelino da Romano (Cf. Inf. xii); whose 
Mother dreamed she gave birth to a firebrand that consumed the 
Whole district. 
4. Her amours with Sordello were specially notorious. In 1265 (when 


conquered Naples and 
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she was about 67 years old) she executed a deed of man 
conferring formal freedom on a number of slaves (who 
had already secured the reality) in the house of Dante’s frie d 
Cavalcanu. It is therefore possible that Dante was in poses: S the 
private sources of information as to penitence in closing vera of 
edifying end, grateful dependents who prayed for the de TS, an 
soul, etc. No such knowledge, however, except that she had pared 
tain reputation for humanity, has reached the world at large cer- 
the scandalized protest which Dante anticipated and defied has at 
failed to make itself heard! Dot 
A much discussed passage, which probably refers to the def 
‘nflicted on the Paduans at Vicenza by Can Grande of Verona (s . 
Villani, ix) in and about 1314. “Paduan blood shall dye the Bac 
chiglione red because of Paduan resistance to the Empire.” . 
6. Riccardo da Cammino, Lord of Treviso. He was murdered in 
1312. He was the son of the “Good Gherard” (Purg. xvi and Cony 
iv. 14), and the husband of Judge Nino’s daughter Giovanna (Purg. 
viii). 
7. Alessandro Novello, Bishop of Feltre, 1298-1320. In 1314 he sur- 
rendered certain Ghibelline refugees from Ferrara to Pino della 
Tosa, King Robert’s vicar there, who executed them. 
g. A papal prison on lake Bolsena, or perhaps in Viterbo. 
9. CI. Cantos viii (mote 3) and xxvili (mote 12). “For they are called 
brones by whom God doth exercise his judgments” (Gregory, 
quoted by Aquinas). 
10. Cf. Canto viii. 
11. Cf. Canto viii. Argument. Cf. Isaiah Vi. 2. 
12. At Gibraltar, where the Mediterranean flows out of the ocean, 
the sun (according to Dante’s geography) is on the horizon when it 
is noonday on the Levant. Thus the stretch of the sea makes zenith 
at its end of what is horizon at its beginning; i.e., it extends over 2 
quadrant..See map on p. 454. , 
13: When Cesar’s fleet won a victory over the Pompeians in 49 B« 
f. Purg. xviil. 
14.Folco of Marseilles was a Troubadour (fl. 1180-1195), and after- 
wards a Cistercian monk. As bishop of Toulouse (1205-1231) he 
took a leading part in the infamous Albigensian Crusades. 
15. Dido, whose love for Atneas wronged the memory of her hus- 
band Sichzus and of his wife Creiisa. 
16. Phyllis, beloved of Demophodn the son of Theseus and Phedta, 
was the daughter of the Tracian king Sithon, and hence is cal 
Rhodopeian, after the mountain Rhodope in Thrace. According to 
Ovid, Demophoén ultimately returned to keep his plighted faith, 
bu Phyllis had already slain herself in despair at his protracté 
absence. ; 
17. Iole was the last love of Hercules (Alcides). On hearing of ee 
attachment, Dejanira, the wife of Hercules, sent him the fatal eyed 
of Nessus, thus causing his death. Nessus the Centaur had’ oa 
an insult to Dejanira as he was bearing her across 4 stream, 
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ercules shot him. As he expired he told Dejanira that the garment, 
cd in his blood, would have the power of winning Pack the 
affections of Hercules if ever they wandered from her. It is this 
vengeance of the Centaur which is referred to by Dante in Inf. xii. 
18. Rebukes the slackness of the Pope in face of the capture of Acre 
by the Saracens in 1291, after which the Christians had no foothold 
‘n the Holy Land. Cf. Villani vii. 


19. Cf. Canto xii. There was money to be got out of studying Ec- 
clesiastical Law. Cf. Conv. i. 9. 
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God as self-existent contemplating himself as manifested, in that 
love which in either aspect he breathes forth, made all objects ; 
intelligence or sense with that order which speaks of him to all be- 
holders. Let the reader, then, look upon the equinoctial point, which 
so clearly displays that art of God which he himself ever contem- 
plates, in love, Let him reflect how the influences of the sun and 
planets—the seasons and other alternations—would be effective over 
a smaller part of the earth if the inclination of the ecliptic were less, 
and would be too violent in their contrasts if it were greater. If the 
reader will not give himself time to work out these and other such 
hints, weary listlessness instead of enjoyment will be the fruit of his 
study, for the author cannot pause to elaborate them for him. The 
sun is in the spring equinoctial point and Dante is with him. Stand- 
ing out against the sun by their very brightness are spirits rejoicng 
in the vision of the relation of the Father to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit. Beatrice calls on Dante to thank the sun of the angels; and be 
thereon so concentrates bis thought on God as to forget Beatrice; in 
pleasure whereat she smiles so beauteously as to shatter the undi- 
vided unity of bis mind; which thus broken up distributes itself 
amongst the wondrous objects that clainz it. Twelve spirits surround 
Dante and Beatrice, as with a crown, and thrice circle them, utter- 
ing music that may not be conceived on earth; then pause, while one 
of them, Thomas Aquinas, declares that since the divine grace has 
kindled in Dante such true love as must ever increase itself by the 
mere act of loving, and has revealed to him that heavenly bliss to 
which he who has once known it must ever return, it follows that 
every blessed soul must freely love to do him pleasure; whereon he 
tells him who are the other flames; whereon the wheel of lights 
again begins to revolve with ineffable music. 





GAZING upon his Son with the Love which the one and 
the other eternally breathes forth, the primal and ineffable 
Worth, | 
made whatsoever circleth through mind or space with so 
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great oa AW OSO looketh on it may not be without 

hep tes Rpts me thy sight to the exalted 
wheels, directed to that part where the one movement 
smiteth on the other;° ) 

and amorously there begin to gaze upon that Master’s 
art, who within himself so loveth it, that never doth he part 
his eye from It. 

See how thence offbrancheth the oblique circle that 
beareth the planets, to satisfy the world that calleth on 
them; ; 

and were their pathway not inclined, much virtue in the 
heaven were in vain, and dead were almost every potency 
onearth; = 

and if, frorn the straight course, or more or less remote 
were the departure, much were lacking to the cosmic or- 
der below and eke above. 

Now stay thee, reader, on thy bench, back thinking on 
this foretaste, wouldst thou have good joyance ere that 
thou be weary. 

I have set before thee; now feed thou thyself, for that 
matter whereof I have made me scribe, now wresteth to 
itself my total care. 
The greatest minister of Nature, who with the worth of 
heaven stampeth the world, and with his light measureth 
the time for us, | ne 

united with that part now called to mind, was circling on 
the spirals whereon he doth present him ever earlier. 

And 1 was with him; but of my ascent I was no more 
aware than is a man, ere his first thought, aware that it is 
coming. 

'Tis Beatrice who leadeth thus from good to better, so 
instantly that her act doth not expatiate through time. 

How shining in itself must that needs be which in the 
sun, whereinto [ had entered, itself revealeth not by hue, 
but light! | ve ; 

Though { should summon genius, art, tradition, eats 
could I so express it as to make It imaged; but it may D© 

elieved— en long to sce It. ot at ns. 

And i ane eee ies low for such an exaltation, It 1S 
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no marvel, for never was there eye that could transcend th 

sun. c 

Such, there, was the fourth household of the oy; 

| . : alted 
Father who ever satisfieth it, showing how he doth breath 

and how beget. ¢, 

And Beatrice began: “Give thanks, give thanks to th 
sun of the Angels, who of his grace hath to this sun 5 

?? 
sense exalted thee. 

Never was heart of mortal so disposed unto 
and so keen to give itself to God with all its will, 

as to those words was I; and so wholly was my love com. 
mitted unto him, it eclipsed Beatrice in oblivion. 

Her it displeased not; but she so smiled thereat, the 
splendour of her laughing eyes parted my erst united mind 
amongst things multiform 

Then saw I many a glow, living and conquering, make 
of us a centre, and of themselves a crown; sweeter in voice 
than shining in appearance. 

Thus girt we sometimes see Latona’s daughter, when the 
air is SO impregnated as to retain the thread that makes her 
zone. 3 

In the court of heaven, whence I have returned, are 
many gems so dear and beauteous that from that realm 
they may not be withdrawn, 

and the song of these lights was of such; he who doth 
not so wing himself that he may fly up there, must look 
for news thence from the dumb. 

When, so singing, those burning suns had circled round 
us thrice, like stars neighbouring the fixed poles, 

they seemed as ladies, not from the dance released, but 
pausing, silent, listening till they catch the notes renewed. 

And within one [ heard begin: “Since the ray of grace,— 
whereat true love is kindled, and then doth grow, by 
loving, . 

multifold—doth so glow in thee as to conduct thee up 
upon that stairway, which, save to reascend, no one de- 
scendeth, , , 

whoso refused his vial’s wine to quench thy thirst, wert 
no more free than water that should flow not to the s¢@- ; 

Thou wouldst know with what plants this garland 1s €m 
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owered, which amorously doth ci : 
pe lady who srencthenert thee fan hae paripesutes 

Iwas of che lambs of the sacred flock that Dominic lead- 
eth upon the way where is good fattening if there be no 
straying. ‘ 

This, who most neighboureth me upon the right, brother | 
and master was to me, and he was Albert of Cologne, I 
Thomas of Aquino.* : 

If in like manner thou wouldst be assured of all the rest, 
take way with thy sight after my words, circling above 
along the blessed wreath. 

This next flaming issueth from the smile of Gratian,® 
who gave such aid to the one and the other forum, as is 
acceptable in Paradise. ; 

The other who doth next adorn our choir, was that 
Peter who, with the poor widow, offered his treasure unto 
Holy Church.° 

The fifth light,? which amongst us is most fair, doth 
breathe from such a love that all the world down there 
thirsteth to know the news of it; 

within there is the lofty mind, to which a wisdom so pro- 
found was granted, that, if the truth be true,® no second 
ever rose to such full vision. _ 

Next look upon that taper’s light, which, in the flesh 
below, saw deepest into the angelic nature and its min- 
istry. 

In the next little light laugheth that pleader for the 
Christian times, with whose discourse Augustine fortified 
him.?° 

Now jf thou drawest thy mind’s eye from light to light, 
following my praises, already for the eighth thou art a- 
tlurst. 

In seeing every good therein rejoiceth the sainted soul,** 
which unmasketh the deceitful world to whoso giveth 1t 
good hearing. : 

The body whence it was chased forth, lieth down below 
in Cieldauro,!2 and itself from martyrdom and exile came 


unto this peace. : 
See flaming next the glowing breath of Isidor, of Bede, 
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and of Richard,* who, in contemplating, 
man. 

The one from which thy glance returneth 
the light of a spirit who, in weighty thoughts, 
went all too slowly to his death; 

it is the light eternal of Sigier who, lecturi 
Vicus Straminis, syllogized truths that brough 
hate.’’14 

Then as the horologue, that calleth us, what hour the 
spouse of God” riseth to sing her matins to her spouse that 
he may love her, 

wherein one part drawing and thrusting other, giveth 
chiming sound of so sweet note, that the well-ordered 
spirit with love swelleth; 

so did I see the glorious wheel revolve and render voice 
to voice in harmony and sweetness that may not be known 
except where joy maketh itself eternal. 


1. Note the special frequency of reference to the Trinity in this and 
the next following cantos. Also the emphasis laid on the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son as well as from the Father. The 
filioque controversy was one of the chief sources of the alienation 
between the East and West, which, after widening for centuries, 
resulted at last in the great schism of 1054 by which the Greek and 
Latin Churches were severed. 

2. At the first point of Aries and at the first point of Libra the Equa- 
tor and the Zodiac cross on the heavenly sphere. The daily move- 
ment of the Sun (and all other heavenly bodies) is parallel to the 
Equator, and his annual movement is along the Zodiac (“the ob- 
lique circle that beareth the planets”), so that the daily and the 
annual movements smite one upon the other at these two points. 
3. From midwinter to midsummer the Sun rises every day a litle 
earlier and a little further North than the day before, and from mid- 
summer to midwinter a little later and a little further South. Thus 
he always travels on a spiral, up or down. It is in the middle ‘of his 
up-spiral that he encounters the Spring equinoctial point. This pas- 
sage then indicates the Spring equinox with perfect precision. 

4. Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) and Thomas Aquinas (ca. os 
1274) “christianized Aristotle,” i.e., made Aristotle’s works the phi 
losophical basis of Christian doctrine, as well as the store-houst . 
profane learning, thus putting an end to the dislike of the Au 
telian learning which the elder theologians had felt when It we 
introduced in the twelfth century. From Thomas Aquinas (D oe his 
Angelicus), and especially his Sza, Dante drew muc 0 ht 
theological learning. Albertus Magnus. (Doctor Universalis) tavs 
in Cologne and Paris, and Thomas was his beloved pupil. 
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ian (fl. ca. 1150) br acti a : 
CU ee mr CN ET 
Law Ist systematic treatise 
on Canon Law. 
6, Peter Lombard (ca. 1100-1160) collected and discussed the pro- 
nouncements of the Christian Fathers in his four books of Sentences 
dealing respectively with God, the creation, the Redempti d 
the Sacraments and Last Things. In the pref ce | Pe see 
nw lGt Take’ pene er preface he compares himself 
to the poor widow o XX1. 1-4. His work became the text-book 
of theological teaching, and Bonaventura, Aquinas, and other wrote 
commentaries On It. 
7, Solomon. I Kings ii. 12. “There is a dispute amongst certain holy 
men and theologians whether he [Solomon] be damned or saved” 
(Petrus Alighier:). 
g, As sure as Scripture. _ 
g. Dionysius the Areopagite. See Acts xvii. 34. (Cf. Canto xxviii.) 
The works on the Celestial Hierarchy, etc., that went under his 
name are now supposed to date from the sth or 6th century. 
to. Probably Paulus Orosius (early 5th century), whose Historia 
adversus Paganos was an apologetic treatise written in connection 
with Augustine’s De Civitate Dei to disarm the Pagan contention 
that Christianity had ruined the Roman Empire. : 
11. Boethius (ca. 475-525), Whose penetrating influence on Dante is 
to be traced everywhere. Cf. Conv. ii. 13, and many other passages. 
When in prison, in Pavia, condemned to death by Theodoric, he 
wrote the Consolation of Philosophy, a book of noble Pagan moral- 
ity and religion, maintaining that even in this world, and as judged 
by human reason, the life of the virtuous man is to be preferred 
before that of the vicious, and the ways of God to man may be 
justified. Thus he supplemented the exclusive reliance of Christian 
writers on the compensations of a future life, and on, revealed, as 
distinct from philosophical truth. The medieval consciousness, un- 
critical as usual, but with a correct enough instinct, laid hold of 
this welcome supplement without perceiving its essentially Pagan 
presentation, and so found room for Boethius amongst the Christian 
teachers. The process was facilitated by the fact that Boethius moved 
in Christian circles, had, in his youth, written certain theological 
tracts in defence of Christian orthodoxy against Eutychian and other 
heresies (dealing with the questions at issue from the philosophical 
point of view), and appears never to have separated himself from 
the Christian communion, though his spiritual life was fed entirely 
from Pagan sources. The authenticity of his theological treatises, 


though raised above all reasonable doubt, is still occasionally dis- 


puted. | ‘ 
Special prominence is given in the last book of the Consolation 


] iliati ’s fore- 
of Philosophy to the problem of the reconciliation of God's 
knowledge with Pants free will. Boethius treats 1t very fully and 


with great beauty: In substance the answer Is that God’s knowledge 


of the future no more determines it than does his knowledge of the 


past, and that indeed the distinction between fore-knowledge and 
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after-knowledge does not apply to God at all, since he isn 

to the condition of time. The distinction between divine Bs Subject 
knowledge absorbs the lesser distinction between fore~ and IUMan 
knowledge, and if we are to inquire into the relations in qu after. 
all, it must be by trying to form some conception of yestion at 
plane of the divine knowledge in general, not by tormentin r 
selves as to the specific implications of God’s fore-knowled 2 ,cur 
in this connection that Boethius gives the definition of etern; ©. Tt 

became classical: “Whatsoever, therefore, comprehendeth aay that 
. sesseth the whole plenitude of unlimited life at once, to are 
nought of the future is wanting, and from which nought of the ich 
hath flowed away, this may rightly be deemed eternal.” Cf Gs 
xxii. Argument and note 5 together with the other passages ches 
referred to. Te 
12. Cieldauro (Golden Ceiling) is a name of St. Peter’s church " 


avia. 
13. Isidore of Seville (ca. 560-636), the author of a great Cyclopedia 
Bede the Venerable (ca. 73°73 5). Richard of St. Victor (d. 1173) 
wrote a treatise entitled De Contemplatione. Cf. Epist. ad Can. 
Grand., § 28. See further, Canto xil, ote 25. 
14. Sigier of Brabant (d. probably about 1283), a professor in the 
University of Paris, where the Rue du Fouarre ran “close to the 
river, in the region which is sull known as the Quartier Latin, and 
was the centre of the Arts Schools at Paris” (Toynbee). He took a 
leading part in the disputes between the mendicant orders and the 
University, and ‘it is noteworthy that Thomas Aquinas himself was 
one of his chief opponents. He met his death (apparently by an 
assassin’s dagger) at the Papal court at Orvieto, but exactly when 
does not appear. 
15. Spouse of God = the Church. 
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eA N  Onmaae! 


Contrast between earth and heaven. Thomas, reading Dante's 
thoughts, renews his discourse in order to remove certain difficulties 
Providence raised up Francis and Dominic te succour the Church. 
From Assisi Francis rose sun-like, even as the sun in which acter 
and Poet are now discoursing rises to mortals from Ganges or else- 
where according to the place of their abode. His marriage with 
poverty. The founding and confirming of his order. He preaches to 
the Soldan, receives the stigmata, and dies commending his bride to 
his disciples. If he was such, what must Dominic have been, seeing 
that be was worthy to be his colleague. But almost all bis followers 
are degenerate. 





INSENSATE care of mortals! Oh how false the argu- 
ments which make thee downward beat thy wings! 

One was following after law, and one aphorisms,’ one 
was pursuing priesthood, and one dominion by violence or 
by quibbles, 

and another plunder, and another civil business, and one, 
tangled in the pleasures of the flesh, was moiling, and one 
abandoned him to ease; 

the whilst, from all these things released, with Beatrice 
up in heaven thus gloriously was I received, 

When each had come again to that point of the circle 
whereat he was before, he stayed him, as the taper in its 
stand, 

And within that light which first had spoken to me I 
heard smiling begin, as it grew brighter: 

“Even as I glow with its ray, so, gazing Into the Eternal 


Light, I apprehend whence thou dost take occasion for thy 
thoughts. . 

Thou questionest and wouldst fain discern, 1n such open 
and dispread discourse as may be level to thine understand- 
Ing, my utterance 3 


wherein I said but now: Where is good fattening, and 
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wherein I said: No second ever rose; and here we need t 
make precise distinction.® 0 

The providence which governeth the wor 
counsel wherein every creature’s gaze must Stay, 
e’er it reach the bottom,— 

in order that the spouse of him, who with loud Cries 
espoused her with the blessed blood, might go toward her 
delight 

Se within herself and faithfuller to him, two Princes 
did ordain on her behalf, who on this side and that should 
be for guides. 

The one was all seraphic in his ardour, the other by his 
wisdom was on earth a splendour of cherubic light.4 

Of one will I discourse, because of both the two he 
speaketh who doth either praise, which so he will; for to 
one end their works. 

Between Tupino and the stream® that drops from the hill 
chosen by the blessed Ubaldo,° a fertile slope hangs froma 
lofty mount, 

wherefrom Perugia feeleth cold and heat through Porta 
Sole,‘ and behind it waileth Nocera, for the heavy yoke, 
and Gualdo.® 

From this slope, where most it breaks the steepness of 
decline, was born into the world a sun, even as is this some 
whiles from Ganges. 

' Wherefore who speaketh of that place, let him not say 
Assisi,® twere to speak short, but Orient, would he name it 
right. 

Not yet was he far distant from his rising when he be- 
gan to make the earth to feel from his great power a cer- 
tain strengthening; 

for in his youth? for such a lady did he rush into wat 
against his father,12 to whom, as unto death, not one un- 
bars the gate of his good pleasure: 

_and in the spiritual court that had rule over him, and in 
his father’s presence he was united to her, and then from 
day to day loved her more strongly. 

She, reft of her first husband,!2 a thousand and 2 hun- 


dred years and more, despised, obscure, even till him stoo 
Without invitation. , 


ld —With 
defeated, 
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And nought availed her the report that she was found 
unterrified together with Amyclas,!8 when sounded th 
man’s voice, who struck all the world with terror: . 

and nought availed her to have been so constant and 
undaunted, that she, when Mary stayed below, mounted 
the cross with Christ. J 

But, lest I should proceed too covertly, Francis and Poy- 
erty as these two lovers now accept in speech outspread. 

Their harmony and joyous semblance, made love and 
wonder and tender looks the cause of sacred thoughts; 

so that the venerable Bernard first cast off his sandals 
and ran to follow so great peace, and as he ran him thought 
him all too slow. 

Oh wealth unrecognized; oh fertile good! Unsandals 
him Egidius, unsandals him Sylvester, following the 
spouse, so doth the bride delight. 

Thence took his way, this father and this master, to- 
gether with his lady, and with the household already bind- 
ing on the humble cord;*® 

nor abjectness of heart weighed down his brow, that he - 
was Pietro Bernadone’s son, nor that he seemed so marvel- 
lous despised. 

But royally his stern intent to Innocent revealed he, and 
from him had the first!® imprint upon his Order. 

When the poor folk increased, after his track whose 
marvellous life were better sung in heaven’s glory,” 

then was the holy will of this chief shepherd circled 
with a second}® crown by Honorius at the eternal inspir- 
ation. 

And when, in thirst of martyrdom, in the proud pres- 
ence of the Soldan, he preached Christ and his followers; 

and because he found the folk too crude against conver 
sion, Act to stay in vain,—returned to gather fruit from 
the Italian herbage; 

then on the Fae rock18 between Tiber and Arno, nom 
Christ did he receive that final?® imprint which his Ams 
two years carried. oe : 

When it pleased him who for such good ordain ae 
to draw him up to his reward which he had earned 1 


ing himself lowly, an 
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to his brethren; as to his right heirs, his dearest lad 
commended, and bade that they should love her faithful] 

and from her bosom the illustrious soul willed to q enare 
turning to its own realm, and for its body would no other 
bier.?® 

Think now what he was, who was a worthy Colleague20 
to maintain the bark of Peter in deep sea towards the right 
sign! 

Nae such was our patriarch; wherefore who followeth 
him as he commandeth, thou must perceive, loadeth him 
with good wares. 

But his flock hath grown so greedy for new viands, it 
may not be but that through divers glades it strayeth; 

and the more his sheep distant and wandering depart 
from him, the emptier of milk they return foldwards. 

There are of them, indeed, who fear the loss and cleave 
close to the shepherd, but they are so few that little cloth 
doth furnish forth their cowls. 

Now if my words have not been faint, if thy listening 
hath been attent, if thou call back to mind what I have said, 

in part thy will must now be satisfied, for thou shalt see 
the plant from which they whittle, and thou shalt see the 
rebuke* that is intended in: Where is good fattening if 
there be no straying.” | 


1. Aphorisms. The name of a celebrated work of Hippocrates (460- 
357 B.c.). Hence equivalent to wedicine. : 

2. See Canto x. 

3. Cf. Canto xiii. To “distinguish” is a technical term of logic. It con- 


sists 1n showing that the inference is not correct though the prem- 
ises are true, because there is a difference between the sense in which 
a word is used in the true premise and the sense in which alone it 
would justify the false conclusion. If an argument is refuted by 
denying one of the premises the process is called interemption = 
“destruction.” Cf. De Monarchia, iii. 4. 

4. The Seraphs, in popular estimate, are symbolical of love and the 
Cherubs of knowledge. Hence Francis (1182-1226), known as the 
Seraphic Father, and Dominic (1 170-1221) are respectively akin to 
them. But see Canto XXVIll, 20%e 13. 

5. [he Chiascio. ° 
6. Ubaldo (bishop of Gubbio, d. 1160) selected this hill for his 
hermitage, but (according to Scartazzini) was never able to carly 
out his intention of retiring to it. Hence the term chosen. 

7- Porta Sole, the eastern gate of Perugia. 
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¢, They were under the Angevi 
Canto vi, vote 11. But others vic ese ated by Dante. Cf 
oke as referring to the barren Esters ability) interpret heavy 
‘Dante uses Ascesi, an old form of Agia of Monte Subasio. i 
“y have ascended.” A play upon the ten may be translated 
Orient, is found by some commentators The » IN Connection with 
to the rising Sun is ancient and widespread “Clotieen of Francis 
bearer and as the morning star, yea, even‘as the lowing as the light- 
ing, cleansing and fertilizing the world like so Tsing Sun, illuminat- 
Francis seen to arise,” says the Prologue of o oe eth luminary, was 
10. He was about twenty-four when he he ne of the earliest Lives. 
u1.In the early biographies of Francis Gnciagin woo Poverty. 
popular stories of him) with which every reade 5 ate MiGTetHFOE 
familiar, we are told how he fell in love with P ante should be 
father indignantly sought to reclaim him; how Eevee’ how his 
Bishop, stripped himself naked before him, givin sppered to the 
father Pietro Bernadone that which was his ara Pate He eel 
to his heavenly father, and thus publicly espousin Davee muses 
Bernard, the nobleman of Assisi, was converted bas iat how 
devotions; how Egidius whose thoughts were already Satente + 
the world flung himself at the feet of Francis and aaplared nea 
receive him as a companion; how Sylvester, the priest, tried to Enea 
him over some stones he had from him with which to repair a 
church and was overcome by his unworldly generosity; how he 
rejoiced in all suffering and humiliation; how he loved and rejoiced 
in all God’s creatures; how two successive Popes sanctioned his — 
Order (1210 (?) and 1223); how he preached to the Soldan in 
Egypt; and finally, how he received the stigmata or impress of the 
nails and the lance as a testimony to his oneness of spirit with Christ 
(b. 1182, d. 1226). 
12. Jesus Christ. 
13. Lucan tells how Cesar found the fisherman, Amyclas, lying on a 
bed of seaweed, undismayed when he roused him to demand his 
services, and unmoved by the revolutions of the times, secure in his 
poverty. 
14. Nearly all the MSS. read pianse (wept) for salse (rose) and the 
best modern editions for the most part follow them. Dr. Moore, 
however (rightly as we think), adheres to the reading we have 
adopted. It is supported not only by internal evidence, but by some 
of the old commentators and by the analogy of the ancient prayer 
for Poverty ascribed to St. Francis, in which are the words “when 
thy very mother, because the cross was 50 high... could not come 
at thee, Lady Poverty, embraced thee more closely,” etc. 


15. The rope girdle worn by the Franciscans. 
16. Note the first, second, final. » 
n heaven that the song of praise 


iz An enigmatical phrase, since itis 1 
S being sung. Cf. Canto xil. 
18. Alvernia., 
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19. “And when he had blessed the brothers he had the 
ate and place him naked on the ground” (Old Bicaaahe ce his 
20.St. Thomas now passes to his own founder, Dominic "es 
bukes the degenerate Dominicans. Cf. Canto xii, note 29.” and re. 
21. Another reading of the original is coreggier, which would 
the Dominican (that is, one girt with the leather thong), and Mean 
refer either to the speaker (St. Thomas) himself or to an Dowd 
nican who might reprove his order in this way. y Vomi- 
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Gel! NT) Osea eeiaen 


A second circle of lights encloses the first and—with music wh 

our sweetest strains are but as the reflection—the two, like ae 
allels of a double rainbow, circle Dante and Beatrice, first ee 
and then at rest. Like the needle of the compass to the north sland 
Dante is swept round to one of the new-come lights at the sound of 
its voice. It is Bonaventura, the Franciscan, who undertakes the en- 
conium of Dominic, just as Thomas, the Dominican, bad pronounced 
that of Francis. Dominic’s zeal for true learning and against heresy. 
If he was such, what must his colleague have been? But his disciples 
are ruined by the extremes of the strict and lax schools of obser- 
vance. Bonaventura names himself and the other lights that circle 
with him. 





SOON AS the blessed flame had taken up the final word 
to speak, began the sacred millstone to revolve, 
and in its rolling had not turned full round ere a second, 
circling, embraced it and struck motion to its motion and 
song to its song; 
song which so far surpasseth our Muses, our Sirens, in 
those sweet tubes, as the first splendour that which it back 
throweth.? 
As sweep o’er the thin mist two bows, parallel and like 
in colour, when Juno maketh behest to her handmaiden, 
the one without born from the one within—in fashion of 
the speech of that wandering nymph whom love con- 
sumed as the sun doth the vapours,- |, r 
making folk here on earth foreknow, in virtue of the 
peapact that God made with Noah, that the world never 
shall be drowned again;® . 
So of those cama! roses revolved around us ave two 
garlands, and so the outmost answered to the other. ek 
Soon as the dance and high great eee sree SON 
and flashing light with light, glacsoms ee vill had stilled 
accordant at a point of ane and act 0 
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them, like to the eyes which at the pleasure tha 
them must needs be closed and lifted in accord, 

from out the heart of one of the new lights there moved 
a voice which made me seem the needle to the star in turp_ 
ing me to where it was; 

and it began:® “the love which maketh me beautify] 
draweth me to discourse of the other chief, on whose ac- 
count such fair utterance is made to us concerning mine.® 

Meet is it that wherever is the one the other be led in 
that, as they warred together, so may their glory shine in 
union. 

Christ’s army, which it cost so dear to re-equip, was 
following the standard, laggard, fearsome and thin-ranked: 

when the Emperor who ever reigneth took counsel for 
his soldiery that was in peril, of his grace only, not that it 
was worthy; 

and, as hath been said, came to the succour of his spouse 
with two champions, at whose doing, at whose saying, the 
straggling squadron gathered itself again. 

To-wards that part where sweet Zephyr riseth to open 
the new leaves, wherewith Europe seeth herself reclad, 

not far off from the smiting of the waves, behind the 
which, because of their long stretch, the sun sometimes 
hideth himself from all, 

the fortune-favoured Calahorra™ sitteth under protec- 
tion of the mighty shield, whereon submits the lion, and 
subdueth.® 

Therewithin was born the amorous frere of the Chris- 
tian faith, the sacred athlete, benignant to his own and 
cruel to his foes;® : 
_ and, so soon as created, his mind was so replete with liv- 
ing virtue, that in his mother’s womb he made her proph- 
etess.1° 

When the espousals were complete at the sacred font, 
betwixt him and the faith, where they gave dower of mu- 
tual salvation,!# 

the lady who for him gave the assent saw in her sleep the 
marvellous fruit destined to issue from him and from his 
heirs; | 7 

and that he might in very construing be what he was” 
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-*+ from up here moved th all hi; 
ve adjective of him whose he all was. y the posses- 


Dominic was he named; and I speak of him a 
ie whom Christ chose for his orchard, slots 

Well did he show himself a messenger and a familiar of 
Christ, for the first love made manifest in him was to th 
Erst counsel that Christ gave.’* | ae 

Many a time, silent and awake, was he found on the 
door, by her who nursed him, as who should say, Jt was 
for this I came. ? 

Oh father his, Felice!* in good sooth! Oh mother his, 
Gjovanna*® in good sooth, if the word means, translated, 
what they say! 

Not for the world for whose sake now men toil after 
him of Ostia and Thaddeus,1° but for love of the true 
manna, 

in short season he became a mighty teacher, such that 
he set him to go round the vineyard, which soon turneth 

ray if the vine-dresser be to blame; 

and from the seat which erst was more benign to the just 
poor—not in itself, but in him who sitteth on it, and de- 
generateth—* | 

not to dispense or two Of three for six, not for the for- 
tune of the next vacancy, not for the tithes belonging to 
God’s poor," 

he made demand; but for leave against the erring world 
to fight for that seed wherefrom these four and twenty 
plants ensheaf thee. , 

Then with teaching and with will together, with the 
apostolic office he moved forth,2® like a torrent that a deep 
vein out-presseth, 

_and his rush smote amongst rhe stumps of heresy most 
livingly where the resistances Were grossest. hk 

From him then diverse streamlets sprung, whereby ae 
ratolic orchard is so watered that its shrubs have the 
uller life. é 

If such was the one wheel of the chariot™ wherein BEY 
Church defended her, and won 10 open fie 
Strife, 
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clear enough should be to thee the excellence of that 
other, concerning whom, ere my coming, Thomas Was so 
courteous. ; 

But the track which the highest part of its circumfer- 
ence took hath been so abandoned, that there now is moulq 
where once was crust. 

His household, who marched straight with feet in his 
footprints, hath turned so round, that the toe striketh on 
the heel’s imprint; _ 

and soon shall sight be had of the harvest of the ill-cyl- 
ture, when the tare shall wail that the chest is reft from it21 

I well allow that whoso should search leaf after Jeaf 
through our volume, might yet find a page where he might 
read: | azz as I was wont; 

but not from Casale, nor from Acquasparta shall he be, 
whence come such to our Scripture that the one shirketh, 
the other draweth it yet tighter.7* 

I am the life of Bonaventura of Bagnoregio, who in the 
great offices did ever place behind the left-hand care.?8 

Illuminato and Augustine** are here, who were of the 
first unshod poor brethren, that with the cord made them- 
selves friends to God. | 

Hugh of St. Victor? is here with them, and Pietro Man- 
giadore, and Pietro Ispano,?® who giveth light below in 
twelve booklets; | | 

Nathan the prophet, the metropolitan Chrysostom, and 
Anselm, and that Donatus?’ who deigned to set his hand to 
the first art; | 

Rabanus”s is here, and there shineth at my side the Cala- 
brian abbot Joachim,” dowed with prophetic spirit. . 

To emulous speech of so great paladin moved me the 
enkindled courtesy. of brother Thomas and his well-judged 
discourse, and moved this company with me.” 


1. The horizontal sweep of a millstone is contrasted with the vertical 
mouon of a wheel in Conv. iii. 5. The Apostles are frequently repre 
sented in art as working the Divine mill, and it may be under the 1n- 
fluence of this association, as well as the direct fascination of the 
sight of a mill at work, that Dante compares the circling of thes? 
lights of the Church to the sweep of a millstone. d 
2. The reference is general. “Every song and every note produce 
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-. che throat or in the tubes of musical in : 

reflection of the peayeny music.” struments is but a faint 
“This passage is often cited to illustrate Dante’ 
7 simile within another. The two circles of yee of packing 
double rainbow (Juno’s handmaid ="Iris — R were like a 


> . —_ ai 
rainbow is like the echo of another, and the Seah fand one 
sumed by love as vapours are consumed by the Sun. Note byesreons 


‘tic combination of Pa 
Gf. Gen. x. 3-17. 28 mythology and Hebrew legend. 
“The Italian presents a difficulty; wltima = See)? ; 
Fon outside inwards), being used for intima they roe MEER 
5, The speaker is Bonaventura (1221-1274), known as the Seraphic 
Doctor. He became General of the Franciscans in 1256 E 

6. Cf. balance of this canto, and motes 20-26. 

1 Calahorra, in Spain, not far from the Gulf of Gascony. 

g, The royal arms of Castile bear a castle in the first and third quar- 
ters, and a lion in the second and fourth. Thus on one side of the 
shield the lion is subdued by the castle, and on the other subdues it. 
9. Of Dominic (1170-1221) comparatively little is known, but it 
presents a striking parallel and contrast to Francis. Dominic was a 
man of learning, and Francis was unlettered. Dominic’s concern was 
for soundness of the faith, and Francis was given to deeds of love. 
Dominic’s most characteristic work was the attempted conversion of 
the Albigensian heretics, and the stimulating of theological study at 
the universities, that of Francis tending the lepers of Italy. Dominic 
embraced poverty as a pledge of Apostolic zeal, and Francis for pure 
love of her; that is to say, from a sense that the more we have the 
less we can be, and a passionate joy in coming into naked contact 
with God and nature. ; é 

For the rest, Dominic did mot found the Inquisition; he did not 
take any considerable part in the persecution of the Albigenses 
(though he was united in close friendship with Folco, who did. 
Cf. Canto ix, note 14); he did not introduce the use of the Rosary, 
and he did mot utter the well-known rebuke of the pomp and 
luxury of the Papal legates, but listened to it as his Sten 
Didacus delivered it. Very little of his‘ biography, as usually 4 
is left after this; but that little shows him as a man of boundless 
love and compassion. When a student, he sold his boo i a Stee 
of famine to give to the poor; he once offered to se nis : 
redeem a captive; and his “frequent and special prayer 


was for the gift of true charity. 

10. “His meer when pregnant dreamed that she had in be wont 
a dog-whelp, with a torch in his mouth, whereby to set the 

aflame when he should come into light (Brev. Regan narinie 
11. “For the lady who held him at his bapusm dream Lae eared ia 
himself had a most bright star on his brow, which tu 


the world” (Be 
, envenuto). wet 7 NES 
12, Dominicus (the possessive adjective of Dominus) 
to the Lord.” 
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13. The counsel of poverty (Matt. xix. 21, whence the phrase « 
: 4b of perfection”). Thomas Aquinas, while distinguishing beset 
the precepts and the counsels of Christ, says that the latter may a 
be reduced to three—Poverty, Continence and Obedience The 
“first” counsel, then, is Poverty. geen 
14. Felice = favoured by fortune. 
15. Giovanna is translated by Jerome “grace of the Lord.” Ir js curi 
ous that Bonventura in heaven is still dependent on Jerome for his 
Hebrew (cf. Canto xi, but also iv, mote 7). ~ 
16. Henry of Susa, who became Cardinal Bishop of Ostia in 126; 
was a commentator on the Decretals. Cf. Canto ix, note 19, Traddeus 
was a celebrated writer on medical subjects, who died in 1303, He 
was the author of the Italian translation of Aristotle’s Ethics, which 
Dante cites as a warning (Comv. i. 10). The meaning is, of course 
that Dominic studied not to qualify for a lucrative profession, but to 
come at the truth. Cf. Canto xi. 
17.A marked case of severing the ideal Papacy from the actual 
Popes. The Papacy, i7 itself is as benign to the poor as ever: but the 
degenerate Pope (Boniface VIII) makes it manifest itself in other 
ashion. 
18. His application was not for leave to plunder on condition of 
paying a third or a half of the plunder to pious purposes, nor a peti- 
tion for the first fat appointment that should fall vacant, or for leave 
to apply the tithes to his own purposes. The erring world = the 
heretics, notably the Albigenses, against whom Dominic’s efforts 
were mainly directed. 
19. He obtained the sanction of his order from Honorius III in 1216. 
20. [he panegyric on Francis is pronounced by a Dominican, and 
that on Dominic by a Franciscan (whereas the denunciation of the 
unworthy Dominicans and Franciscans is in each case pronounced 
by one of themselves). Thus Dante foreshadowed what afterwards 
became a general usage, viz., for a Dominican to read mass in a 
Franciscan convent on their founder’s day (Oct. 4), and a Fran- 
ciscan to do the like for a Dominican convent on their founder’s day 
(Aug. 4). 
21.Cf. Matt. xiii. 30. : 
22. From the moment of the death of Francis disputes as to the lax 
or strict observance of the rule devastated the Order. They have 
left their trace on all the earliest biographies. In Dante’s time Uber- 
tno of Cassale (1259-1338) was one of the leaders of the “Spirituals, 
or party of the strict observance. Matteo d’Acquasparta, who was 
elected General of the Order in 1287, and who was sent to Florence 
In 1300 and again in 1301 by Boniface VIII (see Gardner, i, “the 
Jubilee,” etc., and Villani, viii, § 40, 43, 49) as pacificator, introduce 
relaxations into the discipline of the Order. Dante here makes Bona- 
_ ventura (who was General from 1256 to 1274, and who, as a matter 
of fact, pursued a conciliatory policy) plead for the via media, 
against both extremes. In Dante’s own time there had been an elabo- 
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¢ appeal to Clement V to settle the affa; 
reulted in the issuing of the Bull Exivi eres he Order, which 
33. Left-hand care —temporal affairs. There is q Story of 
ura, on a certain visitation, spending hours with 4 Ty 0 Bonaven- 
can, answering his questions and removing his diffi aes Francis- 
anions urged him to leave him and continue his ‘Oia His com- 
disobey My master?” he answered. He took his ti Hered Shall | 
seriously. owl ae Of minister 
34, [lluminato. (who accompanied Francis t 
Augustine, joined the Order in 1210. Possibly weet ey Land) and 
cate the significance of a man’s life as teaching: though he vindi- 
not (as Benvenuto says) unlettered men. : y were 
25.5t. Victor was an abbey in Paris, which became the centre of 
the old-fashioned and conservative learning as distinguished re O 
the Aristotelian and scholastic learning. Hugo (ca. 1097-1141) pone 
one of its greatest lights. He was the teacher of Richard es aa of 
Peter Lombard. Cf. Canto_x. , 
26, Peter “the devourer” of books (d. 1179) was the author of the 


Historia Scholastica, a paraphrase of the Scriptures, a French trans-_° 


lation of which was very widely known in the Middle Ages. He 
became Chancellor of the University of Paris in 1164. Petrus His- 
panus, afterwards Pope John XXI, was the author of a little cram 
book of logic, which retained its popularity deep into the Renais- 
sance period. It is from it that the well-known Memoria Technica 
verses, Barbara Celarent, etc., are derived; though whether he in- 
vented them or not Js a matter of dispute. 
27. John Chrysostom, or Golden Mouth (ca. 344-407), Archbishop 
of Constantinople, renowned for his fearless eloquence, denounced 
the vices of the court, and was persecuted and exiled by the Empress 
Eudoxia in consequence. No doubt his collocation with Nathan, 
who denounced David’s sin (2 Sa7. xii), is designed. Anselm (1033- 
109), Archbishop of Canterbury, is known as the second father of 
scholasticism, Scotus Erigena (gth century) being the first. Both 
alike endeavoured to show that the contents of natural reason and 
of revealed truth coincide. Donatus (fl. middle of 4th century) was 
the author of the grammar in current use, though the far more 
elaborate work of Priscian (fl. 500) was always recognized as the 
typical grammar. Priscian is mentioned in /7f. xv. 
28.Rabanus Maurus (ca. 766-856), Bishop of Mayence. He com- 
piled, amongst other works, a cyclopedia De universo in EGA 
two books. In the unsettled state of theology at the ume, and in his 
zeal for orthodoxy, he came nigh himself to falling unawares into 
eresies concerning Predestination. | 3 
29. Joachim (ca. 1 oie 202) was the reputed author of nen propls 
ecies. He was also the first preacher of the doctrine rat g g (New 
sation of the Father (Old Testament) and of we followed by 
‘stament, and the Church as an institution) woud ereerion an 
€ dispensation of the Holy Spirit, the perio a oe This was 
teedom, without the necessity of disciplinary insu 
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the “Everlasting Gospel”—a dispensation, not a book. Joach; 

a Cistercian, not a Franciscan; but the Franciscan USB inteal 1M Wa 

much influenced by him, and one of them, Gerardus by ati S” Were 
a book entitled Introduction to the Everlasting Gospel, « Tas Wrote 
henceforth became a feature of the extreme Spiritual mm achism” 
among the Franciscans, and as such was opposed by Bonavoment 
Cf. Canto x, note 14. entura, 
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The four and twenty brightest stars o 
crowns, will give a feeble image of thet 
Dante and his guide. They sing of th 
nature of God and of the two natures 
Then they pause again, and Thomas 
Dante’s perplexity: “Did not both Adam and Christ possess all hu- 
man knowledge in perfection? How then can it he that none ever 
rose to equal Solomon's wisdom?” Behold the answer: All mortal 
and immortal things are but a reflection of the divine Idea—i.e. of 
the loving self-utterance of the Divine Power—which remains noe in 
itself while it is broken into countless manifestations.But the imiprint- 
ing influences of heaven and the imprinted matter of earth are not 
always in equally propitious babit, and hence individual diversities 


f heaven, ranged in two 
Wo circles that sWept round 
e Three Persons in the one 
in the one Person of Christ. 
once more speaks. He reads 


of excellence. But matter was perfectly disposed and the beaven was . 


in supreme excellence of power when Adam was created and when 
the Virgin conceived. Therefore Dante’s initial supposition is true. 
But there is no contradiction; for Solomon desired not astronomical, 
nor logical, nor metaphysical, nor geometrical, but regal wisdom. 
Of all who ever rose to kingly rule (which Adam and Christ did 
not) none had such wisdom as Solomon. Let Dante take warning 
from this discussion and observe extremest caution in making un- 
qualified deductions however obvious they may appear; for when 
once we are committed our own vanity prevents us from retreating 
and we had better not have thought about a problem than so thought 
a to fortify ourselves against the truth. Philosophy and Theology 
dlike furnish sad examples. And seeming-obvious moral judgments 
may be as hasty and false as intellectual ones. 


a 


LET HIM imagine, who would grasp rightly what Inow 
beheld (and techie hold the image while I speak, like a 
rock), . 
fifteen of those stars that, in sundry regions, qi me 
*aven with such brightness as to pierce all the kni e ee? 
et him imagine that wain for which the bosom of 0 
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heaven sufficeth night and day, so that it faileth not to the 
wain-pole’s sweep, 

let him imagine the mouth of that horn which Starteth 
from the axle round which the primal circling goeth 

all to have made of themselves two signs in heaven, such 
as Minos’ daughter made when she felt the chill of death:2 

and one to have its rays within the other, and both the 
two to turn them in such fashion that one should take the 
. lead, and the other follow; 

and he shall have as though the shade of the real cop. 
stellation and the twofold dance which circled round the 
point whereat I was; 

for it as far transcendeth our use as doth transcend the 
movement of Chiana the motion of that heaven which all 
the rest surpasseth.” 

There did they sing, not Bacchus, and not Pzan, but 
three Persons in the divine nature, and it and the human 
nature in one Person. 

The song and wheeling’ had fulfilled their measure, and 
to us turned their heed those sacred torches, rejoicing as 
they passed from charge to charge. 

Then ’mid the harmonious divinities silence was broken 
by the light wherein the wondrous life of the poor man of 
God had been rehearsed to me, 

which said: “Since the one sheaf is thrashed, and its seed 
stored already, to beat out the other sweet love inviteth 
me.® 

Thou holdest that into the breast wherefrom the rib was 
drawn to form the beauteous cheek for whose palate all 
the world doth pay, | 

_and into that which, thrust by the lance, made satisfac- 
tion both for past and future, such as to turn the scale 
against all trespass, 

such light as human nature may receive was all infused 
by that same Worth which made the one and the other. 

And so thou wonderest at what I said above, when I de- 
clared the good enclosed in the fifth light ne’er to have had 
a second. 

Now ope thine eyes to what I answer thee, and thou 
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see what thou believest a 
ov as centre in the circle. nd what I say, Strike on the 
That which dieth not, and that which cq 
save the reglow* of that Idea which our 
doth beget; 
for that living Light which so outgoeth from its Source 


that it departeth not therefrom, nor from the : 
maketh three with them,® Love that 


n die, is nought 
Sire, in Loving, 


doth, of its goodness, focus its own raying, as though re- 


flected, in nine existences, eternally abiding one. 

Thence it descendeth to the remotest potencies. down 
from act to act, becoming such as maketh now mere brief 
contingencies; | 

by which contingencies I understand the generated 
things which are produced from seed, or seedless, by the 
moving heaven. 

The wax of these, and that which mouldeth it, standeth 
not in one mode, and therefore, ’neath the ideal stamp, is 
more and less transparent;® 

whence cometh, that one same tree in kind better and 
worse doth fruit; and ye are born with diverse genius. 

Were the wax exactly moulded, and were the heaven in 
its supremest virtue, the light of the signet would be all 
apparent; 

but nature ever furnisheth it faulty, doing as doth the 
artist who hath the knack of the art and a trembling hand. 


Wherefore if the warm Love, if the clear Vision, of the - 


primal Power dispose and stamp, entire perfection 1s ac- 
quired there.” 

Thus was the clay? made worthy once of the full animal 
perfection; and thus the Virgin was impregnated, 

erefore I sanction thine opinion that human nature 

never was, nor shall be, such as in those two persons. : 

Now, should I proceed no further, how then was he 
without a peer?’ were the beginning of thy wor ds. : 

But, that what now appeareth not may be Se 
think who he was, and what the cause which moved hi 
when he was bidden: ‘Choose,’—to make demand. fie 

have not spoken so but that thou mayst perc 
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was a king, who chose such wit that as a king he might be 
adequate; ; 

not to know the number in which exist the mover SPirits 
here above, nor if a necessary and a contingent Premise can 
ever give a necessary conclusion; a”: 

nor whether we must grant a prizzez motum; nor 
whether in a semi-circle can be constructed a triangle thar 
shall have no right angle.?° 

Wherefore, (if this and all that I have said thoy note) 
that insight without peer whereon the arrow of My inten- 
tion smiteth, is regal prudence. 

And if to rose thou turn discerning eyes, thou shalt see 
that it hath respect only to kings, the which are many and 
the good ones few. 

Thus qualified do thou accept my saying; and so it may 
consist with what thou holdest of the first father and of 
our delight. 

And let this ever be lead to thy feet, to make thee move 
slow, like a weary man; both to the yea and nay thou seest 
not; . 
for he is right low down amongst the fools who maketh 
affirmation or negation without distinction between case 
and case;24 “3 

wherefore it chanceth many times swift-formed opinion 
leaneth the wrong way, and then conceit bindeth the in- 
tellect. | ¢ OF 

Far worse than vainly doth he leave the shore, since he 
retureth not as he puts forth, who fisheth for the truth 
and hath not the art; 

and of this to the world are open proofs, Parmenides, 
Melissus, Bryson,!? and the host who still were going, but 
they knew not whither. 

So did Sabellius and Arius,!8 and those fools who were as 
swords unto the Scripture, in making the straight coun-_ 
tenances crooked.14 | 

Let not folk yet be too secure in judgment, as who 
should count the ears upon the field ere they be ripe; 

for I have seen first all the winter through the thorn dis- 
play itself hard and forbidding and then upon its summit 
bear the rose; - rf) 
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and I have seen ere now a ship fare Fron _ 
over the sea through her entire raight and swift 


course, an 
jst, entering the harbour mouth. Perish at the 


Let not Dame Bertha or Squire Martin® think if ¢] 
perceive one steal and one make Offering, they therefar. 


see them as in the divine counsel; for the 
ge and the other fall.” eae gy etrmay. 


, The seven bright stars of the Great Bear 
never sets), the two brightest of the Little Be 
ion the pole-star belongs), and fifteen others, not specified, mak 
the twenty-four required; and the reader is to imagine. e 
gine them all 

arranged in a double Ariadne’s crown. 
2. The Chiana in Dante's time made its sluggish way southward to 
the Tiber through pesuiferous swamps. It is taken as the type of the 
slowest motion, as the whirling of the primum mobile {s of the 
swiftest. 
3.Cf. Cantos x and xi. 
4.Dante is careful in his use of splendor to signify reflected light 
(see Canto i, ote 1). All created things, then, are reflections of the 
Word, or Idea, of God. Reflection and refraction are not clearly 
differentiated; and created things are spoken of as the points on 
which the rays of God are focussed, though the conception of the 
mirror is still retained. The “nine existences” we take to be the nine 
heavens, which, as immediate creations of God, are not subject to 
change. But as the divine light descends upon and vivifies the re- 
moter and duller potentialities of the materia prima, successively 
realizing their possibilities, the result is contingent and short-lived. 

mpare with the whole passage, Cantos i, ii, vii and xxix; and note 
that in the present passage and the lines that follow, the veiled dual- 
im, which may constantly be traced in Dante’s conception of the 
universe, becomes particularly prominent. The prima materia, 
though explicitly declared in Cantos vii and xxix, to be the direct 
creation of God, is here and elsewhere treated as something ex- 
ternal, on which his power acts and which answers only imperfectly 
tot. Cf. De Monarchia, ii. 2, Conv. iii. 12, and Purg. xxvii. " 
5: Ue Son emanating from the Father without separation from him 
orirom the Holy Ghost. . 
6. "The better Hevea the material the more completely it lets the 
ideal shine through it, when under the impress of the seal. 

Sheet ys Oe nates ion (which is grammat- 

/: “he original is ambiguous. The translation Cena 
uy Somewhat hazardous) takes it to mean a ' oie Deity.i2 
oerepared and the stamp impressed immediately DY 

rect result will ensue. 
j e ony out of which Adam was made. | 

ye | ANlngs ill, 5-15. here re- 
fe © disrespect is intended to the branches ey or scien- 
tted to. Solomon asked for practical, not phi 
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tific, wisdom. The explanation, however, apart fro 
is unsatisfactory; since the supreme position of So] 
the sages and doctors of the Church hardly lends 

Conv. ii. 6. The problem of the contingent premise may be stated 
thus: It is a general principle that no limitation that occurs ; 

either of the premises can be escaped in the conclusion. Th 
if either of the premises is negative you cannot get a positive con. 
clusion; if either of them is particular you cannot get a general 
conclusion; if either is contingent you cannot get a necessary con. 
clusion. For instance, from “The man on whom the lot falls PUSt 
be sacrified,” and “The lot may fall on you,” you can infer: “there. 
fore you may be sacrified,” but not “therefore you must be sacri- 
ficed.” Ingenious attempts to get a necessary conclusion out of 4 
necessary and a contingent premise are exposed by the logicians 
e.g. “Anyone who may run from the foe must be a coward: some 
of these troops may run from the foe, therefore some of them must 
be cowards.” The fallacy lies in the ambiguous use of “may run 
from the foe.” In the first instance it means, “is, as a latter of fact, 
capable of running away”; in the second, “may, for anything | 
know, run away.” So that the two propositions do not hang to- 
gether, and the conclusion is invalid. Cf. Cantos i, mote 1, and xxiv, 
note 11. 

See Euclid iii. Euclid’s Elements were in Dante’s time, as in our 
own, the accepted text-book of Geometry. Cf. De Monarchia, i. 1. 
11. Cf. Canto xi, mote 3. 

12. De Monarchia, iii, They were known to Dante only through 
Aristotle’s refutations. 

13. Sabellius (d. ca. 265) confounded the persons of the Father and 
the Son; Arius (d. 336) divided their substance. 

14.Some take the allusion to be to the distorted reflections from 
the blade of a sword, others to hacking by sword-strokes. 

15. For “Martin,” as equivalent to “such an one,” compare Conv. 
i. 8 and iii. 11. And for “Bertha,” De Vulgari Eloquentia, ii. 6. 


M its subtlety 
°MON amongst 


itself to jr. Cf, 
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As vibrations pass outward and inward in a vessel filled with 
when disturbed by a blow, 50 the speech of the blessed Spirits 
from Thomas in the circumference to Beatrice in the centre, and 
then back from her to the circumference. Dante has now become 
accustomed to the spirit world freed from those limitations of cor- 
poreal sense-organs of which he is himself still conscious, and the 
perplexity is diffusing itself within him, though not yet precipitated 
into definite thought, as to how it can be that the resurrection of the 
body shall not reimipose limitations and weariness upon the now 
emancipated souls, making the very glory of heaven painful. Or will 
that glory be then tempered? Beatrice requests an answer for this 
yet unspoken and even unthought demand; and when all have sung 
a hymn of praise, Solomon tells how human nature includes body 
and soul, and therefore the disembodied soul is less complete than 
the whole person when the soul shall be reclad with the glorified 
body. When more complete it will be more pleasing to God, and 
will so receive more of bis grace (above its merit, though not given 
without relation thereto), and will thus see him more adequately 
and therefore love him more warmly and therein have greater j0Y; 
expressed in more dazzling brightness. But the organs of sense will 
be incapable of pain or weariness; no excess of delight will be be- 
yond their joyous grasp. The souls quiver in response to the refer- 
ence to the resurrection. A third circle shows itself, first in dubious 
faintness then with a sudden flash, at the very moment when Dante 
and his guide pass into the red-glowing Mars. A cross gleams white 
athwart the red planet, whereon Christ flashes in such fashion as 
tongue may not tell. Souls in light move and pass upon the limbs of 
the cross, uttering divine melody and singing hymns of victory but 
half comprehended by Dante, yet more entrancing than aught that 
be had hitherto experienced; experienced hitherto, but be had not 
yet looked upon the beloved eyes of his guide in this fifth beet 
and therefore be must not be taken, by implication, to p ee fe 
heavenly song above the ever-deepening beauty of Beatrice s eyes. 


water, 
passed 


———— ee 
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FROM CENTRE to circumference and again from oe 


cumference to centre vibrates the water in q rounded 


vessel according as ’tis smitten from without or from - 


within. . 

Into my mind this thought dropped sudden, just as the 
glorious life of Thomas held its peace, 

because of the resemblance that sprang from his dis- 
course, and then from Beatrice’s, whom to begin thus after 
him it pleased: 

“This man hath need, and telleth it you not, neither with 
voice, nor as yet with his thought, to track another truth 
unto its root. 

Tell if the light wherewith your being blossometh, eter- 
nally will cleave to you as now, 

and if it doth remain, tell how, when ye grow visible 
again, it may not grieve your vision.” 

As by access of gladness thrust and drawn, at once all 
they who circle in the dance uplift their voice and gladden 
their gestures, 

so at the eager and devoted prayer the sacred circles 
showed new joy in their revolving and their wondrous 
note. 

Whoso lamenteth that we here must die to live up yon- 
der seeth not here the refreshment of the eternal shower. 

That One and Two and Three who ever liveth and 


reigneth ever in Three and Two and One, not circum- 


scribed, but all circumscribing, - 
three times was hymned by each one of those spirits 
with such melody as were a fit reward to any merit. 

And I heard in the divinest light of the smaller circle an 
UnESS ung voice,! perchance such as the Angel’s unto 

ary, 

answering: “As long as the festival of Paradise shall be, 
so long our love shall cast round us the rays of such a gar 
ment. 

Its brightness shall keep pace with our ardour, our af 
dour with our Vision, and that shall be as great as it hath 
grace beyond its proper worth. h 

Whenas the garment of the glorified and sainted fles 
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all be resumed, our person shall be 
fone all completes 3 iI be more acceptable by 

Whereby shall grow that which the highest iv~ 
ey fo us of unearned light, light which ane fie 
wherefore the vision must needs wax, and wax th 
dour which is kindled by it, and wa : Seen 
forth from it.® y UNIS) WANED fared 
But like the coal which giveth forth the flame, and by 
its living glow o’ercometh it, so that its own appearance Is 
maintained, 

so shall this glow which doth already swathe us, be con- 
quered in appearance by the flesh which yet and yet the 
earth o’ercovereth; | 

nor shall such light have power to baffle us, for the or- 
gans of the body shall be strong to all that may delight us.” 

So swift and eager to cry Amen, meseemed, was the one 
and the other chorus, that verily they showed desire for 
their dead bodies; 

not only, as I take it, for themselves, but for their moth- 
ers and their fathers and the others who were dear, ere 
they became eternal flames.* A. 

And lo! around, of lustre equable, upsprings a shining 
beyond what was there, in fashion of a brightening hori- 
zon. 

And as, at the first rise of evening, new things-to-sce 
begin to show in heaven, so that the sight doth, yet doth 
not, seem real; 

I there began to perceive new-comle existences making a 
circle out beyond the other two circumferences. 

Oh very sparkling of the Holy Breath! how sudden and 
how glowing it became before my eyes, which, van- 

quished, might not bear it!® Al 

But Beatrice showed herself to me sd beauteous and on - 
ing, it must be left amongst those sights that followed not 
my memory. 

Theref ve my eyes regained their power to mpl em 
and I saw me transported, only with my Lacy, t© 


exalted weal. - 
Surely. did I perceive that I was more uplifted by thercn 
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kindled smile of the star which seemed to me mor 
than his wont. | 

With all the heart, and in that tongue which is one unt 
all, to God I made burnt sacrifice such as befitted this on 
given grace; 

and not yet from my bosom was drawn out the ardour 
of the sacrifice before I knew the prayer had been ac- 
cepted and propitious; 

for with such shining, and so ruddy, within two rays 
splendours appeared to me, that I exclaimed: “OQ Ggqi 
who thus dost glorify them!” 

As, pricked out with less and greater lights, between the 
poles of the universe the Milky Way so gleameth white as 
to set very sages questioning,® 

so did those rays, star-decked, make in the depth of 
Mars the venerable sign which crossing quadrant lines 
make in a circle. 

Here my memory doth outrun my wit, for that cross so 
flashed forth Christ I may not find example worthy. 

But whoso taketh his cross and followeth Christ shall 
yet forgive me what I leave unsaid, when he shall see Christ 
lighten in that glow. 

From horn to horn, from summit unto base; were mov- 
ing lights that sparkled mightily in meeting one another 
and in passing. 

So we see here, straight, twisted, swift, or slow, chang- 
ing appearance, long or short, the motes of bodies 

moving through the ray which doth sometimes streak 
the shade, which folk with skill and art contrive for their 
defence. 

And as viol and harp tuned in harmony of many cords, 
make sweet chiming to one by whom the notes are not ap- 
prehended, | 

_ So from the lights that there appeared to me was gath- 
ered on the.cross a strain that rapt me albeit I followed not 
the hymn. 7 wit 

Well] discerned it was of lofty praise, for there came t0 
me “Rise thou up and conquer,” as to who understandet 
not, but heareth. : } 


€ ruddy 
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And so was I enamoured there, tha 
’ t up till the 
had been naught that me had bound with 5 “eek ares e 


Perchance my saying may appear too bold, as slichti 

1 ‘ : ’ htin 
the delight of those fair eyes, gazing i id, as sighting 
hath repose. yes, gazing in which my longing 


But he who doth advise him how the living signets of all 


beauty have ever more effect in higher region, and that I 
there had not yet turned to them, 


may find excuse from my own accusation, brought that 
| may excuse it; and may see that I speak truth; for the 
sacred joy is not excluded here, which as it mounteth 
groweth more unalloyed. : 


1, Solomon. Cf. Canto x. 
2, Cf. Inf. vi. Aquinas says: “The soul without the body hath not 
the perfection of its nature.” 

3. Cf. Canto xxv. 

4.Bernard writes on the resurrection of the body in his treatise 
On Loving God. It is his consistent doctrine that the blessedness of 
heaven is found in the complete absorption of the soul in God, 
self-consciousness being, as it were, replaced not by unconscious- 
ness but by God-consciousness. “But if, as is not denied, they [the 
disembodied spirits of the blessed] would fain have received their 
bodies again, or at any rate desire and hope to receive them, it Is 
clear beyond question that they are not yet utterly transmuted from 
themselves, since it is admitted that there is still somewhat proper 
to themselves toward which, though it be but a little, their thought 
is deflected. Therefore, until death be swallowed up in victory, and 
the perennial light so invade the boundaries of darkness and take 
possession of them on every side that the celestial glory shine forth 
even in the very bodies, the souls cannot utterly empty themselves 
and pass over into God, since they are even yet bound to their 
bodies, if not by life and sense, yet by natural affecuon, because of © 
which they have neither the will nor the power to be consummated 
without them. And so, before the restoration of the bodies ner 
cannot be that lapse of the souls [into God] which is their Pe a: 
and supreme state. Nor is it any marvel if the body, now of glory, 
seems to confer somewhat upon the spirit, since even In its Ol ees 
and mortality it of a surety was of no small avail to Be PA ie 
true did he speak who said that all things work toge ah oh d 
good of them that love God! To the. soul that loveth God, its Do y 
availeth in its infirmity, availeth in its death, avauett 
rection; first for the fruit of penitence, second for cepoes ape 
consummation. And rightly doth the soul not Wl! te served it 
perfect without that which it fecleth hath in every st 
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ts the 


. This makes it clear that this third circle specially represen 
Holy Canto 


Spirit, and so completes the symbol of the Trinity, Cf. 
XXXill. : 

In its dimness at first and brightness afterwards, there may be 
reference to the difficulty that has always been experienced in find. 
ing an adequate philosophical basis for the doctrine of the Third 
' Person of the Trinity corresponding to the clearness of the distinc. 

tion between the conceptions of God in his essence (Father) and 
God as manifested (Son); whereas to the more strictly theological 
speculation, or rather to the religious experience, the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit (God regarded not as the Creator or the Redeemer, 
but as the Inspirer) has always had a special vividness. Cf. Canto 
Xi, note 20. 

6. Cf. Conv. ii. 15, a passage interesting on many grounds. 
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The souls of the warriors of God upon the crass of Mars cease their 
hymn, that Dante may converse with one of their number, who 
shoots like a falling star from his place and, approaching Dante with 
such joy as Anchises showed to Aineas in the Elysian F ields, greets 
him as bis offspring and as the recipient of unique grace, the twice- 
received (now and at his death) of heaven. Dante, giving heed to 
him and (now first in this higher sphere) looking on Beatrice, is 
smitten with twofold marvel. The spirit, after rapturous words be- 
yond the scope of the Poet’s comprebension, gives thanks to God, 
tells Dante bow eager yet how sweet has been his longing for his 
arrival, foreread in the heavens; confirms his thought that the spirits 
see all things in God, as the true mathematician sees all numbers in 
the conception of unity; but bids him none the less speak out his 
questions, though already known to him, in God, with their ap- 
pointed answers. Dante, unlike the souls in glory, bas no utterance 
adequate to show forth bis thanks. The spirit, in answer to his ques- 
tion, reveals himself as bis great-great-grandfather, the father of 
Alighieri from whom the Poet’s family name ts derived. He describes 
the ancient Florence, confined within the walls to which the Badia 
was adjacent, and dwells upon the’ simple ways of ber citizens. In 
‘such a city was he born, baptized and married. Thence he followed 
Conrad in bis crusade, was knighted, was slain, and arose to the 
peace of beaven. 


———— 7 


THE BENIGN WILL—wherein distilleth ever the 
love that hath the right perfume, as doth, in the grudging 
will, cupidity— 
manne Heres on that sweet lyre and stilled the store 
strings, which the right hand of heaven looseneth an 
Sstretcheth. . be deaf 
How shall those beings unto righteous prayers be deal, 


who, to excite in me the will to make my prayer to them, 


agreed in silence? ' Me, 
Right is it he should grieve on a limit, who, for the 
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love of what endureth not, eternally doth strip him of this 
love. 

As through the tranquil and pure skies darteth fro 
time to time, a sudden flame setting a~-moving eyes that ane 
were steady, 

seeming a star that changeth place, save that from Where 
it kindleth no star is lost, and that itself endureth byt a 
little; 

such from the horn that stretcheth to the right unto that 
cross foot, darted a star of the constellation that is there 
a-giow; 

ae did the gem depart from off its riband, but coursed 
along the radial line, like fire burning behind alabaster. 

With such-like tenderness Anchises’ shade proffered it- 
self, if our greatest Muse deserveth credit, when in Elys- 
ium he perceived his son.? | 

“Oh blood of mine! oh grace of God poured o’er thee! 
to whom, was ever twice, as unto thee, heaven’s gate 
thrown open?” 

So spake that light; wherefore I gave my heed to him. 
Then I turned back my sight unto my Lady, and on this 
side and that | was bemazed; 

for in her eyes was blazing such a smile, I thought with 
mine I had touched the bottom both of my grace and of 
my Paradise. | 

Then—joyous both to hearing and to sight—the spirit 
added things to his beginning I understood not, so pro- 

found his speech; 
neither of choice hid he himself from me, but of neces- 
' sity, for above the target of mortals his thought took tts 
place. 

And when the bow of ardent love was so tempered that 
his discourse descended towards the target of our intellect; 

the first I understood was, “Blessed be thou, thou Three 
and One, who art so greatly courteous in my seed.’ 

And followed on: “A dear long-cherished hungels 
drawn from the reading of the mighty volume wherein not 
changeth ever white nor black, a | 

thou hast assuaged, my son, within this light, where! 
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eak to thee; thanks unto her who f | 
He with wings. or the lofty flight clad 

Thou deemest that to me thy thought hath way e’en 
from the primal Thought, as ray forth from the monad 
rightly known, the pentad and the hexad; } 

and therefore, who I be, or why I seem to thee more 
gladsome than another in this festive throng thou makest 
not demand, 

Rightly thou deemest; for less and great in this life gaze 
on the mirror? whereon, or ere thou thinkest, thou dost 
outspread thy thought. 

But that the sacred love, wherein I watch with sight un- 
‘ntermitted, and which setteth me athirst with a sweet 
longing, may be fulfilled the better, 

secure and bold and joyous let thy voice sound forth the 
will, sound forth the longing, whereto my answer already 
is decreed.” 

I turned to Beatrice, and she heard ere that I spoke, and 
granted me a signal that made the wings of my desire in- 
crease. 

Then I thus began: “Love and intelligence, soon as the 
prime equality appeared to you, became of equal poise to 
each of you, : 

because the sun which lightened you and warmed with 
heat and brightness hath such equality that illustrations all 
fall short of it. 

But unto mortals, will and instrument, for reason mant- 
fest to you, unequally are feathered in their wings. 

Wherefore I, 2 mortal, feel the stress of this unequalness, 


and therefore only with my heart give thanks for the 


aternal greeting. it 
: But | pay wal do entreat thee, living topaz, howe 
be-gem this precious jewel, that thou assuage me with thy 
name.” | : 

“Oh leaf of mine, in whom I took delight, ony exes 
ing thee, I was thy taproot, such opening in Nis ans 
made he me. : 

‘Ghoncite “Ee from whom thy kindred Ban Hs ree 
and who a hundred years and more? hath circled © 


Mount on the first terrace, 
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was son to me, and thy grandfather’s father; meet oe 
that with thy works thou shouldst abate his long-stretch a 
toil for him. : 

Florence, within the ancient circling wherefrom she stil] 
receiveth tierce and nones,® abode in peace, sober and 
chaste. 

There was no chain or coronet, nor dames decked oy 

t 
nor girdle that should set folk more agaze than she who 
wore it. 

As yet the daughter’s birth struck not the father with 
dismay; for wedding day and dowry evaded not the meas. 
ure on this side and on that.® 

There were no mansions empty of the household;? Sar- 
danapalus® had not yet arrived to show what may be done 
within the chamber. 

Not yet was Montemalo overpassed by your Uccel- 
latoio,® which, as it hath been passed in the uprising, shall 
be in the fall. 

Bellincion Berti?® have I seen no girt with bone and 
leather, and his dame come from her mirror with un- 
painted face; 

I have seen him of the Nerlo, and him of the Vecchio, 
content with the skin jerkin and nought over it, and their 
dames at the spindle and the flax. 

O happy they, each one of them secure of her burial 
place, and none yet deserted in her couch because of 
France.+4 . 

The one kept watch in minding of the cradle, and sooth- 
ing spake that speech which first delighteth fathers and 
mothers; 

another, as she drew its locks from the distaff, would tell 
her household about the Trojans, and Fiesole, and Rome.” 

Then a Cianghella, or a Lapo Salterello, would have 
been as great a marvel as now would Cincinnatus or Cor- 
nelia. 

To so reposeful and so fair a life among the citizens, 
so faithful cityhood, to so sweet abode, d 

_ Mary—with deep wailings summoned!4—gave mé; pe. 
in your ancient Baptistery, at once a Christian I beca™ 
and Cacciaguida. 


to 
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Moronto was my brother and Fliseo:15 
seo;!° my wif 

me from Po valley, and from her was thy sueaaenetase 

rl a 


ved. 
Then followed I the Emperor Conrad,1* who girt me 


with his knighthood, so much by valiant work did I ad 
vance me in his grace. | ] 


In his train I marched against the infamy of that Law?” 
whose people doth usurp, shame to the pastors, what is 
yours by right. 

There by that foul folk was I unswathed of the deceitful 


world, whose love befouleth many a soul, and came from 
martyrdom unto this peace.” 


1.For the meeting of Anchises and A&neas, see Aineid, vi. For 

family tree, see p. 625. 

2.God. 

3. God who is the supreme “equality,” i.e., in whom all things realize 

their absolute proportion and perfection (cf. Canto xxxiii), fills the 

blessed spirits with love and insight in equal measure, so that their 

utterance is the perfect expression of their emotion, but we mortals 

find our wills out-flying our power of utterance. 

4.Dante has fallen into a slight error. There is documentary evi- 

dence that this Alighieri was living in 1201. 

5. An allusion to the Badia, from the belfry of which the canonical 

hours were sounded. Tierce was at nine o’clock, nones at twelve. 

Conv. iii. 6. 

6. The bride’s age too little, her dowry too much. 

7. The families being decayed, or in exile. 

i Sardanapalus, king of Nineveh, is taken as the general type of 
uxury. 

9. Meatemao. or Montemario, was the first point at which the 

traveller on the road from Viterbo came in sight of Rome, and the 

Uccellatojo is the first place at mee traveller along the old 

road from Bologna comes in sight of Florence. 

10. Bellincion Beri was the parler of the “good Gualdrada” (/nf. 

xvi). See Villani, v. 37- ey Se 

11. None was in fae ee she should die 1n exile. The reference to 

France is obscure; perhaps it alludes to the frequency of travel in 

France, in Dante’s time, for business or other purposes. 

12, Compare the early chapters of Malan 

13. Cianghella della Tosa, a notorious S ; 
saeenral da Imola, declares he could tell us new tales of her 
apo Salterello, took an active part In the patriouc t “the Jubilee,” 

the encroachments of Boniface (see Gardner, 1}. te se tOnelO 

ete.), but appears to have been a worthless person. 


Dante’s fell xiles. Cf. Canto Xvi. 
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14. The Virgin Mary was invoked by women in labour = 
paces Diana had been in Pagan times. Cf. Purg. xx. » as the Virgin 
15. The name Eliseo may be taken as an indication, but 
proof, of the connection of aoe Se with the no 

the Elisei, asserted by Boccaccio. 


NOt as 


bl CaS a 
ompare Canto xvi ees 


ner, 1. 2. tee 
16. Conrad III (reigned 1137-1152) joined Bernard’s cry 


IM sade in ry, 
17. Law here as elsewhere = “Religion.” See Conv. ii, 9. pearen hy? 
3 
= 
=) 
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In profound AULA f or his ancestor, and not without A sense 
of bis own derived dignity, Dante addresses the spirit with the 
ceremonious plural ye, said toe have originated in Rome, though 
no longer in use there; and hereon Beatrice (only moderately in- 
terested in Florentine antiquities, and so standing a little apart, 
but keenly alert to all that may affect the moral or spiritual weal 
of ber charge) checks his rising vanity with a warning smile. 
Dante, full of such lofty joy as would on earth strain the mind 
to bursting, questions Cacciaguida as to ancient Florence, whereon 
he, in the speech of an earlier day, tells the date of his birth and 
the place where his forebears dwelt, declining, in enigmatical 
terms, to say more of them. The population of military age was 
then but a fifth of what it had since become, and the narrow 
limits of the territory of Florence kept the blood of ber citizens 
pure. Would that it were so yet! But lust of power, the con- 
fusion resulting from Papal ambition, and the fatal quarrel be- 
tween the Buondelmonti and Amidei, have ruined all, and have 
given unwieldly bulk to Florence while polluting ber blood. Then 
follows a dirge on the great families of ancient Florence, intro- 
duced by tragic reflections on the tide-like instability. of all 
earthly things. Many of these families are mentioned by namie, 
others are indicated by their characteristics or their blazon. Count 
Hugo ennobled the six families that bear his coat of arms, with 
various differences, though Giano della Bella had since joined the 
people. The Gualterotti and liportuni were already in Florence, 
but the Buondelmonti were not yet—would that they bad never 
been!—their neighbours. The Amidet and their associates ie 
held in honour. Alas that Buondelmonte broke his Fae SG qvor 
with them, and gave rise to all the internal strife of F age 
Hoaw much ill had been avoided if God had plunged him into 
Ema as he rode into Florence. But it was fated that she should TURE 
her sacrifice to that torso of Mars, at whose feet pends slain. 
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AH PUNY blood-nobility of ours! If thoy 


mak 
glory in thee here below, where our affections akest folk 


; sicken, 
it shall be marvel to me never more; for there, Whe; 
appetite is unwarped, I mean in heaven, I glorieg = 


therein. 

Yet verily thou art a mantle that soon shrinket 
if day by day there be nought added, time go 
with the shears.* 

With that ye that Rome was first to allow wherein he, 
household doth least persevere, my words began again.2 

whereon Beatrice, who was a little sundered from. Us 
smiled, and seemed to me like her who coughed at the first 
trespass writ of Guinivere.® 

I began: “Ye are my father, ye give me full boldness to 
speak, ye so uplift me, that 1am more than I. 

By so many streams my mind is filled with gladness, it 
giveth itself joy that it can bear it and yet not be rent. 

Tell me, then, dear stock from which I spring, what was 
yous ancestry, and what the years recorded in your boy- 

ood. 

Tell me of the sheepfold of St. John,* how great it then 
was, and who were the folk worthy of loftiest seats in it.” 

As a coal quickeneth into flame at the wind’s breathing, 
so did I see that light glow forth at my caressing words; 

and even as to my sight it grew more beauteous, so with 
a voice more sweet and gentle, but not in this our modern 
dialect,® 

he said: “From the day on which Ave was uttered, to 
the birth wherein my mother, now sainted, unburdened 
her of me with whom she was laden, . 

five hundred, fifty, and thirty times® did this flame re- 
turn to his own Lion’ to rekindle him beneath his feet. 

My forebears and myself were born in the spot where 
he who runneth in your annual games doth first encounter 
the last sesto.8 

About my ancestors let it suffice so much to hear; of 
who they were and whence they hither came silence wer® 
comelier than discourse.® 

At that time all who were there, between Mars and the 
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Baptist,!° capable of arms, wer 
ving — | 4 e but the fifth of the now 

But the citizenship, contaminated now from Campi, 
from Certaldo and from Fighine, saw itself pure down to 
the humblest artisan. 

Oh, how much better were it for these folk of whom I 
speak to be your neighbours," and to have your boundary 
at Galluzzo and at Trespiano, 

than to have them within, and bear the stench of the 
hind of Aguglion, and of him of Signa,’ who still for job- 
bery hath his eye alert! 

Had the race, which goeth most degenerate on earth, 
not been to Cesar as a stepmother, but, as a mother to her 
son, benign, 

one who is now a Florentine and changeth coin and 
wares, had been dispatched to Simifonte, where his own 
grandfather went round a-begging.!® 

Still would Montemurlo' pertain unto the Conti, still 
were the Cerchi in Acone?® parish, and perchance in Val- 
digreve were still the Buondelmonti.*® 

Ever was mingling of persons the source of the city’s 
woes, as piled on food is of the body’s. 

And a blind bull falleth more presently than a blind 
lamb, and many a time cutteth one sword better and more 
than five. 

If thou regard Luni and Urbisaglia,?* how they have 
perished, and how are following them Chiust and Sini- 
gaglia;}§ 

it shall not seem a novel or hard thing to hear how fami- 
lies undo themselves, since even cities have their term. 

Your affairs all have their death, even as have ye; butin 
such an one as long endureth, it escapeth note because 
your lives are short. d1 

And as the rolling of the lunar heaven covereth an Tae 
eth bare the shores incessantly, so fortune doth to Hlor- 
ence; ; 
wherefore it should appear no wondrous ou which 
shall tell of the exalted Florentunes whose fame lict 


Bricse cathe Ughi, seen the Catellini, Filippi, Grecl, 
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Ormanni, and Alberichi, illustrious citizens, alrea 
cline;"* 

I have seen, even as great as ancient, with 
Sannella, him of the Arca, and Soldanieri and A 
Bostichi. 

Over the gate”? which is now laden with new felony of 
so great weight, that soon ‘twill be the wrecking of the 
bark, 

were the Ravignani, whence descendeth the County 
Guy, and whoso since hath taken lofty Bellincione’s name 

The Della Pressa knew already how to govern, and Gal}. 
gaio in his mansion already had the hilt and pummel gilt.21 

Great already were the Vair column,?? Sacchetti 
Giuochi, Fifanti, and Barucci; and Galli, and they who 
blush red for the bushel.8 

The stock whence the Calfucci sprang was great al- 
ready,*4 and already drawn to curule office were Sizii and 
Arrigucci. 

Oh, how great have I seen those now undone by their 
pride! And the balls of gold adorned Florence in all her 
mighty feats.*° 

So did their fathers who, whene’er your church is va- 
cant, stand guzzling in consistory.?¢ 

The outrageous tribe that playeth dragon after whoso 
fleeth, and to whoso showeth tooth—or purse—is quiet asa 
lamb,?? | 

Was coming up already, but from humble folk, so that it 
pleased not Ubertin Donato when his father-in-law made 
him their relative.?° | : 

Already Caponsacco had come down from Fiesole into 
the market-place; and good citizens already were Giuda 
and Infangato. _. . 

J will tell a thing incredible but true: the little circult 
Was entered by a gate named after them of Pera.”° 

Each one who beareth aught of the fair arms of the great 
baron whose name and worth the festival of Thomas keep- 
eth living, 

from him derived knighthood and privilege;*° thougn 


he who fringeth it around hath joined him now unto the 
people.34 


dy in de- 


him of th 
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Already there were Gaulterotti and Importuni; and still 


were Borgo a more quiet spot, i 
if f 
they were still afasting.®? pot, it trom new neighbours 


The house from whicl ‘li 

1 your wailing sprang, b 

the just anger which hath slain you and Paett a ae aussiot 
your joyous life,°° m upon 


7 Se a: it ya its associates.3* Oh Buondelmonte 

ow ill didst thou flee its nuptials at the pr : 
omptin ee) 

other! 3 prompting of an 


Joyous had many been who now are sad, had God com- 
mitted thee unto the Ema the first time that thou camest 
to the city. 


But to that mutilated stone which guardeth the bridge 
was meet that Florence should give a victim in her last 
time of peace.®® 

With these folk, and with others with'them, did I see 
Florence in such full repose, she had not cause for wailing; 

with these folk I saw her people so glorious and so just, 
ne’er was the lily on the shaft reversed,?* nor yet by fac- 
tion dyed vermilion.”*" 


1. Dante deals with the subject of nobility in the De Monarchia, il, 
and in Conv. 1v. 

2, The legend ran that when Ceasar united in himself all the high 
offices of state, he was addressed as a plurality of individuals, “ye”; 
but as a matter of fact in Dante’s time the Romans adhered to the 
old-fashioned thou. “Nay, they would not address either Pope or 
Emperor save as thow’ (Benvenuto). ; 
3. “At these words which the queen spake to him {Lancelot} it 
came to pass that the lady of Malehaut coughed, of a set purpose, 
and uplifted her head which she had bowed down.” Romance 0 
Lancelot. See Toynbee under Galeotto. ' 
4.Florence, the patron saint of which was St. John Baptust. 


.Does not imply that Cacciaguida spoke throughout in Latin as 


e had begun (Canto xv), but that he spoke in the ancient Floren- 


tine dialect of his day. Dante was well aware of the rapidity with 
which spoken dialects, not yet fxed by a standard literature, vary: 


6.Some MSS. and editions read three for thirty; and the question is 
also raised whether the period of Mars is to be calculated at the 


rough approximation of two years (cf. Conv. ii. 15, where nee 
revolution is given at “about a year’), OF aC, the a appre? ee 
tion of 687 days, which was known in Dantes ag¢- wo 


combinations which might on are excluded by the date of 
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Conrad’s crusade 1147. (Cf. Canto xv.) Two years mulrip}j 
553 would give A.D. 1106 as the year of Cacciaguida’s beat sey 
687 days multiplied by 580 would give the year 1091. The fora 
date would make Cacciaguida forty-one when he went on crassa 
which seems more appropriate than fifty-six; but the reading ae 
. at 
gives the latter has the better authority. 
7. His own Lion. Apparently the kinship between Leo and Mars is 
to be found in the attribute of courage, not in any specific astr 
cal belief of the time. 
§. The annual race was run along the Corso, and the Sesto of St 
Peter was the last that the racers entered. Just as you come to it you 
pass the house of the Elisei on your right. (Cf. Canto xv, note 15.) 
It is a place of ancient families. On the Quarters and Sesti of An- 
cient Florence, see Villani, ili. 2. 
g. The reader may make what he can of this ambiguous utterance. 
The commentators throw no fresh light on it. 
10. Lhe Baptistery lay at the north of the ancient Florence, and the 
statue of Mars (at the head of the Ponte Vecchio on the north side) 
was practically its southern boundary. On this statue of Mars com- 
pare Jf. xiii. Further, see Villani, i. 42; ili. 1; v. 38. The associations 
with this torso of Mars are so vivid and pervading that every student 
of Dante should make himself thoroughly acquainted with them. 
See further 70te 35. 
11. neighbours, not fellow-citizens. 
12. Baldo d’Aguglione and Fazio de’ Mori Ubaldini da Signa, both 
of them lawyers, and both of them deserters from the White to the 
Black faction in 1302. Baldo was a prior in 1298 and in 1311, in which 
last year he drew up the decree recalling many of the exiles, but 
expressly including Dante. (Gardner, i. 6, “Letters and Fresh Sen- 
tence.”) In 1299 he had been convicted of cutting an inconvenient 
entry out of the public records of the courts of justice. Cf Purg. xu. 
Fazio held several high offices from 1310 onwards. He was a bitter 
opponent of the Whites and also of Henry VII. : 
13. Simifonti was a fortress in Valdelsa, captured in 1202. See Vil- 
lani, v. 30. The specific allusion is obscure. Does it refer to a de- 
scendant of the traitor mentioned by Villani? or to some event 
more closely connected with papal intrigues and aggressions? The 
clear reference to the Roman priesthood points to the latter inter- 
pretation. (Cf. Purg. xvi.) | : 
14. Montemurlo, between Prato and Pistoia, was sold by the Cont 
Guidi to the Florentines in 1254, as they themselves felt unequal to 
the task of defending it against the Pistoians. Its acquisition, there 
fore, marks a step in the aggressive expansion of Florence. 
15. Acone was probably in the Val di Sieve. Well if the Cerchi 
(leaders of the Whites) had stayed there! Cf. mote 20. 
16. This is the climax. The implication is that in that case al] the 
intestine conflicts of Florence would have been averted. Cf. 20%€ 3?- 
17. Luni or Luna, “now destroyed,” Villani, i. 50. It was on the 
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Maera, the norther 
legendary lanes n boundary of Tuscany, and was celeb ; 
Urbisaglia a decayed city of th ae 
18. Chiust, the ancient Clusium ii pean Oh cota, 
(cf. Canto xiii, note 2). Hence’ - in the pestilent Val di Chi 
(on the sea shore, north of Ashee ably its decline. Like Sini allia 
jesolation which Dante antici conn) it had escaped the SES 
19. Information concerning es - reeks 
lies will be found up and Piteany tt these and the following fami- 
10-13; and shacifeneotie hn ahs the pages of Villani, especially iv 
given (with the exception of helch aatidenuined) DyaCacbodeyar : 
Uccellini and the Gherardeschi) eRe aceam St OM SESE 
also follows Carbone. The alte Pigieccompsn Ying Uriah en 
pugticn is taken from Witte MENLO UNO NEES hs Tas 
20. Lhe gate of St. Pete : hot 
Gf.note 1s. (Gardner, ity Sislacks and Whites) Burther, ef. Canto 
xv, mote 10. ; C0 y Cys ant 
21. es af enighthong, 
22. Lhe Piglh whose arms ar I i : 
>3, The Chiarmontesi, a ae arte ane 
St. Peter, but the site of whose house fe Mmhioldwiely ai neces 
One of the family, in Dante’s eae ea eihed then eae 
which in his public capacity he issued sal I EREReeNGH 
Pure. xii salt to the Florentines. Cf. 
24. Lhe Donati, of whom the Calfucci were a bran | 

ay > Ca ch. 
2 s ihe) bere once the dominating family in Florence (see Villani, 
V. 9) many other passages). Their characteristic prid i 
in the great Farinata. (Cf. /nf. x.) The golden balls ate Sedan 
¥ the Bamber, of whom was Mosca. inf. xxviii sae 
26. The Visdomini, who, wit «“ 
defenders of the ae aie Secon yancee ane 
aye easy fed fat on the sequestrated revenues when the See was 
7. anes Ademari, between whom and Dante there was an implacable 
28. Ubertino Donati had married a daughter of Bellincion Berti, 
and, says Cacciaguida, objected to another of Bellincion’s daugh- 
ters being given in marriage to one of the Ademazri. Cf. Gardner, |. 
3; last paragraph. 
29. “Who would believe that the della Pera were an ancient family? 
But I say to thee that they are so ancient that a gate of the first. 
circle of the city was called after them” (Ottimo Comento). 
30. Hugh of Brandenbourg, Imperial Vicar of Tuscany, died on St. 
Thomas’ Day, 1006, “and whilst the said Hugh was living, he made 
in Florence many knights of the family of the Giandonati, of the 
Pulci, of the Nerli, of the Counts of Gangalandi, and of the family 
Della Bella, which all, for love of him, retained and bore his arms, 


barry, white and red, with divers charges.” V Hani, iv. 2; where te 
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whole story of Hugh is given. To these families the Ciuffagni are 
dded in Iv. 13. : 

Fe Gino della Bella, the great democratic leader, the 

of the “Ordinances of Justice.” Cf. Gardner, i. 4; Vill 

tion § 5, and book vii. § 1, 8, &c. The della Bella ha 


prime Mover 
ani, Introdyc- 
gold on their coat of arms. 


da border of 


32. [he reference is to the Buondelmonti, whose houses 
seen to neighbour those of the Gualterotti and the Importy 
33. Lhe Amidei. See mote 35. Pv 

34. Associates, the Uccellini and Gherardini. In the democratic leg- 
‘decor against the Magnates (who systematically defied the Civic 
law and recognized no authority save that of the. Family Council) 
members of a family who had ceased to act with it were regarded as 
no longer belonging to it, and members of another family who had 
joined its Tower-club, that it is say, its association for the mainte. 
nance of a tower for military purposes, were regarded as its “con. 
sorts,” or associates, forming one consorteria with it, and therefore 
legally identified with it. | 
35. Buondelmonte was betrothed to a maiden of the Amidei; but 
a lady of the Donati, introducing him to her beautiful daughter, 
_ persuaded him to break faith with his bride. Her friends and rela. 
tives held a council of war and debated whether to slay him or be 
content with some lesser chastisement. Then “Mosca de’ Lamberti 
said the evil word: ‘Thing done hath an end’; to wit, that he should 
be slain; and so it was done.” He was slain at the foot of the statue 
of Mars. Villani vi. 38. 

36. By the triumphant foe. | 

37- Lhe old standard of Florence bore white lilies on a red field. 
t was maintained by the Ghibellines. In 1251 the Guelfs adopted 2 
red lily on a white field. (See Villani, vi. 43.) | 
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As Phaéten came to Clymene to have his doubts resolved, so, en. 
couraged by Beatrice, did Dante turn to Cacciaguida to learn fame 
him the meaning of all the dark hints as to bis future lot which he 
had heard in the three realms. Cacciaguida, not in oracular ami- 
biguities but in plain speech, tells how contingency is but relative to 
material and human limitations (though free will is an absolute real- 
ity), and therefore he already sees, as a harmonious part of the 
blessed whole, the future that as a fragment of Dante’s experience 
shall be so bitter. Florence shall accuse him of that treachery of 
which berself is guilty, and shall do it as at the instigation of the 
Pope. Slandered, exiled, and in penury, he must go his way, in evil 
company, till he isolates himself from all, and is justified in so doing 
by the event. His first refuge shall be in the court of the Scaliger 
who will anticipate all his requests by granting them, and with 
avhom he shall find the now youthful hero who shall give proof of 
his worth before Henry VII's mission, and shall at last do deeds 
which even they who see them shall not credit. He further bids 
Dante not envy the wrong-doers, whose downfall he shall long out- 
live, and in answer to the timid suggestions of prudence urges bim 
to reveal to the world the whole content of bis vision. 





AS CAME to Clymene, to have assurance as to that 
which he had heard uttered against himself, he who still 
maketh fathers grudging to their sons;* 

such was I; and such was I felt both by Beatrice and by 
the sacred lamp which had already, for my sake, changed 
Its position. - 

Wherefore my Lady: “Let forth the heat of thy desire, 
she said, “that it may issue, struck aright with the interna 
stamp; . 

not that our knowledge may increase by thy discourse, 
but that thou mayst learn to tell thy thirst, that men may 
mingle for thee.” fred 

“Dear turf, wherein I root me, who art so hig h uphitte 
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that even as earthly minds perceive tha 
may not find room in one triangle 
3 


so thou dost see contingent thi 
exist, gazing upon the acne sp of ere themselves 

whilst I was companioned by Virgil ae are present; 
which cureth souls, and awit ronan onesie mount 
defunct, § through the world 

heavy words were said to me anent my future li 
I sce me ednaely set against the Esa s ae ae albeit 
Feces eave wc ve content to hear what the 
cometh less pide Me chia ake aae tettOaaeS 

So spake I unto that same light which had before ad- 
dressed me, and, as Beatrice willed, was my wish confessed. 

In no dark sayings, such as limed the foolish folk of old 
before the Lamb of God who taketh sins away, was slain, 

but in clear words, and with precise discourse, answered 
that love paternal, hidden and revealed by his own smile: 

Contingency, which beyond the sheet of your material 
stretcheth not, Is all limned in the eternal aspect; 

albeit it deriveth not necessity from this, no more than 
doth the ship that droppeth down the stream from the 
sight wherein she doth reflect herself.* 

Thence,® as cometh to the ear sweet harmony from an 
organ, cometh to my sight the time that is in store for thee. 

_As Hippolytus was severed from Athens by machina- 
tion of his cruel and perfidious stepmother,° so must thou 
needs sever thee from Florence. 

So it is willed, so already plotted, and so shall be accom- 
plished soon, by him who pondereth upon it in the place 
where Christ, day in day out, is put to sale.” 

The blame shall cleave unto the injured side in fame, aS 
is the wont; but vengeance shall bear witness to the truth 
which doth dispense it. 

Thou shalt abandon everything beloved most dearly; 
this is the arrow which the bow of exile shall first shoot. | 

Thou shalt make trial of how salt doth taste another s 
bread, and how hard the path to descend and mount upon 


another’s stair. 
And that which most shall weigh thy shoulders down, 
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shall be the vicious and ill company with which th 
fall down into this vale, ourstale 
for all ungrateful, all mad and impious shal] they b . 
. 3 on e- 
come against thee; but, soon after, their temples anq not 
thine shall redden for it.® 

Of their brutishness their progress shall make Proof. so 
that it shall be for thy fair fame to have made a party if 
thyself. 

Thy first refuge and first hostelry shall be the courtesy 
of the great Lombard, who on the ladder beareth the sq- 
cred bird,° 

for he shall cast so benign regard on thee that of doing 
and demanding, that shall be first betwixt you two, which 
betwixt others most doth lag. 

With him shalt thou see the one who so at his birth 
stamped by this strong star, that notable shall be his deeds. 

Not yet have folk taken due note of him, because of his 
young age, for only nine years have these wheels rolled 
round him.?° 

But ere the Gascon have deceived the lofty Henry, 
sparkles of his virtue shall appear in carelessness of silver 
and of toils. 

His deeds munificent shall yet be known so that con- 
cerning them his very foes shall not be able to keep silent 
tongues. | 

Look to him and to his benefits; by him shall many folk 
be changed, altering state, the wealthy and the beggars; 

and thou shalt bear it written in thy mind of him, but 
shalt not tell it’;—and he told me things past the belief 
even of who shall see them. 

Then he added: “Son, these are the notes on what hath 
been said to thee; behold the snares that behind but few 
circlings are hidden. 

Yet would I not have thee envious of thy neighbours, 
since thy life shall be prolonged far beyond falling of the 
penalty upon their perfidies.” 

When by his silence the sacred soul showed he had fin- 
ished setting of the woof across the warp I had held out 10 
readiness to him, —— 
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I began, as he who longeth j 
one who seeth and willeeih see ed ee oe nam 
“Well do I see, my father ae 
toward me to give me sucha b 
most abandoneth himself; 


her store wan foresight it were well to arm me, that if 
the dearest place be reft from me, I lose not all the rest by 
reason of my songs. 

Down in the world endlessly bitter, and along the mount 
from whose fair summit my Lady’s eyes uplifted me, 

and after, through the heaven from light to light, I have 
learnt that which if I tell again, will have strong-bitter 
flavour unto many; 

and if to truth [ am a shrinking friend, I fear to lose life 
amongst those who shall call this time ancient.” 

The light wherein was smiling my treasure which I 
there had found, first coruscated as at the sun’s rays doth 
a golden mirror; 

then answered: “Conscience darkened, or by its own or 
by another’s shame, will in truth feel thy utterance grating. 

But none the less, every lie set aside, make thy entire 
vision manifest, and let them scratch wherever is the scab; 

for if thy voice be grievous at first taste, yet vital nutri- 
ment shall it leave thereafter when digested. 

This cry of thine shall do as doth the wind, which smit- 
eth most upon the loftiest summits; and this shall be no 
little argument of honour. 

Therefore have been displayed to thee, in these wheels, 
upon the mount, and in the dolorous vale, only souls 
known to fame; 

for the soul of him who heareth resteth not nor fixeth 
faith by an example which hath its root unknown and hid- 
den, nor other unconspicuous argument. 


1. Phaéton. The fatal consequences of his father giving him leave to 


: T 
drive the chariot of the Sun still act as a warning to fathers. What 


he “had heard uttered against himself” was that he was not really 


Apollo’s son. 


2. Cf. Cantos vi. ii and xxix. ; c.. 
3: Cf Inf. x, XV, XX1V; and Purg. X1, and more vaguely Purg vill and 


XXIV, 
4. See Canto x, mote II. 


how time cometh spurring 
uffet as is heaviest to whoso 
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5. “Thence” = from the “eternal aspect” mentioned above 

6.Phaxdra accused Hippolytus of the sin of which she herself y 

really guilty. So Florence. vas 

7. Gardner, 1. 4, “The eS ce: | 

8. Apparently implying that Dante had broken with the Yh; 

before the “affair of Lastra.” Gardner, i. 5, “Benedict xi”; meatus 

Jani, Vili. 72. i 

9. Bartolomeo della Scala, Lord of Verona, brother of Can Grande 

Cannes i, 5; “Verona,” etc. His arms were an eagle on a ladder 
scala). 

10. Can Grande. Cf. Inf. i. 

11, Clement V encouraged Henry VII’s expedition to Italy, but he 

was not loyal to him. See Canto xxx, and mote 7. Also Gardner, i. 6. 
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: - ° 79 ~ . 
ne econ Se : pees 5 pevclatien, is roused from his reverie 
fom ana by the beauty of Beatrice who directs 

bint once agai to the Spirit of bis ancestor; who names to him some 
of the warrior saints that shoot, as he speaks, along the cross; and 
who then himself joins in their hymn. Dante turns again to Beatrice 
and sees, by her yet greater beauty, that they have risen into a higher 
heaven. Then as he looks again upon the star he sees that the white 
glowing Jupiter bas replaced the ruddy Mars. The spirits here form 
themselves into successive letters and spell out the opening words 
of the book of Wisdom “Love righteousness ye that be judges of the 
earth” Then other spirits gather upon the crest of the last letter, 
mine round its limbs and insensibly form it into an eagle, the sym- 
bol of Roman law and justice. From this star, then, proceeds our 
justice. Oh that the divine mind whence it draws its power would 
once more, in wrath, cleanse the mercenary temple which pollutes 
its rays! Ob that the chivalry of heaven would pray for the misled 
world! As for the Pope who makes a traffic of his awful power to 
grant or withhold Communion, let him think of Peter and Paul! But 
he will plead that John Baptist, whose image is stamped upon the 
golden florins, bas absorbed all his thoughts. 


a 


ALREADY WAS that blessed mirror rejoicing only in 


his own discourse, and I was tasting mine, tempering with 


the sweet the bitter; 5 
and that Lady, who was leading me to God, said: 


“Change thy thought, think that I am nigh to him who 
every wrong unloadeth.” 

earned st to the lovesome sound of my coh and 
what love I then beheld within the sacred eyes, I here at- 
tempt not; 

fice because merely I distrust my speech, but io LB 
memory which may not re-ascend so far above 1tsell U 
less another guide it. 

So ane iene this point may J re-tell, ue ash aes 
upon her my affection was freee from every other tonging, 
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whilst the eternal joy which rayed direct on Beatrice 
satisfying me with its derived aspect from the fair (nw 

O’ercoming me with the light of a smile, she sajd1 to e3 
“Turn thee, and hearken, for not only in my eyes js peas 
dise.”’ : 

As here sometimes we read the affection in the count 
nance, if it be so great that all the mind is taken up by . 

so in the flaming of the sacred glow to which I ae 
me, I recognized the will in him yet further somewhat to 
discourse with me. 

He began: “In this fifth range of the tree which liveth 
from the summit, and ever beareth fruit, and never shed- 
deth leaf, 

are spirits blessed, who below, ere they came unto 
heaven, were of a great name, so that every Muse would 
be enriched by them. | 

Wherefore gaze upon the horns of the cross; he whom] 
shall name shall there do the act which in a cloud its swift 
flame doth.” 

I saw a light drawn along the cross at the naming of 
Joshua, as it was done; nor was the word known to me ere 


- the fact. 


And at the name of the lofty Maccabee I saw another 
move, wheeling, and gladness was the lash unto the top. 
Thus for Charlemagne and for Orlando two more were 
followed by my keen regard, as the eye followeth its fal- 
con flying. 
Then drew my sight along that cross William and Rino- 
ardo and the duke Godfrey, and Robert Guiscard.” 
‘Thereon amongst the other lights, moving and mingling, 
the soul which had discoursed to: me showed me his artist 
quality among heaven’s singers. 
I turned to my right side to see in Beatrice my duty, 
whether by speech or gesture indicated, 
and I saw her eyes so clear, so joyous, that her semblance 
surpassed all former usage and the last. 
And as by feeling more delight in doing well, man from 
day to day perceiveth that his virtue gaineth ground; _ 
so did I perceive that my circling round together wit 
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the heaven had increased its arc? seei ie 
seein 
more adorned. ; g this miracle yet 


a eee ee kee Ranier passage of time over 
den! nce unburdeneth shame’s 

was presented to my eyes, when I turned me, because of 
the white glow of the temperate sixth star* which had re- 
ceived me into It. 

I saw in that torch of Jove the sparkling of the love 
which was therein signalling to my eyes our speech. 

And as birds, risen from the bank, as though rejoicing 
together o’er their pasture, make themselves now a round, 
now a long, flock, 

_ so within the lights the sacred creatures flying sang, and 
in their shapings made themselves now D, now I, now L. 

First singing to their note they moved, then as they made 
themselves one of these signs, a little space would stay and 
hold their peace. 

O goddess Pegasean,° who givest glory unto genius, and 
renderest it long life, as with thy aid doth it to cities and 
torealms, 

make me bright with thyself, that | may throw into re- 
lief their figures as I have them in conception; Jet thy 
might show in these brief verses. : 

They displayed them then in five times seven vowels and 
consonants, and I took note of the mernbers, even as they 
appeared in utterance to me. 

Diligite justitiam, were the first verb and substantive of 
all the picturing; qui judicatis terram were the last.° 

Then ordered in the M’ of the fifth word they stayed, so 
that Jove seemed silver in that place, pricked out with gold; 

and I saw descending other lights where was the M’s 
peak, and there still them, singing, I take it, the good that 
moveth them unto himself. net 9 

Then, as at the smiting of burnt brands there rise in- 
numerable sparks, wherefrom the foolish ones use to draw 
augury,® : 

odie. there rose thence more than thousand lights, 
and mounted some much, some little, even as the sun 
which kindleth them, ordaines them; 
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and when each one had stilled it in its place, an eagle’s 
head and neck I saw presented by that pricked-out ‘fire 

He who there painteth hath not one to guide him, but he 
himself doth guide, and from him cometh to the mind that 
power which is form unto the nests;° 

the other blessedness,?° which at first seemed content to 
twine the M with lilies, by a slight motion followed the 
imprint. : 

O sweet star, what quality and magnitude of gems made 
plain to me that our justice is the effect of the heaven thou 
dost engem! 

Wherefore I pray the mind wherein thy motion and thy 
power hath beginning, to look upon the place whence is- 
sueth the smoke that vitiates thy ray; 

so that once more the wrath be kindled against the buy- 
ing and the selling in the temple which made its walls of 
miracles and martyrdoms.# 

O soldiery of heaven, whom I look upon, pray for them 
who have all gone astray on earth, following the ill ex- 
ample. | 

Erst twas the wont to make war with swords; now it is 
made by withholding, now here, now there, the bread the 
tender father bars from none; 

but thou, who but to cancel,22 dost record, reflect that 
Peter and Paul who died for the vineyard thou layest waste, 
are living yet. | | 

Though thou indeed mayst urge: “I have so fixed my 
longing on him who lived a solitary, and by tripping steps 
was drawn to martyrdom, that I know not the fisherman 
nor Paul.” 


1. A disputed passage. We take it: “J was, all satisfied, gazing upon 
the reflection of the light of God which shone from Beatrice’s face. 
But she said, smiling,” etc. 

2. William of Orange, like Rinoardo and Orlando, is a hero of ro- 
mance, whereas Godfrey de Bouillon (d. 1100), conqueror of Jeru: 
salem, and Robert Guiscard (d. 1085) of the house of Tancred (cf. 
Canto ili, mote 12), are entirely historical. 

3. Because they had ascended higher. hot 
4. Jupiter is temperate or equable, between cold Saturn and 
Mars. Cf. Canto. xxii. . me 
5. Pegasus, the winged horse, struck out the fountain Hippoct® 
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m the earth with his hoof, which fountain was sacrec 
tes Hence the Muse is “goddess of the spring of Pepe? ess 
6, Wisdom of Solomon, i. 1 (see Argument). 

"Note that M is the central letter of the Latin and Italian alphabet, 
which has no W. An M of the old fashion (FQ) 


) may with a little 
ingenuity be transformed into the body fanaa of a bird, the 


head gathering above the centre. 

¢ The method being to ask, “How many lambs, florins, or what not, 
shall I get?” then strike a brand and count the sparks for answer. 

g. Dante is describing the work of God, whom no one can instruct 
(Isaiah xl. 13, 14; Job xxxvill. 4 sqq.), and from whom all knowledge 
comes into every mind. But why zests? Are the nests the heavens, 
nestling one within another? Or is the instinct of birds selected as 
the symbol of all intelligence save the divine? 

to. The spirits that had formed neither the limbs of the M nor the 
head, but had twined rqung the former, now moulded themselves 
into the eagle’s body and wings. : 

11. The papal court. Cf. Purg. xvi and De Mon., bk. i. 

12, The cancelling of excommunication being a source of revenue. 
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The just Kings, who compose the eagle of Jupiter, speak as one per- 
son, just as many brands give out one warmth, so indicating that the 
work of all righteous governors is one and the same, the voice of all 
of them being the one voice of justice. In the heaven of justice, there 
rises in Dante’s mind a passion of hope that he may find the solution 
of the problem, which so long has tortured him, as to the exclusion 
of the virtuous heathen from heaven, so contrary in seeming to 
God’s justice. The divine eagle first responds with a burst of trium- 
phant joy, then tells how God’s wisdom is in excess of all that the 
whole creation expresses; and since Lucifer himself, the highest of 
created things, could not see all (and fell because be would not wait 
for the full measure of light God would have given hin), it follows 
far more that lesser minds cannot so see but that God sees unutter- 
ably deeper. Wherefore our sight must needs be lost in the depths 
of divine justice, which God’s eye alone can pierce. But our very 
idea of justice ts from God, and this thought must quiet Dante’s pro- 
test as to the exclusion of the virtuous beathen. Who is be that he 
should judge? There were matter enough for the human mind to 
boggle at, bad we not the authority of Scripture for our guidance 
and did we not know that the Will ef God is itself the perfect 
standard of goodness and of justice, not to be called to account 
by any other standard. As the little stork (the symbol of obedient 
docility) looks up, when fed, to the parent bird that wheels over 
the nest, so Dante gazes on the eagle; which sings a hymn as far 
above our understanding as God’s judgments are; and then, apbile 
reasserting without qualification that belief in Christ is the sole 
means of access to heaven, yet declares that many heathen apill be 
far nearer Christ on the judgment day than many who call upon 
his name; whereon follows a long denunciation, in detail, of con- 
temporary Christian monarchs. 





WITH OUTSTRETCHED wings appeared before 
me the fair image which those enwoven souls, rejoicing in. 
their sweet fruition, made. 
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Each one appeared as a ruby 
should burn, enkindled so as to re-cast it on mine eyes. 

And that which I must now retrace, nor ever voice con- 
veyed, nor ink did write, nor ere by fantasy was compre- 
hended; ; 

for I saw and eke I heard the beak discourse and utter 
in its voice both J and Mine, when in conception it was 
We and Our. | 

And it began: “In that I was just and duteous am I here 
exalted to this glory which suffereth not itself to be sur- 
passed by longing; . 

and upon earth have I left a memory, so fashioned that 
there the evil folk commend it, though they follow not the 
tale.” | 

So do we feel one glow from many coals as from those 
many loves there issued forth one only sound out of that 
image. 

Whereon straightway I: “O pete flowers of the 
eternal gladness, ye who make all your odours seem to me 
but one : 

solve, as ye breathe, the great fast which long hath held 
me hungering, because on earth I found no food for it. 

if the divine justice maketh any 

Well do I know that if the divine ] at 
other realm of heaven its mirror, yours apprehendeth it 
without a veil. 

Ye know how eager I prepare me to hearken; ye eoow 
what is that question which hath been to me a fast 0 
long date.” 7 

As the falcon issuing from the hood shaker hed ane 
clappeth wings, showing his will and making himse 
teous, - f h raises 

. was woven of the p 

such did I see that ensign which EE eo necoue 
of divine grace, with songs such as 
there rejoiceth. he 

Then began: “He who rolled the ea one oak 
limit of the universe, and within !t mar € 


both hidden and revealed, a ree 
ae so stamp his worth ones the universe 
his word remained in infinite exCess- 


1 bei was 
And this is certified by eae proud being, who 


whereon the sun’s ray 
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the summit of all creation, because he would not Wait fo 
light, falling unripe; ss 

and hence it is apparent that each lesser nature js q rece 
tacle too scant for that good which hath not end, and itself 
measureth with itself. 

Wherefore our® sight, which needs must be one of the 
rays of that mind whereby all things are filled, 

cannot of its nature have so great power but that its 
principle should discern far beyond that which unto it ap- 
peareth. 

Wherefore in the eternal justice such sight as your world 
doth receive, like the eye in the ocean, is absorbed: 

for, albeit it can see the bottom by the shore, in the open 
sea it seeth it not, and none the less ’tis there, but the depth 
it hath concealeth it. 

There is no light unless from that serene which never js 
disturbed, else it is darkness or shadow of the flesh or else 
its poison.* ’ 

Enough is opened to thee now the labyrinth which hid 
from thee the living justice of which thou hast made ques- 
tion so incessantly; 

for thou didst say: ‘A man is born upon the bank of In- 
dus and there is none to tell of Christ, nor none to read, 
nor none to write; 

and all his volitions and his deeds are good so far as hu- 
man reason seeth, sinless in life or in discourse. 

_ He dieth unbaptized and without faith; where is that 
justice which condemneth him? where is his fault, in that 
he not believes?’ 

Now who art thou who wouldst sit upon the seat to 
judge at a thousand miles away with the short sight that 
carries but a span? 

Truly to him who goeth subtly to work with me, were 
not the Scripture over you, there were marvellous ground 
for questioning. | ; 

O animals of earth, minds gross! the primal Will, good ' 
in itself, never departed from its own self which is the 
highest good. 

Allis just which doth harmonize with it; no created g00d 
draweth it to itself,> but it by raying forth giveth rise to It 
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As right above her 
fed her brood, nest the stork sweepeth 
up to her; and as the one which she hath fed lookath 


so did (and so did [ upli 
which plied its wings ee aN brow) the blessed image 
Wheeling it sang, and said: “A publi plein | 
understandest them not are s are my notes to thee who 
yous mortals.” ’ is the eternal judgment to 
hen those glowin 
stilled, yet in the ensi g flames of the Holy Spirit were 
gn which gained th 
ence rom alitchenuarid the Romans rever- 
_it began a ain: “T he : 
lieved not in Christ, athe Nee MIDE CHS One UUs 
- a eatcecel ore nor after he was nailed 
ut see, many cry Chri ae 

shall be far lest acne! to SE eo anche) poe men 

and such Christians the Ethiop shalliceader neO 
two colleges shall dispart, the f emn when the 
stripped. , the one for ever rich, the other 

What may the Persians® say 
shall y unto your kings when they 
1 Se a volume opened wherein are their dispraises 
petite shall beech amidst the deeds of Albert’ that one 

soon Ss 
ae Pate move its wing to make the realm of 

‘There shall be seen the woe which he is bringing on the 
Seine by making false the coinage,? who by the wild boat’s 
stroke shall die. 

There shall be seen the pride which maketh athirst and 
doth the Scot and Englishman so madden they may not 
abide within their proper bound. 

The lechery shall be seen and life effeminate of him of 
Spain, and him of Bohemia, who knew not ever worthiness, 


nor willed it. 
le of Jerusalem shall be seen marked with 


For the cripp 
an I, his excellence, whereas 2m M shall mark the counter- 


charge.}° 
_ The avarice and baseness shall be s 
in ward the Isle of Fire where Anc 


Uke as 
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and to give to understand how great his paltriness his 
record shall be kept in stunted letters which shal] note 
much in little space.?* : 

And plain to all shall be revealed the foul deed 
uncle and his brother?* which have made so choic 
ily, and two crowns, cuckold. 

And he of Portugal and he of Norway there shal] be 
known, and he of Rascia, who in ill hour saw the coin of 
Venice." 

O happy Hungary,” if she suffereth herself to be mauled 
no more! And happy Navarre, were she to arm herself 
with the mount that fringeth her!+¢ | | 

And all should hold that ’tis in pledge of this that Nicosia 
and Famagosta already wail and shriek by reason of their 
beast, who doth not part him from beside the others.” 


1. [he same problem is referred to in the De Monarchia, ii. 8, as 
one which the human reason cannot solve unaided, but to the solu- 
tion of which it can rise by the aid of faith. There is no indication 
in the De Monarchia of the mental anguish which throbs through 
the appeal in this present passage. 

2. Both Lucifer and Adam and Eve sinned not by desiring know]- 
edge that was to be permanently withheld, but by desiring it before 
the appointed time. “He therefore [the devil] desired something 
which he had not, and which he ought not to have desired at that 
time; just as Eve desired to be like the deities before God desired 
that she should” (Anselm). 

3. our. Cf. Cantos xx and xxi. Another reading is your (vostra), 
which seems more germane to the immediate object of the appeal. 
But our effects the transition from “the summit of all creation” to 
the mind of earthly man, and beautifully associates the spirits in 
heaven with those on earth in dependence upon God. 

4. darkness, shadow of ignorance, poison of vice. mai: 
5. The context and the comparison of De Monarchia, ii. 2, sufficiently 
explain this passage. Conformity with the will of God is the ultimate 


test of justice. : 


SLGraians, representing all non-Christians, like the Ethiopian yust 
above. . 
7. The following indiscriminate condemnation of contemporary 
monarchs is far from being justified in all its details by history. Com- 
pare with this passage the parallel in Purg. vii. The accompanying 
tables, which might be united into one connected whole, will serve 
to identify the monarchs referred to. ‘ 

8. The translation personifies Albert’s invasion of Bohemia In 1304, 
but the Italian may equally well be translated: “ser the pen (viZ., © 
the Recording Angel) in motion.” On Albert, cf. Purg. v1. 
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g. Philip the Fair. Compare Pu + 
: rg. : 

Ate es to ier clanonaaith Cees and xx, and numerous refer- 
les. He debased the coinage to one th 1e Comedy and in the Epis 
meer'the expenses of his Flemish ne third of its value, in aren to 
several passages in which we see es Renee: nr g02 EL hisiisjone of 
coinage entertained by Dante, the citi lorror of tampering with th 
city of Europe. A HA AA THOSE cial 

CYA Or. pe. As the symbol of greed the F AEE COTE 
flower” (of Canta tin) buetaettneato is: lorin was the “accursed 
relations 1t was worthy of such rereen Aeon OF Fal AC On une 
‘vith it was to be ranked with him who ene he who tampered 
of human Beingentheralomatelbacntor : sified the very personality 
xxix. (Compare the story told in Vill uman intercourse. See Inf. 
10. Cf. Canto ix, mote 1. One good eualit v1. 53-) 
11. Anchises died at Drepanum in Sicily Ct cll thousand (oad jones: 
Mount Etna). On Frederick, compare Pur CS ae ee 
quentia, i, 12. There was a tradition in Boe: sae Ge eee 
had originally intended to dedicate the Pur sacral re aS 
ern scholars treat it with contempt. If One atario ito hin, Due es 
such a purpose, his changed estimate of Fredey reall penterenee 
caused by the latter’s slackness in espousi 3 nck ee probaly, 
opposition to his hereditary foe Robe f Ra Sa en a 
Talian Guelfs. : rt of Naples, the head of the 
12. The space allotted to the reco | 

rd of ing limi 
contracted words must be used if eat! Bettet ae pare 
eee ot and deeds. ound for all his 
13. James of the Balearic Isles and James of Ar 
Leal agon. 
ia of Rascia issued counterfeit Venetian coins. See map on 
15.1n 1300 Andrew was king of Hun 
gary. He was s 
Sea (1310-1342), the son of Dante’s friend eae 
onc is uncle Robert had ousted from the Neapolitan succession. 
Moe ches note 2 pone had suffered from the evils of a 
ession and of t 

EDU see errible wars. Happy if she had now seen 
1G Navan was the separate kingdom of Joanna, wife of Philip the 
ae Happy if she maintained the barrier of the Pyrenees between 
neteet and her great neighbour! The fate of Cyprus under the 

rench dynasty of Lusignan may warn her of her fate should she 
fall under France. 
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As when the one light of the sun disappears, the heaven is Straight. 
way rekindled by many stars, so when the one voice of the eagle 
ceased the many beings that composed it, shining yet more brightly 
burst into an angelic chime of many notes, which was followed by [ 
murmuring as of falling waters, gathering once more in the neck of 
the eagle into a single voice. The eagle declares that the six lights 
which forms its pupil and eyebrow are the greatest of all, and goes 
on to enumerate them, using, in most cases, rich and pregnant cir- 
cumlocution, but expressly naming Ripheus the Trojan, that there 
may be no room to misconceive a statement so incredible as that he 
(as well as Trajan, the heathen emperor, already indicated by a para- 
phrase not to be misunderstood) is in heaven. Then once more the 
eagle bursts into rapturous song, and when it pauses, Dante, though 
be knows that the spirits read his inmost thoughts as we on earth see 
colour through a sheet of glass, yet can not restrain the utterance of 
his amazement at the presence of these two heathen; whereon the 
eagle declares that both of them died in the true faith, Ripheus in 
Christ to come and Trajan in Christ come; and so explains the former 
case as to suggest that revelations may have been vouchsafed to other 
righteous Pagans. So little do men fathom the divine counsels! Nay, 
the redeemed souls, as they look on God, know not yet who shall be 
the saved; and in this very limitation of their knowledge they re- 
joice, for it is a point of conscious contact with the will of God. 
Thus, as the souls of Trajan and Ripheus glint responsive to the 
eagle’s discourse, Dante receives sweet solace partly from the 
thought that he knows not, after all, bow many of the supposed 
heathen are in truth saved, and partly from the spectacle of the 
souls in bliss rejoicing in the limitations of their knowledge no less 
than in its conquests. 





WHEN HE who doth illumine all the world descendeth 
so from our hemisphere that day on every side is done 
away, 
the heaven which before is kindled by him only, now 
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raightway maketh i 
te 2 aie = ate ue reappear by many lights wherein 

And this act of 
sign of the world eee ne CRAG when the en- 
was silent; ithin its blessed beak 

because all those living lights, far brightlier shining, be- 
gan songs which from my memory must slip and fall. 

O sweet love, smile-bemantled, how glowing didst thou 
seem in those flute holes breathed on only by sacred pon- 
derings!* 

When the dear and shining stones, whereby I saw the 
sixth heaven gemmed, had imposed silence on the angelic 
chimes, : 

meseemed to hear the murmuring of a river which drop- 
peth clear from rock to rock and showeth the abundance 
of its source. 

And as the sound taketh its form in the lute-neck, or at 
the opening, of the pipes the wind that entereth, | 

so, delay of expectation done away, that murmuring of 
the eagle rose up through its neck as it were hollow; 

there it became a voice and issued thence, out from its 
beak, in form of words, such as the heart awaited, whereon 
I wrote them. 

“That part in me which seeth and which doth endure the 
sun in mortal eagles,” it began to me, “must now fixedly 
be gazed upon, 

for of the fires wherefromout I make my figure, those 
with which the eye sparkleth in my head, of all their ranks 
are chief. : 

He who shineth midmost, as the pupil, was the singer of 
the Holy Spirit who bore the ark from city unto city; 

now knoweth he the merit of his song, in so far as pie 
the effect of his own counsel,? by the remuneration 11Ke 


unto it. 
Of the five who make the eyebrow s arch, he who doth 


neighbour closest on the beak consoled the widow for her 
son;" s « 
now knoweth he how dear it costs Christ not fOLG ve 
by his experience of this sweet life and of the Os 
And he who followeth on i circumference V 
| 2 
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tell, upon the upper arch, death did delay by his true nen: 
tence;® Pes 
now knoweth he that the eternal judgment is not tran 
muted when a worthy prayer giveth unto to-morrow y a 
earth what was to-day’s. Pon 

The next who followeth, with the laws and me, With 
good intention that bore evil fruit, to give place to the 
pastor, made himself a Greek; 

now knoweth he that the ill deduced from his good deeq 
hurteth not him though the world be destroyed thereby « 

And him thou seest on the down-sloping arch was Wij- 
liam, whom that land deploreth which weepeth for that 
Charles and Frederick live; 

now knoweth he how heaven is enamoured of the right- 
eous king, and by the semblance of his glow he maketh it 
yet seen.” 

Who would believe, down in the erring world, the Tro- 
jan Ripheus? in this circle to be the fifth of the holy lights? 

now knoweth he right much of the divine grace that the 
world hath no power to see, albeit his sight discerneth not 
the bottom.” 

Like to the lark who soareth in the air, first singing and 
men silent, content with the last sweetness that doth sate 

er, 

so seemed to me the image of the imprint of the eternal 
pleasure, by longing for whom each thing becometh what 
1t IS. 

And albeit there I was to my questioning like glass unto 
the colour which it clothes, yet would it not endure to bide 
its time in silence;1° ' 

but from my mouth: “What things? are these?” it thrust 
by force of its own weight, whereat I saw great glee of 
coruscation. 3 

Then straightway, with its eye more kindled, the blessed 
ensign answered me, that it might not hold me in suspense 
of wonder: | 

“I see that thou believest these things because I tell chem 
thee, but the how thou seest not; so that, although believe 
yet are they hidden. 

Thou art as he who doth apprehend the thing by nam 
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De, not see its quidity unless another bring it forth 

to light. — 

The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence from warm 

love and living hope which conquereth the divine will; 
not 1n fashion wherein man subdueth man, but conquer- 

eth it because it willeth to be conquered, and, conquered, 

with its own benignity doth conquer, 

The first life of the eyebrow and the fifth set thee a-mar- 
yelling, because thou seest the region of the angels painted 
with them. 

From their bodies they issued not, as thou supposest, 
Gentiles, but Christians in established faith, in the feet that 
_to the one—should suffer, and—to the other—had already 
suffered.** 

For the one from hell,—where none returneth ever to 
right will, came back unto its bones, and this was the re- 
ward of living hope;** 

the living hope which put might into the prayers made 
unto God to raise him up, that his will might have power 
to be moved.** 

The glorious soul, whereof is the discourse, returning to 
the flesh where it abode short space, believed in him who 
had the power to aid it; | 

and believing kindled into so great flame of very love, 
that at the second death it was worthy to come unto this 
mirth. 

The other, by that grace which welleth from solders a 
fountain that never creature thrust eye down to its lrst 
wave 

set all his love below on righteousness, wherefore from 
grace to grace God opened his eye to our redemption yet 
to come;?° 

whereat he believed therein, and thenceforn endure 
not the mire of paganism, and reproved the folk P 
concerning It. Wh eerie 

Those see damesi® stood as baptism i a 
thou didst see at the right wheel, more than @ 
years before baptizing. : rom 

O Taeeaaneeem eer far withdrawn 1s thy root f | 
such vision as sees not the ne cause enure. 
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And ye mortals, hold yourselves straitly back from jud 
ing; for we who see God, know not as yet all the elewea 

and sweet to us is such defect because our good in thi 
good is refined, that what God willeth we too wij] 

So by this divine image to clear my curtailed vision 0a 
given me sweet medicine, “es 

And as on a good singer a good harpist maketh the quiy- 
ering of the chord attend, wherein the song gaineth more 
pleasantness, 

so whilst he spake I mind me that I saw the two blesseq 
lights, just as the beating of the eyes concordeth, making 
their flames to quiver to the words. 


1. It was the general belief that the light of all the stars was re- 
flected from the Sun. 

2.A much disputed passage. It is taken in the translation to mean 
“As the flute is played on by the breath of the musician, so these 
spirits were played upon by their own holy thoughts, wherein that 
same divine love which clad them with the smiling brightness of 
joy, breathed upon them.” 

3. Contains by implication Dante’s doctrine of inspiration. The 
human instrument of the Divine Spirit has a genuine part to play. 
4. Cf. Purg.1. 

5. 2 Kings xx. 1-11. 

6. The donation of Constantine, called by Bryce “the most stupen- 
dous of all medizval forgeries,” set forth how Constantine, when 


cured of his leprosy by Pope Sylvester, resolved to transfer his © 


capital ro Constantinople (“made himself a Greek”) in order to 
leave to the Pope and his successors the sovereignty over Italy. 
Dante, while accepting the supposed fact, regarded it as one of the 
most disastrous events of history. (Cf. Inf. xix and Purg. xxxii.) He 
warmly maintained that the donation was invalid, since the Emperor 
could not alienate, nor the Pope receive, temporal power. (De Mo- 
narciia, tii, 10, etc. Cf. Gardner, iii. 1, under “Book iii.” 
7- William the Good (1166-1189) was the last king of the house 
of Tancred who reigned over the “Two Sicilies.” See Cantos 
(note 12) and ix (mote 1); and Tables i and iv on pp. 621, 624., Wy 
kingdom of Naples, under Charles II, and the kingdom of Sicily; 
under Frederick, bewail him. 
8. Ripheus. Virgil calls him “the one man amongst the Trojans most 
just and observant of the right.” A2neid, ii. -eiceeBY 
9. [he imprint of the eternal pleasure probably means justice. 
‘onging for God everything becomes its true self. 
10,74 = my questioning.” : genre 
11. Quidity = the epoch of a thing, as quality is the eae 
like-ness” of it. “You know the name of a thing, but know not’ 
the thing is.” 
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12. Ripheus had faith in the crucified 
Bee eitied feet that hates feet that were to be, Trajan 
13. Repentance or change of will, in hell, was so inconcei 

even when the divine prerogative overrode the ieee ee 
thought of as acting not to change the will in hell : 


the soul to the body, that the will might be eeaeess to bring back 


? : ged on earth. 
14. Lhomas Aquinas repeatedly refers to the story of Gregory and 


Trajan. He says: “Damascenus [d. before 754] .. . tells how 2 
ory, when pouring out prayer for mnianaineard a Telenteees 
him from heaven: I have heard thy voice and I grant pardon to 
Trajan; to which fact, ... the whole East and West is witness.” In 
discussing prayer and predestination, he declares that prayer cannot 
alter the divine will, but may be the appointed instrument for its 
accomplishment; and declares that “though Trajan was in the place 
of the reprobate, yet he was not reprobate himself in the absolute 
sense, since he was predestined to be saved by Gregory’s prayers.” 
Gregory himself [Pope, 590-606] is emphatic on the futility of 
prayer for the damned. “The saints pray not for the unbelieving and 
impious defunct, because they shrink from the merit of their pray- 
ers, for those whom they already know to be damned to eternal 
punishment, being annulled before that countenance of the right- 
eous Judge.” 

15. The principle implied in this passage opens the door through 
which Cato enters heaven. Cf. Purg. i. There is a remarkable passage 
in which Aquinas says: “A man may prepare himself by what 1s 
contained in natural reason for receiving faith. Wherefore 1 Is said 
that if anyone born in barbarous nations do what lieth in him, God 
will reveal to him that which is necessary for salvation, either by 
inspiration or by sending a teacher.” Perhaps Dante’s own mind 
dwelt increasingly on this conception. The tradition which told 
how Paul wept over Virgil’s tomb at Naples may have been atch 
as specific evidence that Virgil was not one of the heathen thus 
saved. , 

16. Faith, Hope and Charity. See Purg. xxix. 
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Beatrice and Dante have risen to Saturn, now in the constellation of 
Leo, and there Beatrice smiles not (lest her beauty should Shatter 
Dante’s mortal senses as Jove’s undisguised presence burned Semele 
to ashes) but bids him gaze upon that which shall be revealed to bian, 
The joy it gives him to obey her behests is compensations even for 
the withdrawal of bis eyes front ber countenance, whereon they 
feasted; and he sees the golden Jacob’s ladder stretch up from Sq- 
turn; while a throng of splendours descends, as though all heaven 
had been emptied, and splashes in light upon a certain step of the 
ladder. Dante addresses the light that arrests itself nearest to him, 
first with silent thought, then, when Beatrice gives him leave, with 
open speech; and asks why he more than others has approached him, 
and why the harmony of beaven is no longer heard. The spirit 
answers that Dante’s senses are not yet sufficiently inured to bear 
the divine music in this higher sphere; and that be has approached 
to welcome him not because he has greater love than others, but 
because the divine love, to which all eagerly respond, bas assigned 
that office to him. Dante though satisfied by the answer within its 
limits, yet pushes bis demand further and asks why God assigned 
this office qust to bis interlocutor and no other. Hereon the spirit 
whirls and glows, rapt into such immediate and intense communion 
with God as to see his very essence, and yet declares that neither 
be nor the highest of the Seraphim sees the answer to this question, 
which lies unfathomably deep in the being of God. Let Dante warn 
the world, with its snoke-dimmed faculties, not to presume hence- 
forth to attempt a problem which even in heaven is insoluble. Ap- 
palled by this reply, Dante now bashfully requests to know who it 
is that has thus checked his presumptuous enquiry, and he learns 
that it is Peter Damiani, who called himself Peter the Sinner, and 
who had dwelt in the now degenerate convent of Fonte Avellana, 
and in that of S. Maria in Pomposa. In connection with bis receP- 
tion, shortly before his death, of the Cardinal’s bat he denounces 
the pomp and obesity of the Church dignitaries, whereupon there 
comes whirling down a throng of flames that group themselves 
round him and raise a cry which so stuns Dante that be understands 
not what it says. 
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ALREADY WERE minee . 

es fixed on my Lady’ 

n LESS AS y ys coun- 
Seagate agalt : and my mind with them, from all other in- 


and she smiled no . “7 6) : 
“th ld b at, but: ere I to smile,’ 
thou wouldst be such as was Semele 
ashes; : 


for my beauty, which, along the steps of the eternal pal- 
ace kindleth more, as thou hast seen, the higher the ascent, 

were it not tempered, so doth glow as that thy mortal 
power, at its flash, would be like foliage that the thunder 
shattereth. 

We have arisen to the seventh splendour, which, under- 
neath the bosom of the glowing Lion, downrayeth now 
mingling with its power. — 

Fix thy mind after thine eyes, and make of them mirrors 
to the figure which in this mirror shall be shown unto thee.” 

Whoso should know what was the pasture of my sight 
in the blessed aspect when I changed me to another care, 

would recognize how much it was my joy to be obedi- 
ent to my heavenly guide, weighing the one against the 
other side.* : 

Within the crystal which doth bear the name, circling 
the world, of its illustrious leader, beneath whom every 
wickedness lay dead,’ 

coloured like gold which doth re-cast the ray, I saw a 
ladder erected upward so far that my sight might not fol- 
low it. | 

I saw, moreover, descend upon the steps so many splen- 
dours that methought every light which shineth in the 
heaven had been thence poured down. 10 

And as, after their nature's way, the daws aE the ate 
ning of the day set out in company to warm their chillec 
feathers; . 

then some go off without returm, other come spate 
whence they started, and others make a whee ng SO} pit 

d. was in that sparkling whic 
such fashion, mescemee, ch eateerinnrscene 
came in company,, soon Me saree eee ame so bright 
and the one? which abode nighest toms nae love whic 
that in my thought I said: “I do percelve bh | 


thou art signalling unto Ue 


’ she began, 
when she turned to 
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But she from whom I wait the how and when 
and silence, pauses, and therefore I, counter 
do well not to demand.” : 

Whereat she, who saw my silence in his sight who seeth 
all, said to me: “Loose thy warm desire.” 

And I began: “My merit maketh me not wo 
response, but for her sake who granteth me. 


Of speech 
Oo my desire, 


rthy of thy 
to make re. 


ues 
: O blessed life, who abidest hidden in thy gladness, make 
known to me the cause which so nigh to me hath placed 
thee; 

and say, wherefore in this wheel the sweet symphony of 
Paradise keepeth silence, which below throughout the 
others soundeth so devoutly.” 

“Thou hast the hearing, as the sight, of mortals,” he an- 
swered me; “wherefore here is no song for that same rea- 
son for which Beatrice hath not smiled. 

Down by the steps of the sacred ladder I so far descended 


only to do thee joyance with speech and with the light 
which mantleth me; : 

nor was it greater love that made me swifter; for more 
and so much love up there doth burn, as the flashing mak- 
eth plain to thee; 

but the deep love which holdeth us prompt servants of 
the counsel which governeth the world, maketh assign- 
ment here as thou observest.” 

"Yea, I perceive, O sacred lamp,” said I, “how free love 
in this court sufficeth to make follow the eternal provi- 
dence; 

but this it is, which seemeth me hard to discern: Where- 
fore thou alone amongst thy consorts wast predestined to 
this office.” ‘ 

Nor had I come to the last word, ere the light made his 
mid point a centre, and whirled himself like to a swift mill- 
stone. . 

Then answered the love that was therein: “The divine 
light doth focus it on me, piercing into that wherein I am 
embowelled;¢ . 


the power whereof, conjoined unto an sight, uplifteth 
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me above myself so far that I 
whence it 1s milked. 


ene comet hey where fae for oy 
ere 6 ear, the brightness of the flame do I 
e ; 

But that soul in heaven which is most illuminated, that 
Seraph who hath his eye most fixed on God, had given no 
satisfaction to thy question; | 
because so far within the abyss of the eternal statute 
lieth, the thing thou askest, that from all created vision it 
is cut off. | 

And to the mortal world, when thou returnest, take this 
report, that it presume not more to move its feet to-ward 
so great a goal. : 

The mind which shineth here, on earth doth smoke, and 
therefore think how it should have power there below, 
which it hath not even though heaven take it to itself.” 

Such limits did his words impose on me, I left the ques- 
tion, and restrained me to demanding humbly who him- 
self was. 

‘“Twixt the two shores of Italy crags arise, and not far 
distant from thy fatherland, so high the thunders sound 
far lower down, 

and make a hump whose name Is Catria, ’neath which a 
hermitage is consecrate, which erst was given only unto 
prayer.’’? <- oe 

So he began to me again the third discourse, and then 
continuing, said: “There in God's service I became so 
rooted ; 

that only with elves Mice I ligne cavers heat 
and cold. satisfied in thoughts contem 

That cloister erst bore ample fruit unto these heavens 
and is now become so futile, that ere long needs must it be 
revealed. : 

I, pen of Damian, was in that same place; and I, Bete 

. : f Our Lady on the Adriatic 
the Sinner, was in the house o 
spores hen I was called and 


1 life was left to me W 
ee oer which doth but change from bad re 


ceptacle to worse. 


perceive the supreme essence® 
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Cephas came, and the great vessel of the Holy Spirit 
came, lean and unshod, taking their food. from every 


hostelry. ) | 

Now the modern pastors must needs be buttressed on 
this side and on that, and have one to lead them on, so 
heavy are they, and one to hoist behind. 

With their mantles they o’erspread their palfreys, so 
that two beasts travel beneath one hide; O patience, that 


so much endureth!” . 
At this voice I saw more flames from step to step de- 
scend and whirl, and every whirl made them more beau- 


teous. 7 

Around this one they came and stayed themselves and 
raised a cry of so deep sound that here it may not find 
similitude; nor did I understand it, so vanquished me the 
thunder. : 


1. [The joy of contemplation against that of obedience. 

z. Saturn reigned in the age of gold, which is identified by the classi- 
cal poets with the age of absolute simplicity and temperance. . 
3. [his is the spirit of Peter Damiani (d. 1072). The poverty of his 
parents induced them to expose him as an infant; but he was rescued, 
and after much hardship was educated by his brother Damian, in 
gratitude to whom he took the surname of “Damian’s Peter.” He 
was made Cardinal Bishop of Ostia in 1058. He is best known for 
hs unsparing castigation of the corrupt morals of the monks of his 


ay. 

4. “The light in the centre of which I dwell.” 

5. God. 

6. Cf. Canto xiv. 

7. [he monastery of Fonte Avellana upon the Apennines. 

8, Lenten fare, cooked with olive oil, not lard or butter. 

9. A vexed passage. The reading of the original is doubtful. If we 

read fui—“I was,” the two Peters are to be identified. If we read 

fu,=“he was,” they are to be distinguished. Reading fu, we must 

identify Peter the Sinner with Peter degli Onesti who founded the 

church of Santa Maria del Porto, near Ravenna, in accomplishment 

of a vow, about A.p. 1096. He lived in a little house adjoining the 

church till his death in 1119. His tomb may still be seen in the 

church, and he is described upon it as Petrus Peccans. The meaning 

would then be: “I, Damian’s Peter, was in Fonte Avellana, whereas 

Petrus Peccans dwelt by Santa Maria del Porto, and is another man. 

In this case Dante intended the lines expressly to guard against the 

confusion between the two Peters. But the passage so read seems 

somewhat frigid. 4, 
Now Peter Damiani also was in the constant habit of calling him- 
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self Petrus Peccator. It seems extremely improbable that Dante was 
‘snorant Of this; and if he knew it, he certainly would not have used 
this designation expressly to distinguish Peter Damiani from another 
Peter. Lhe best editors, then, are probably right in reading fui, and 
identifying the Pietro Damiani and the Pietro Peccator. But this 
does not end the difficulty. Did Dante confound the Pietro degli 
Onesti, buried in Santa Maria del Porto, with Peter Damiani, and 
did he mean to say: “I went by the name of Peter Damiani in Fonte 
Avellana, but by the name of Petrus Peccator in the hermitage of 
Santa Maria del Porto?” This seems extremely improbable. Dante 
can hardly have confounded the two Peters. Moreover, Peter 
Damiani used the signature Petrus Peccator when he was in Fonte 
Avellana as well as elsewhere, and we may be sure that Dante would 
not have gone out of his way to make so precise a statement about 
the different appellations for the same man in different places when 
he could not have ascertained it to be true. There is a third hypo- 
thesis suggested by a passage in the Breviarium Romanum, which, 
after recording Peter Damiani’s reception into Fonte Avellana, says 
that not long afterwards “he was sent by his abbot on 2 mission to 
the monastery of Pomposa, and afterwards to the convent of St. 
Vincent of Petra Pertusa,” both of which he reformed. Now this 
monastery of Pomposa,” which is situated on a small island at the 
mouth of the Po, near Commachio” (Toynbee), was a convent of 
Santa Maria, and is so described by Peter Damiani himself. More- 
over, it has recently been shown that Peter Damiani spent two years 
there. Probably, therefore, the reference is to this monastery rather 
than to the hermitage of Santa Maria del Porto. But even then 
there remains a great difficulty of translation. One of the suggestions 
made is grammatically admissible, but poetically worse than impos- 
sible. “I dwelt there, Peter Damiani also known as Petrus Peccator. 
I once visited the monastery of Pomposa.” On the other hand, the 
translation offered in the text supposes so awkward a construction 
that it may well be open to doubt. Fortunately (if we accept the 
reading fai and take the monastery to be Pomposa) the sense, if not 
the construing, is clear. 

10. [he cardinal’s hat. 

11.Peter (John i. 42) and Paul (Acts ix. 15). 
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Beatrice soothes and reassures Dante in his terror, and tells him of 
the divine vengeance, invoked in the cry he has heard. She bids hin 
look again upon the lights of Saturn; and the brightest amongst them 
then advances to him, encourages bim to trust in the affection of the 
spirits that surround bim, and answers his question without awaiting 
its utterance. He is Benedict, of Monte Cassino fame, and he is sur- 
rounded by other contemplative saints. Encouraged by his words to 
fling all restraint aside, Dante asks if be may see him in his undis- 
guised form of glory; and he replies that this lofty desire shall be 
fulfilled in the Empyrean where all desires have their perfect ful- 
filment, because there is no temporal succession there but eternal 
fulness. Contemplation alone can lead to this timeless and spaceless 
life, whence the Jacob’s ladder, that Dante’s human eye cannot fol- 
low to its summit, is planted upon the star of abstinence and con- 
templation, and reaches to the heaven which Jacob saw it touch. 
But now none mounts this ladder, for all the monastic orders are 
degenerate. Yet God has ere now wrought greater wonders than the 
renewal of their spirit would be. Therefore there is yet hope. Hereon 
Benedict returns to his company, and they all are swept whirling 
back to the highest heaven, while Beatrice by her glance raises Dante 
instantaneously into bis natal sign of Gemini, to the influences of 
which the Poet now appeals for aid in his recording task. Beatrice 
bids him, as he draws near to the final glory, and ere he meets the 
triumphant hosts in this eighth sphere, to strengthen and rejoice his 
heart by gathering together his heavenly experiences up to this point 
and realizing how far he has left earth behind. He looks down 
through all the seven spheres, sees the clear side of the moon and 
all the related movements and positions of the heavenly bodies, sees 
the little earth for which we fight so fiercely stretched out before 
him so that he can trace the rivers right down from the watersheds 
to the seashore. Then he turns again to Beatrice’s eyes. 


ee er sensed 


OPPRESSED with stupor to my guide I turned, 2s 
doth a little child who hath meen oe where most he 
hath his confidence; | 
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and she, like a mother who succoureth quick her pale 


and gasping child, with her own voice which stil] dispos- 


eth him aright, 
said to me: “IMnowest thou not thou art in heaven? and 


~ tnowest thou not heaven is all holy, and that which here 


_ isdone cometh of righteous zeal? 


How the song had transmuted thee, and I in smiling, 


_ now mayst thou think since the cry hath so moved thee; 


wherein, hadst thou understood their prayers, already 


_ would be known to thee the vengeance which thou shalt 


see ere that thou die. 
The sword from here above cleaveth not in haste nor 


nO save to his deeming who in longing or in fear await- 
eth it. 

But turn thee now to others; for many illustrious spirits 
shalt thou see, if thou again dost lead thy look accordant 
to my speaking.” 

As was her pleasure directed I mine eyes, and saw an 
hundred spherelets, which together were made more beau- 
teous by their mutual rays. 

_Istood as one repressing in himself the prick of his de- 
sire, who doth not frame to ask, so feareth he to exceed. 

And the greatest and most shining of these pearls! came 
forward to make my will content concerning him. 

Then there within I heard: “Didst thou see, as I, the 
love which burneth amongst us, thy thoughts had been 
expressed;? Sie 4 

but, lest thou by waiting lag 
make answer only to the thoug 
circumspect. 

That mount, upon whose slope C 
thronged on its summit by the folk 
posed.3 

And I am he who first bore up there his name, who 
brought to earth that truth which doth lift us so high; 

and so great grace shone o’er me, that I drew the places 
round about back from the impious cult which did seduce 


the world. 
These other flames were all contemplatives kindled by 
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that warmth which giveth birth to the holy flowers and 
fruits. 

Here is Maccarius, here is Romoaldus,* here are my 
brothers who within the cloisters stayed their feet and 
kept sound their heart.” 

And I to him: “The love thou showest, speaking with 
me, and the propitious semblance which I perceive and 
note in all your glows, 

hath so outstretched my confidence as the sun doth the 
rose when it openeth to its utmost power; 

wherefore, I pray thee, and do thou, father, give me as- 
surance whether I may receive so great grace as to behold 
thee with uncovered image.” 

Whereat he: “Brother, thy high desire shall be fulfilled 
in the last sphere, where all the rest have their fulfilment, 
and mine too. 

There perfect, ripe, and whole is each desire; in it alone 
is every part there where it ever was, 

for it is not in space, nor hath it poles; and our ladder 
even to it goeth, wherefore it thus doth steal it from thy 
sight.° 

Right up to there the patriarch Jacob saw it stretch its 
upper part, when it was seen by him so with angels laden. 

But to ascend it now none severeth his feet from earth, 
and my rule abideth there for wasting of the parchments.® 

The walls which were wont to be a house of prayer, 
have become dens, and the hoods are sacks full of foul 
meal. 

But heavy usury is not exacted so counter to God’s 
pleasure as that fruit’ which doth so madden the monks’ 
hearts. 

For what the Church holdeth in her keeping, all pertain- 
eth to the folk that make petition in God’s name; not unto 
kindred, or other filthier thing. 

The flesh of mortals is so blandishing® that down on 
earth good beginning sufficeth not for all the space from 
the upspringing of the oak to acorn-bearing. 

Peter began his gathering without gold or silver, and I 
mine with prayers and fast, and Francis his in humbleness. 
- And if thou scan the beginning of each one, and scan 
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again whither it hath gone astray, thou shalt see the white 


rurned dusky. 
But Jordan back returning, and the sea fleeing when * 
God willed, are more wondrous sights than were the res- 


cue here.” 


I ne ee 
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So spake he to me, and then gathered him to his assem- 
bly; and the assembly drew close; then like a whirlwind 
was all gathered upward... - | 

The sweet Lady thrust me after them, only with a sign,, 
up by that ladder, so did her power overcome my nature; 

nor ever here below, where we mount and descend by 
nature’s law, was so swift motion as might compare unto 
my wing. = “ty 

O reader, by my. hopes of turning back to that devout 
triumph, for the which I many a time bewail my sins, and 
smite upon my breast, ? a 

thou hadst not drawn back and plunged thy finger in the 
flame in so short space as that wherein I saw the sign that 
followeth the Bull, and was within it. 

O stars of glory, O light impregnated with mighty 
power, from which I recognize all, whatsoe’er it be, my 
genius; 

with you was rising, and hiding him with you, he who is 
father of each mortal life, when I first felt the air of Tus- 
cany;? . | | 

and then when grace was bestowed on me to enter the. 
lofty wheel that rolleth you, your region was assigned to 
me. | | , | 
To you devoutly now my soul doth breathe, to gain the 
power for the hard passage that doth draw her to it. 

“Thou art so nigh to the supreme weal,” began Beatrice, 
“that thou shouldst have thine eyes clear and keen. 

And therefore, ere thou further wend thereinto, look 
down and see how great a universe I have already put be- 
neath thy feet; | A ot 

so that thy heart, rejoicing to its utmost, may be pre- 
sented to the throng triumphant which cometh glad 
through this sphered ether.” _ | 

With my sight I turned back through all and every of 
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the seven spheres, and saw this globe such that I smiled at 


its sorry semblance; ‘ 
Tealehae counsel I approve as best which holdeth it for 


least; and he whose thoughts are turned elsewhither may 


be called truly upright. é‘ 
I saw the ane htee of Latona kindled without that shade 


which erst gave me cause to deem her rare and dense.1° 
The aspect of thy son, Hyperion,** [ there endured, and 
saw how Maia and Dione?” move about and near him. 
Next appeared to me the tempering of Jove!® between 
his father and his son; and there was clear to me the vary- 
ing they make in their position.” 
And all the seven were displayed to me, how great they 
are and swift, and how distant each from other in repair. 
The thrashing-floor which maketh us wax so fierce,}® as 
I rolled with the eternal Twins, was all revealed to me 
from ridge to river-mouth;!® then to the beauteous eyes 
mine eyes again I turned. 


1. Benedict (480-543), the founder of the Benedictines, is frequently 
represented in paintings as the type of monastic discipline. 

2. “You would not have held back, tmidly repressing your ques- 
tions.” : 
3- Monte Cassino “is situated on the spur of Monte Cairo, a few 
miles from Aquino, in the north of Campania, almost exactly half- 
way between Rome and Naples.” It was “crowned by a temple of 
Apollo, and a grove sacred to Venus” (Toynbee). 

4. Probably Macarius the Egyptian (301-391), one of the monks of 
the Saitic desert, a disciple of Anthony. 

Romualdus “saw ina vision a ladder stretching from earth to heaven 
after the similicude of the patriarch Jacob; whereon men in white 
vesture ascended and descended; whereby he perceived that the 
monks of Camaldoli, of whose institution he was the author, were 
wondrously set forth. Finally, when he had lived 120 years, and 
during 100 of them had served God in the utmost austerity of life, 
he took his way to him in the year of salvation 1027” (Breviarium 
Romanum). He was of the Ravennese family of Onesti. Camaldoli 
i in the Casentino district, and is the hermitage referred to 1n 

urg.V. 42) 
5.#.€.. “Therein is no temporal succession, but eternal co-existence, 
and therefore completeness.” (Cf. Cantos xxix and xxx, Argument.) 
6. My “Rule” serves no purpose except to spoil the parchments on 
which it is written. . 
7- Interest is regarded as the “increase” of the capital. Hence Dante: 
speaks of it by implication as “fruit,” and says that the illicit increase 
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ot gain of usury is not so hateful to God as those illicit gains j 
frenzied greed for which the monks rob the poor, whose auardiats 
they are, and enrich their relatives, or even their paramours. 

¢ The fete blanda is variously taken as “seducing” or as “easily 
seduced. Sachs 

This fixes Dante’s birthday as somewhere between May 18th and 
jane 17th (both inclusive), the time during which the sun was in 


emini. 


G 
~ yo,Cf. Canto ii. Dante conceived that the other side of the moon, 


which is always turned away from us and toward the higher heavens, 
had no dark patches. 

i1,Apollo = the sun. 

12. Maia and Dione, somewhat strangely put for the son of Maia 
(Mercury) and the daughter of Dione (Venus). 

13. The temperate Jove between the hot Mars and the chill Saturn. 
Cf. Canto xviii. 

14. The nature of their orbits. - 

15A thrashing-floor was a round flat area. Hence the comparison. 
16. Not to be understood as implying that the whole inhabited area 
of the earth was visible to him. Cf. Canto xxvii, Argument, note 10, 
and Map (p. 601). | 
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Beatrice turns towards Cancer, the region of the surmmer Solstice, 
from Gemini where the Poet and his guide are placed; and her in- 
tent look wakes the eagerness of expectancy in him. Ere long he sees 
heaven lighted by the approach of the triumphant hosts of Christ, 
the whole harvest of the heavenly husbandry; and outshining all is 
Christ, whose person pierces the swathings of his glory with blind- 
ing light; whereupon, as lightning dilating in the womb of a cloud 
bursts forth, having no space within, so Dante’s mind bursts its own 
limits and loses itself... . Beatrice recalls him as from a forgotten 
dream, and his sight strengthened by the vision of Christ, is now 
able to endure her smile. What he then saw he needs must leave un- 
told, albeit what he is forcing himself, line by line, to record pro- 
claims that he yields to no shrinking desire to spare himself. At 
Beatrice’s bidding he mans himself again to look upon the garden of 
Christ, the Virgin rose and the Apostolic lilies; but Christ himself, 
in tenderness to the pilgrin’s powers, bas withdrawn above and 
shines down upon his chosen ones, himself unseen. Gabriel descends 
and crowns the virgin who then rises through the Primum Mobile 
far out of sight, while the saints reach up tenderly after her with 
their flames. Oh, what wealth of glory is in these sainted souls who 
on earth chose and spread the true riches that wax not old. There 
Peter triumphs in the victory of Christ, with the ancient and the 
modern assembly for whom his key bas unlocked heaven. 





AS THE BIRD amidst the loved foliage who hath 
brooded on the nest of her sweet offspring through the 
night which hideth things from us, 

who, to look upon their longed-for aspect and to find 
the food wherewith to feed them, wherein her heavy toils 
are pleasant to her, 

foreruns the time, upon the open spray, and with glow- 
ing love awaiteth the sun, fixedly gazing for the dawn to 
rise; 

so was my Lady standing, erect and eager, turned to- 
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ward the region beneath which the sun showeth least 


speed; : 
r3 that, as ‘I looked on her in her suspense and longing, I 


pecame like him who, desiring, would fain have other than 
_ he hath, and payeth him with hope. 


200 en ets —— 


But short the space ‘twixt one and the other when, of 
fxing my attent I mean, and of seeing the heaven grow 
brilliant more and more. ray 

And Beatrice said: “Behold the hosts of Christ’s tri- 
umph, and all the fruit gathered by the circling of these 
spheres.» | 

Meseemed her countenance was all a-glow, and her eyes 
so full of gladness, that I must needs pass it unconstrued 


"As in the calm full moons Trivia smileth amongst the 
eternal nymphs who paint the heaven in each recess, 

I saw, thousands of lamps surmounting, one sun which 
sheng each enkindled, as doth our own the things we see 
above;? 

and through the living light outglowed the shining sub- 
stance so bright upon my vision that it endured it not. 

O Beatrice, sweet guide and dear! She said to me: “That 
ace o’ercometh thee is power against which nought hath 

efence. 

Therein is the wisdom and the might® which oped the 
pathways betwixt heaven and earth, for which there erst 


had been so long desire.” 
Even as fire is unbarred from the cloud, because it so 
n, and counter to its 


dilateth that it hath not space withi 
nature dasheth down to earth, 

so my mind, grown greater ’mid these feasts, forth issued 
from itself, and what it then became knoweth not to re- 


call Se . | 
“Open thine eyes and look on what I am; thou hast seen 


things by which thou art made mighty to sustain my 
smile.” 

I was as one who cometh to himself fro 
Vision, and doth strive in vain to bring it 
Mind 


when I heard this proffer, worthy of so great gratitude, 
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as never to be blotted from the book that doth record the 

ast. , 

P If now there were to sound all of those tongues which 
Polyhymnia with her sisters made richest with their sweet- 
est milk, 

it would not mount, in aiding me, unto the thousandth 
of the truth, hymning the sacred smile, and how deep-clear 
it made the sacred aspect.* 

And therefore, figuring Paradise, needs must the sacred 
poem make a leap, as who should find his pathway inter- — 
cepted. 

_But whoso thinketh of the weighty theme and of the 
mortal shoulder which hath charged itself therewith, will 
think no blame if under it it trembleth. 

It is no voyage for a little bark, that which my daring 
keel cleaveth as it goeth, nor for a helmsman who doth 
spare himself. 

“Wherefore doth my face so enamour thee that thou 
turnest thee not to the fair garden which flowereth be- 
neath the rays of Christ? 

There is the Rose wherein the Word Divine made itself 
Hest there are the Lilies at whose odour the good path was 
taken.” i 

So Beatrice: and I, who to her counsels was all eager, 
again surrendered me to the conflict of the feeble brows. 
As under the sun’s ray, which issueth pure through a 
broken cloud, ere now mine eyes have seen a meadow full 
of flowers, when themselves covered by the shade; 

so beheld I many a throng of splendours, glowed on 
from above by ardent rays, beholding not the source 
whence came the glowings. 

O benign power which dost so imprint them! thou hadst 
thyself uplifted to yield place there for mine eyes that 
lacked in power. 

The name of the beauteous flower which I ever invoke, 
morning and evening, drew all my mind together to look 
upon the greatest flame. , 

And when on both mine eyes had been depicted the 
quality and greatness of the living star which conquereth 
up there, e’en as down here it conquered, 
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from within the heaven descended a torch circle- 


~ formed, in fashion of a crown, and girt her and wheeled 


round her. 
Whatever melody soundeth sweetest here below, and 


most doth draw the soul unto itself, would seem a rent 
coud thundering, 


compared unto the sound of that lyre whereby was 


crowned the beauteous sapphire by which the brightest 
. heaven is ensapphired. 


“I am the angelic love who circles the lofty gladness that 
doth breathe from out the womb which was the hostelry 


of our desire; 


and I will circle, Lady of heaven, until thou fotlowest 
thy son, and dost make yet more divine the supreme sphere 
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Thus the circling melody impressed itself, and all the 


other lights made sound the name of Mary. 


4 
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The royal mantel of all the swathings of the universe 
which most doth burn and most is quickened in the breath 
and in the ways of God,° : 

above us had its inner shore so distant that its appear- 
ance, there where I was, not yet appeared to me. 

Therefore mine eyes had not power to follow the 
crowned flame as she ascended after her own offspring. 

‘And as the infant who toward his mother stretcheth up 
his arms when he hath had the milk, because his mind flam- 
eth forth even into outward gesture; ti SZ 

so each one of these glowings up-stretched with its 
flame, so that the deep love which they had for Mary was 
made plain to me. , 7 

Then they stayed there within my sight, singing O 
Hoa of heaven so sweetly that ne’er hath parted from me 

€ delight. 

Oh to great the wealth crammed in those most rich 
chests, which here on earth were goodly acres for the seed- 
ing! ; 
Here they have life and joy even in that treasure which 
Was earned in weeping in the exile of Babylon, where gold 
Was scorned.? 

Here triumphs under the lofty Son of God and Mary, in 
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his victory, together with the ancient and new council, he 
who doth hold the keys of so great glory. 


1, Dante has seen in the seven planetary spheres the different classes 
and grades of blessedness representing the “many mansions.” Now 
in the heaven of the stars he sees in varied groups the whole fruit 
of creation and history gathered together, as typifying the “one 
-home.” The “circling of these spheres” signifies the whole cosmic 
evolution, and the working of the spirit of God upon man. Cf. Canto 
Xili, 20te 4. : 

2.See Canto xx, ote 1. 

3. Cf. 1 Corinthians 1. 24. 

4. Another well-supported reading of the Italian has a second jj] 
before facea. The meaning would then be, “and how bright the 
sacred aspect made it,” i.e., “the countenance of Christ, on which 
she had looked, made Beatrice’s smile ineffably beauteous.” 

5. The Empyrean. 

6. The primum mobile. 

7. The Babylonian exile is a favourite symbol of the life upon Earth, 
wherein we are “strangers and pilgrims.” Cf. Purg. xiii. 
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Beatrice appeals to the saints in the starry heaven to give Dante to 
drink from the heavenly table to which they have been summoned. 
The divine grace which gives him a foretaste of their feast is their 
warrant, bis immeasurable longing is his claim, and their unbroken 
enjoyment of that knowledge which he desires makes it easy for them 
to give. The saints respond joyously to her appeal and in groups of 
circling lights reveal their varying measures of ecstasy. Peter comes 
out from the brightest group in answer to Beatrice’s prayer. She 
addresses him as the representative of that Faith by which he him- 
self once walked upon the sea, and to which heaven owes all its 
citizens; and urges him to test Dante as to Faith. Dante prepares him- 
self, as for examination, and Peter questions him. Dante founds his 
confession upon the definition in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Faith 
is the substance or foundation upon which hope is reared, and the 
basis of the argument by which the reality of unseen things is estab- 
lished. His own faith is unquestioning. It is based on Scripture which 
is authenticated by miracle. And if one should question the miracles 
he must face the yet greater miracle of the spread of Christianity 
without miracle. Peter further demands to hear the positive content 
of Dante’s faith and the specific warrant for it. Dante declares his 
faith in God, defined first in Aristotelian phrase as the unmoved 
mover whom the beaven loves and longs for, and then as three Per- 
sons in one Essence. For the first belief proofs are drawn from the 
Physics and Metaphysics as well as from Scripture, for the second 
from Scripture alone. All else is secondary. Peter signifies bis d elight 
m Dante’s confession by circling bim thrice. : 


i 


“O FELLOWSHIP elect to the great supper of the 
lessed Lamb, who feedeth you in such fashion that your 
desire ever is fulfilled;? ; 
if by the grace of God this man foretasteth of that which 
falleth from your table ere death prescribe the time to him, 
give heed to his unmeasured yearning and bedew him 
somewhat: ye drink ever of the fountain whence floweth 
that on which his thought is ee 
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Thus Beatrice: "and those glad souls made themselves 
spheres upon fixed poles, outflaming mightily like unto 
comets, 

And even as wheels in harmony of clock-work so turn 
that the first, to whoso noteth it, seemeth still, and the last 
to fly, = 
so did these carols? with their differing whirl, or swift 
or slow, make me deem of their riches. 

From the one [ noted of most beauty, I saw issue a so 
blissful flame it left none there of greater brightness; 

and thrice round Beatrice did it sweep with so divine a 
song, my fantasy repeateth it not to me; 

wherefore my pen leapeth, and I write it not; for such 
folds our imagination, not only our speech, is too vivid 
colouring.® 

~O holy sister mine, who thus dost pray to us devoutly, 
by thy glowing love, thou dost unloosen me from this fair 
sphere.” 

P The breath that thus discoursed, as I have written down, 
was turned unto my Lady by that blessed flame so soon as 
it had stayed. 

And she: “O light eternal of that great man to whom our 
Lord gave up the keys he brought down of this wondrous 
JOY, - 

test this man here on the points both light and grave, as 
it doth please thee, anent the faith whereby thou once didst 
walk upon the sea. 

Whether he loveth well and well hopeth and believeth is 
not hidden from thee, for thou hast thy vision there where 
everything is seen depicted. 

But since this realm hath made its citizens by the true 
faith, ’tis well that, for the glorifying of it, it should chance 
him to speak thereof.” 

Even as the bachelor armeth himself and speaketh not 
until the master setteth forth the question, to sanction it, 
but not determine it:4 

so did I arm myself with every reason whilst she was 
speaking, that I might be ready for such examiner and such 
profession. 


“Good Christian, speak, and manifest thyself; what thing 
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is faith?” Whereat I lifted up my brow upon that light 


: ’ . : ¥ 
then turned me to Beatrice, and she made eager indica- 
ion to me that I should pour the water forth from my in- 


yhence breathed forth this word; 


ward fountain. | 


“May the grace that granteth me to confess me,” I be- 
gan, “to the veteran fore-fighter, make my thought find 


expression! ‘1 . 


And I followed on: “As wrote for us, O father, the vera- 
cious pen of thy dear brother,® who, with thee, set Rome 
on'the good track; : 

faith is the substance of things hoped for, and argument 
of things which are not seen; and this I take to be its quid- 


 dity.” 


Then heard I: “Rightly dost thou deem, if well thou un- 


 derstandest wherefore he placed it amongst the substances, 
and then amongst the arguments.””* a 


And I thereon: “The deep things which grant me here 
the largess to appear before me, are from the eyes of them 


below so hidden 


that their existence is there only in belief, whereon is 
built the lofty hope; and so of substance it embraceth the 


_ Intention;®. 


ee ee ee ee ee eee - 


and from this belief needs must we syllogize without 


- further sight; therefore it includes the intention of argz- 


ment,” | 
Then heard I: “If all that is acquired down below by 
teaching were so understood, there were no room left for 
the wit of sophist.” | 4 
Thus was breathed forth from that enkindled love; then 
did it add: “Right well hath now been traversed this coins 
alloy and weight; a 
but tell me if thou hast it in thy purse. Whereupon I: 
“Yea, so bright and round I have it that for me is no per- 
otps in its impression.” re 
Then aided from the deep light that was glowing there: 
“This dear gem on which all virtue isup-DUlN, 
whence cree ‘t to thee?” And I: “The ample showshs 
the Holy Spirit which is poured over the old anc ove! 
new parchments, Agi | 
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is syllogism that hath brought it to so sharp conclusion 
for me, that, compared to it, all demonstration seemeth 
blunt to me.” 

Then heard I: “That old and that new proposition 
which bringeth thee to such conclusion,® wherefore dost 
hold it for divine discourse?” 

And I: “The proof which doth unfold the truth to me 
lieth in the works that followed, for which nature ne’er 
heated iron yet, nor hammered anvil.” 

The answer came to me: “Say, who assureth thee that 
these works were? The very script that would attest itself, 
no other, sweareth it to thee.” 

“If the world turned to Christianity,” I said, “without 
miracles, this one is such that the others are not the hun- 
dredth of it; | 

for thou didst enter poor and hungry upon the battle- 
field to sow the good plant which was erst a vine, but now 
has grown a thorn.” | 

This ended, the high holy court made God we praise 
ring through the spheres, in melody such as up there is 
sung. 

And that baron who so from branch to branch, examin- 
ing, had drawn me now, that we were nigh unto the ut- 
most leaves, 

began again: “The grace which holdeth amorous con- 
_ verse with thy mind hath oped thy mouth till now as it be- 

hoved to open; | . 

so that I sanction that which forth emerged; but now 
behoveth thee to utter what it is thou dost believe, and 
whence it offered it to thy believing.” 

“O holy father, thou spirit who now seest that which of 
old thou didst so believe that thou didst overcome more 
youthful feet drawing anigh the sepulchre,’””!° 

I began, “thou wouldst have me here make plain the 
form of my eager belief, and dost also ask the cause of it; 

whereto I answer: I believe in one God, sole and eternal, 
who moveth all the heaven, himself unmoved, with love 
and with desire. , 

And for such belief I have not only proofs physic and 
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metaphysic,”* but it is given me likewise by the truth 
which hence doth rain 3 


through Moses, through the Prophets and through the 
Psalms, through the Gospel and through you who wrote 
when the glowing Spirit had made you fosterers.12 

And I believe in three eternal Persons, and I believe them 
one Essence, so One and so Trine as to comport at once 
with are and 2s... ai | 

With the profound divine state whereof I speak, my 
mind is stamped more times than once by evangelic teach- 
ing. 

This the beginning 1s; this is the spark which then dilates 
into a living flame, and like a star in heaven shineth in me.” 

Like as the master who heareth what doth please him, 
and thereupon embraceth the servant, rejoicing at the 
news, so soon as he is silent; 7 

so, blessing me as it sang, three times circled me, so soon 
as | was silent, the apostolic light at whose command I had 
discoursed; so did I please him in my utterance. 


1. Contrast Canto 11, 70¢e 1. | 

2. Carol, in old English, as in Italian, signifies a group of dancers. 
3.Giotto’s vivid colouring went with a love of large surfaces, 
whence his treatment of drapery, “cumbrous, from the exceeding 
simplicity of the terminal lines”; whereas the Byzantines, both in 
the earlier period of pale colouring and in the “solemn and deep 
system of the later 12th and 13th centuries, used to “break up their 
draperies by a large number of minute folds.” (After Ruskin.) 
Dante regards human speech and even human imagination as too 
aggressive and undiscriminating for the delicate folds of the pic- 
tures he fain would paint. 
4.Graduation is a religious experience analogous to confirmation. 


ote the place of the authors of school text-books amongst the great 


religious teachers in Canto XU. These lines have been much dis- 


cussed. The translation takes them as meaning that by propounding 
the question the master sanctions the discussion without determin- 


ing the conclusion. ’ 
5.St. Paul; for the anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews, from which 
the definition is taken (ix. 1), was attributed to him. The Catholic 
Church has always maintained that faith is an intellectual virtue; 
ence the rationalistic colouring of this canto, from which the 
Protestant reader will miss much that comes under his concepuon 
of faith( based on the really Pauline Epistles to the Galatians an 
omans), and which he will find elsewhere in the Comedy, but 


not here. ae 
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6. Quiddity, see Canto xx, mote 11. _ . 

7. The usual meaning of substance in the scholastic philosophy js 
something which exists in itself. (See Canto ili, mote 2.) Hence an 
objection to the definition in Hebrews noticed by Aquinas: ‘No 
quality is a substance; but faith is a quality... . therefore it is not a 
substance.” Dante meets the difficulty by taking substance in its 
other sense, as that which “stands under.” . - on 

8. Intention. A difficult word because of the variety of its technical 
uses. Cf. Purg. xviii, mote 1. Here it is nearly equivalent to “mean- 
ing.” Faith includes “what is meant by substance,” and also “what js 
meant by argument. 

9. Proposition, as applied to the Old and the New Testament carries 
on the logical terminology given several lines above. 

10. See John xx. 3-6. Dante has fallen into a confusion between “first 
entering” and “first approaching” the sepulchre. - 

11. Cf. Canto 1, motes 1 and 15. See Wallace, § 39, 46. 

12. Made you fosterers, i.e., “made you the foster fathers of the 
faithful.” But the more usual rendering takes a/71i simply as “beau- 
tiful” or “holy.” 

13. [he schoolmen found the scriptural references to the Trinity 
chiefly in the Old Testament, in the plural form of the Hebrew 
word for “God,” in the use of the plural in Ge. i. 26; in the three- 
fold cry in Isaiah vi. 3, etc. The chief passages from the New. Testa- 
ment are the formula of baptism in Matt. xxviii. 19; the text of the 
three “heavenly witnesses” in 1 John v. 7 (Vulgate and A.V.); and 
the threefold formula in Romans xi. 36, after citing which, with 
some others, Petrus Lombardus adds: “but since almost every 
syllable of the New Testament agrees in suggesting this truth of 


the ineffable Unity and Trinity, let us dispense with gathering testi- 
monies on this latter.” 
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~ prwas the Faith that gained Dante the high privilege of the apostolic 


henediction. Therefore if his poem should ever melt the heart of the 


" Florentines he will take the poet’s crown at that same font whereat 
he was received into the Faith. St. James now joins St. Peter. When 
we read of the three chosen disciples to whom Jesus reveals more 
than to the others we are to take Peter as representing faith, James 

hope, and Joln love; and therefore Beatrice urges James to test 


Dante as to Hope. Janies questions him. Beatrice herself declares on 


' his behalf that be possesses in fullest measure the virtue of hope, and 


that it is on that very ground that be has been allowed to anticipate 
death in bis vision of divine things. As to the nature of Hope and its 
source be shall answer for himself. Dante defines hope with exclu- 
sive reference to the future life, and derives it from Scripture. James, 
whose own hope, which followed him even to death, is now swal- 


| lowed up in victory, still loves the virtue he once practised, and de- 


mands to bear the content of Dante’s hope, and its source. Dante, 
declares that Isaiab and Jobn tell bim of the double garments of the 


blessed, and that this symbol indicates to him the resurrection of the 


—< elas 


body as well as the immortality of the soul as the substantive content 
of bis hope. A light as bright as the sun now joins Peter and Jamies, 
and is declared by Beatrice to be the Apostle John. Dante strains bis 


Sight to see John’s body, but is blinded by the glory, and is told that 


————— ee 


his body is dust, and awaits the general resurrection; Jesus and Mary 
alone of human beings having arisen with their bodies to heaven. 
Then of a sudden the harmony is stilled, and the blinded Dante 


turns in vain to look upon Beatrice. 7 
re 
SHOULD IT E’ER come to pass that the sacred poem 


to which both heaven and earth so have set hand, that it 
hath made me lean through many a year,’ 

should overcome the cruelty which doth bar me forth 
ftom the fair sheepfold wherein 1 used to sleep, a lamb, foe 
to the wolves which war upon it; 


with changed voice now, and with changed fleece? shall 
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I return, a poet, and at the font of my baptism shall I as_ 
sume the chaplet; 

because into the Faith which maketh souls known of 
God, ‘twas there I entered; and afterward Peter, for its 
sake, circled thus my brow. 

Thereafter moved a light toward us from out that sphere 
whence issued forth the first fruits of his vicars left by 
~ Christ.$ 

And my Lady, full of gladness, said to me, “Look! look! 
behold the Baron for whose sake, down below, they seek 
Galicia.’”* 

As when a dove taketh his place near his companion, and 
the one poureth out his love for the other, circling round 
and murmuring, 

so did I see one great chieftain glorious received by the 
other, praising the food which there above doth feast 
them. 

But when the greeting was fulfilled, silent before me 
each one fixed himself, so kindled that it subdued my coun- 
tenance. . 

Smiling then Beatrice said: “Illustrious life, by whom 
the generosity of our court was chronicled,5 ’ 

make hope be sounded in this height; thou knowest that’ 
all those times thou figurest it when Jesus gave more light 
unto the three.’ 

“Uplift thy head, and see thou reassure thee, for whatso 
cometh from the mortal world up hither, behoves it ripen 
In our rays.” 

Such exhortation from the second flame came to me; 
whereat I lifted up mine eyes unto the mountains, which 
had before down-bowed them with excess of weight. 

“Since of his grace our Emperor willeth that ere thy 
death thou be confronted with his Counts in his most 
secret hall; . 

that, having seen the truth of this court, thou mayst 
thereby strengthen in thyself and mo’ the hope that upon 
earth enamoureth folk of good; 

say what thing it is, and how thy mind is therewith en- 
flowered, and say whence unto thee it cometh”; so fol- 
lowed on the second light. 
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And that tender one who guided the feathers of my 


_ wings to so lofty flight, thus foreran me in answer: 


“Church militant hath not a child richer in hope, as is 
written in the sun who o’errayeth all our host; 

therefore was it granted him to come from Egypt to 
Jerusalem, to look on her, e’er the prescribed limit of his 


’ soldiery." 


Those two other points—asked not that thou mayst 
learn, but that he may bear back word how much this vir- 


~ tue is held in pleasure by thee.—® 


to him I leave; for they will not be hard, nor boastful 


matter, to him; so let him thereto answer, and may the 
_ grace of God concede this to him.” 


ae - 


~~ 


ee 


a _ 
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As the pupil who followeth the teacher, eager and glad, 
in that wherein he is expert, in order that his excellence 
may be revealed; 

“Hope,” said I, “is a certain expectation of future glory, 
the product of divine grace and precedent merit. 

From many stars cometh this light to me; but he first 


distilled it into my heart who was the supreme singer of 


the supreme leader. 

Let thenz hope in thee,*° in his divine song he saith, who 
know thy name; and who knoweth it not, having my faith? 

Thou then didst drop it on me with his dropping, in 
thine Epistle,!2 so that I am full and pour again your 
shower upon others.” 

Whilst I was speaking, within the living bosom of that 
flame trembled a flash sudden and dense like unto light- 
ning. 
Then breathed forth: “The love whence I am still a- 
flame to-ward that virtue which followed me even to the 
palm and issuing from the field,’* : 

willeth that I breathe on thee who dost delight thee in 
her; and-further, ’tis my pleasure that thou tell the thing 
Which hope doth promise thee.” = 

And I: “The new and the ancient scriptures set down 
the symbol, which again doth point me to the thing itself. 
Of the souls which God hath made his friends 
_ Isaiah saith that each one shall be clad with double garb 
In its own land, and its own land is this sweet life. 
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And more worked out by far, doth thy brother, where 
he treateth of the white robes, set forth this revelation to 
us, 1715 7 

And, close upon the ending of these words, first rang 
above us, Let themz hope in thee, whereunto all the carols 
answered; 

then, from amongst themselves, a light flashed out, in 
fashion such that if the Crab contained a crystal like it 
winter would have a month of one unbroken day.14 

And as doth rise and go her way and enter on the dance 
a joyous virgin, only to do honour to the bride, and not 
for any failing, 

so did I see the illumined splendour join the other two, 
who were wheeling round in such guise as their burning 
love befitted. 

There it launched itself into their music and their words; 
and my Lady held her look upon them just like a bride, 
silent and unmoving. 

“This is he who lay upon the breast of our Pelican, and 
this was he chosen from upon the cross for the great - 
office.”’26 

My Lady thus; but no more after than before her words 
moved she her eyes from their fixed intent. 

As who doth gaze and strain to see the sun eclipsed a 
space, who by looking grows bereft of sight; 

so did I to this last flame till a word came: “‘Wherefore 
dost dazzle thee to see that which hath here no place? 

Farth in the earth my body is, and there it shall be, with 
the rest, until our number equalleth the eternal purpose.” 

With the two robes in the blessed cloister are the two 
lights alone which rose; and this thou shalt take back into 
your world.”28 

At this voice the flamed circle stilled itself, together 
with the sweet interlacing made by the sound of the three- 
fold breath, 

as, tO avert or weariness or peril, the oars till now smit- 
ten upon the water, all pause at a whistle’s sound. 

Ah! how was I stirred in my mind, turning to look on 
Beatrice, for that I might not see her, albeit I was nigh to 
her and in the world of bliss! | 
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for first three stanzas, Cf. Ecloga, i, and the Ecloga responsiva of 


Johannes del Virgitio, and Gardner, iil. 
5 fleeces keeping up the metaphor of the lamb and the sheepfold. 
», Peter. : 

ames, of the “Peter, James and John,” referred to in the Gospels 
x James son of Zebedee, and Is identified with the James said, by tra- 
gion, to have preached the Gospel in Spain, whose most celebrated 
shrine was at Compostela in Galicia. Cf. Vita Nuova, xli. But the 
James associated with Peter and John as a “pillar” of the Church in 
Gal. ii. 9. is “James the Lord’s brother” (Gal. i. 19) mentioned in 


_ Acts xv. 13 and elsewhere. It is to him, and not to the son of Zebedee 


that the Epistle of James has usually been assigned. But Dante for- 
gets or Ignores the distinction. 

5. James 1. §- j ) 

é.ie., admitted Peter, James and John to more intimate knowledge 
and familiarity than was extended to the other disciples. Cf. Conv. 
i 1. The occasion specially referred to are the Transfiguration, the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus, and the agony of Gethsemane. 

7. The Exodus from Egypt had a manifold significance. Amongst 


other things it was the symbol of the liberation of the soul from the. 


bondage of the flesh; as the entry into the Promised Land and the 


City of God was the symbol of the heavenly life. Cf. Purg. ii, Epist. 


ad Can. Grand., § 7, and the cruder statement in Conv. u. I. 


8. Cf. Cantos XVii and' xxiv. 
9. It is to be noted that the theological virtue of Hope, as understood 


- by the Catholic Church, is not a general hopefulness of disposition, 


but the specific hope of the bliss of heaven, Dante’s definition 1s 


closely copied from Peter Lombard’s “Hope is the certain expecta- 


_ tion of future bliss, coming from the grace of God and from pre- 


ee 
_ oe 


ceding merits.” ; 

10. Psalm ix. 10. In the Vulgate, ix. 11, where the reading is sperent 

= “Tet them hope.” re Cw 

11, James i, 12. “With his dropping” = “in combination with his 

(David’s) teaching.” 

12. Martyrdom and death. 

13. “Isaiah (Ixi. 7, 10); in describing the gathering of the redeemed, 

declares that they shall possess double things, to wit robes, as your 
rother-apostle John in describing the same scene (Revelation, Vil. 

9), makes yet clearer. Scripture tells us, then, in symbolical language, 

that we shall have two robes, and this symbol, in its turn, assu res me 
at we shall have joy of body as well as joy of sozl. The content 0 


my hope, then, is the unbroken ‘mmortality of the soul and the 
resurrection to immortality of the body.” (Cf. Canto XIV, note 4.) 
of this scriptural support for 


e fanciful and indirect character of this 
the belief in the resurrection of the body 1s the more remy able 
When we consider that I Cor. XV. would have furnished aed oe 
mpertectly explicit statement. homes Aquinas, as one wo 
ect, makes frequent use of this chapter. ri F 
14. “The light was as bright as the sun, so that if it had been 1n the 
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ab during the month of midwinter (parts of December anq anne 
ey eviere! the sun is in the opposite sign of Capricorn, one Ph the 
other always being above the horizon, there would be no night.” 
15. Not performing with any self-conscious desire for admiratio 
but simply throwing herself into the festivities in honour of the 
bride. : 
16, The pelican, supposed to feed her young with her own blood, is 
a frequent symbol of Christ. Further, see John xiii. 23; xix. 5-27, 
17. Cf. John xxi, 22, 23. fis 
18. Christ and the Virgin (cf, Canto xxiii) alone ascended to heaven 
with the two robes (i.¢., in the body as well as the spirit). Note that 
according to the conception prevalent in the Middle Ages, Enoch 
and Elijah, who were also taken _up bodily from the earth, were 
not in heaven, but in the Earthly Paradise. Perhaps the present Pas~ 
sage may be taken as indirect evidence that Dante too accepted the 
tradition. 
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| The Apostle Jobn reassures Dante as to his lost sight, which Beatrice 


will restore to him as Ananias restored his to Paul: and invites him 
to discourse meanwhile of Love; and first to tell him what is the 
supreme object on which his soul’s affection is fixed. Dante, resign- 


edly awaiting Beatrice’s succour, declares that he is still burning in 


— = 


— = 


oe ee ete 


that samme flame which she brought into his heart, and that God is 
the beginning and end of that and of all his other loves. Moved by 
the Apostle to declare more at large the justification of bis love 
Dante answers that, since good as good must be loved, to know God 


is of necessity to love.bim, and goes on to declares how Aristotle 


and the Scriptures bave made this truth level to his capacity. When 
questioned as to other reasons for loving God Dante perceives that 
he is expected to supplement his account of the supreme love of 
God, as good in himself, by a statement of the accessory gratitude to 
God as good to us, and enumerates the creation of the world, his 
own creation, the redemption and the hope of heaven. He adds that 
all creatures share bis love in proportion as they share the good 
which is supreme in the Creator. A hymn of praise is raised, and 
Dante’s sight is restored to him; whereon he is bewildered by Bea- 
trice’s greater beauty and then by the presence of a fourth flame, 
weberin he learns the soul of Adam to abide. Overwhelmed at first, 
then moved to eagerness that will not brook delay, by finding him- 
self face to face with the buman being who has had such unique 
experience and who holds the answer to questions that have so long 
tantalized the world, Dante reads the answering affection of the first 
father in the swaying undulations of the light that clothes him and 
Teceives the answer to bis unspoken questions, as to chronology, the 
language of Eden, the length of the period of innocence and the 
nature of the sin that cost the world so dear. 


aaa 


WHILST I WAS in suspense concerning my quenched 
sight, I was made heedful by a breath that issued from the 
glowing flame which quenched it, Ur 
saying: “Until thou hast again the sense of sight thou 
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hast consumed on me, ’tis well thou compensate it by dis- 
course. | : Pa 

Begin then, and declare whereon thy mind is focussed; 
and assure thee that thy sight within thee is confounded, 
not destroyed; 0 ee 

because the lady who through this divine region doth 
conduct thee hath in her look the power that was in Ana- 
nis’ hand.”? 

I said: “At her good pleasure, soon or late, let succour 
come to the eyes which were the gates when she did enter 
with the fire wherewith I ever burn. +e 

The good which satisfieth this court is Alpha and Omega 
of all the scripture which love readeth to me with light or 
heavy stress.” 

That same voice which had removed my terror at the 
sudden dazzlement, set my concern again upon discourse, 

and said: “Yea, through a closer sieve thou needs must 
strain; needs must thou tell me what it was that aimed thy 
bow at such a targe.” 

And I: “By philosophic arguments and by authority 
which down-cometh hence, such love must needs stamp 
itself on me; 

for good, as good, so far as understood, kindleth love, 
and so much more by how much more of excellence it 
graspeth in itself.? 

Therefore to the Essence which hath such privilege that 
whatsoever good he found outside of it is nought else save 
a light of its own ray, 

more than to any other must the mind needs move, in 
love, of whoso doth discern the truth whereon this proof 
is founded. 

And this same truth is made level to my intellect by him 
who doth reveal to me the primal love of all the eternal 
beings.‘ 

It is made level to me by the voice of that veracious aU- 
thor who saith to Moses speaking of himself: J will cause 
thee to see ail worth’ 

It is made level to me by thee also, where thou openest 
the lofty proclamation which doth herald upon earth the 
secrets of this place above all other declaration.’® 
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And I heard: ‘As urged by human intellect and 5s Are 
horities concordant with it, of thy loves keep for God the 


« 


t 
But tell me yet if thou feel other cords draw thee to- 


_ wards him, so that thou utter forth with how many teeth 
this love doth grip thee.” ! | 


Not hidden was the sacred purpose of Christ’s eagle,” 
but rather I perceived whither he willed to lead on my 
profession. 

Wherefore I began again: “All those toothgrips which 
have power to make the heart turn unto God co-work 
upon my love; | 

for the being of the world and my own being, the death 
that he sustained that I might live, and that which each be- 
liever hopeth, as do I, 

together with the aforesaid living consciousness, have 
drawn me from the sea of the perverted and placed me on 
the shore of the right love. | 

The leaves wherewith all the garden of the eternal Gar- 
dener is leafed, I love in measure of the good that hath been 
proffered to them from him.” 

Soon as I held my peace a sweetest song rang through 
the Heaven, and my Lady with the rest cried: “Holy, 
Holy, Holy!” » 

And as at a keen light one wakeneth from slumber by 
reason of the vessel spirit which runneth to meet the glow 
that pierceth tunic after tunic,® | 

and he thus awakened confoundeth what he seeth, so 
undiscerning his sudden vigil until reflection cometh to its 


succour; 

so from mine eyes di 
the ray of hers that mig 
thousand miles; 

whence better than before 
stupefied, made question as to a fourth light 
ceived with us. 
_ And my Lady: 
eee with its maker t 

er 3 re ple 

geanee 1, down its head as the wind 


As the spray which bendet 
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passeth over, and doth then uplift itself by its own Power 
which doth raise it up, 

did I, whilst she was speaking, all bemazed; and then was 
reassured by a desire to speak, wherewith I was a-burning: 

and I began: “O fruit, who wast alone produced mature, 
O ancient father who hast both daughter and daughter-in- 
law in every bride; . 

devoutly as I may do I implore thee that thou speak to 
me; thou seest my will, and to hear thee the sooner I not 
utter it.” 

Sometimes an animal swayeth beneath a covering so that 
its impulse must needs be apparent, since what envelopeth 
it followeth its movements; | 

and in like manner that first soul made appear through 
its covering with what elation it advanced to do me pleas- 
ure. 

And from it breathed: “Though not set forth to me by 
thee, I better do discern thy will than thou the thing which 
iS Most certain to thee, 

because I see it in the veracious Mirror which doth make 
himself reflector of all other things, and nought doth make 
itself reflector unto him.® 

Thou wouldst know how long the time since God 
placed me in the uplifted garden wherein she there pre- 
pared thee for so long a stair,1° 

and how long the delight endured unto my eyes, and the 
true cause of the great indignation, and the idiom which I 
used and which myself composed. 

Now know, my son, that not the tasting of the tree was 
in itself the cause of so great exile, but only the transgress- 
ing of the mark.21 

From that place!2 whence thy Lady dispatched Virgil, 
four thousand three hundred and two revolutions of the 
sun went out my longing for this gathering; 

_and I beheld him course through all the lights of his path 
nine hundred times and thirty whilst I abode on earth. 

The tongue I spoke was all quenched long ere the work 
that ne’er might be completed was undertaken b y the folk 
of Nimrod;}8 

for never yet did product of the reason maintain itself 
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for ever, because of human preference which doth change 


~ insequence with the heaven.* 


That man should speak is nature’s doing; but thus or 
thus nature permitteth to you as best seemeth you. 

Ere I descended to the infernal anguish, ]!° was the name 
on earth of that supreme good whence cometh the glad- 
ness that doth swathe me; 

EPS was he called thereafter; and this is fitting, for the 
use of mortals is as the leaf upon the branch which goeth 


and another followeth. 

On the mount which most doth rise from out the wave 
was I, with life pure and disgraced, from the first hour to 
that which followeth, when the sun changeth quadrant, 


next on the sixth hour.’’?!? 


1. Acts 1x. 10-18. 
2,Cf. Cantos xxviii and xiv, and see mote 4 in this canto. 
3. “Whosoever perceives that God is the supreme good (the truth 
on which rests the proof that he is the supreme object of love) can- 
not fail to love him supremely.” 
4. This is clearly Aristotle, who teaches that God is the supreme 
object towards whom the heavens yearn (Wallace, 39 and 46). The 
extension of this idea from the heavens to the Angels or Deities is 
not remote from Aristotle’s spirit, and is entirely germane to Dante’s 
conception of it. (Cf. Conv. ii. 5; and also Canto ii, 2ote 13.) The 
principle of good kindling love underlies all Aristotle’s philosophy; 
but perhaps Dante had specially in mind the passage in the Meta- 
physics where Aristotle says that what moves other things, though 
itself unmoved, is “the object of longing” or “the object of intel- 
lectual apprehension;” and adds that “the principles of these two 
are identical.” Albertus (with whom Thomas substantially agrees) 
‘hile bonum and intelligibile 
d to our desire” and “that 


ur intellect.” He goes on to ex- 


of him upon whom it is poured. | 
5. Exodus xxxiii. 19. The Vulgate reads, “ego ostendamt one bonum 
tibi”” 


6.Probably the reference is to Rev. * g. Others understand 1 J obn 
iv. 16; but it seems impossible to take th 


ese lines as anything but an 
express description of the ETT SS : 
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7. Christ’s eagle. Cf. Rev. iv. 7. See also Purg. xxix. 

8. The various coats of the eye. — 

9. Both the construing and the interpretation of this passage have 
given rise to much dispute. The translation here given takes it to 
mean that everything is perfectly reflected in God, and therefore he 
who looks on God sees everything perfectly. But no single thing and 
no single truth (nor even the sum of them all, cf. xix) isa complete 
and perfect reflection of God. Therefore he who sees anything, or 
everything, apart from God, cannot see it in its completeness. Hence 
he who looks on God sees the most secret and complex thing more 
perfectly than he can grasp even the most axiomatic truth in de- 
tachment. Cf. Canto xxxiii; also Cantos ii and vi. 

10. [he Earthly Paradise or Garden of Eden, where Beatrice met 
Dante. ‘ . 

11. Speculations were frequent as to whether the eating of the fruit 
was to be taken literally, or whether it was a mere veil under which 
some more heinous offence was really indicated. These lines are 
intended to brush aside such speculations, and to explain that no 
breach of a direct command of God can be regarded as trivial. 
Compare Anselm: “Wert thou to find thyself in the presence of 
God, and were one to say to thee, Look this way, and God counter- 
wise, 1 would by no means have thee look that way, search thou in 
thy heart what there is amongst all things that are, for which thou 
shouldst cast that glance, counter to the will of God.” Anselm’s 
interlocutor declares that he would not do it to save the whole 
creation, no, nor to save many creations, did such exist. 

12. Limbo. Cf. Jf. ii and iv. 

13. Contrast De Vulgari Eloquentia, i. 6. 

14./.e., human pleasure, choice, or preference, varies under the 
changing influence of the heavenly bodies. ~ 

15. To be pronounced jah. Cf. Psalm Ixviii. 4. (Psalm |xvii. 5, in the 
Vulgate, which reads Dominus nomen illi. But Jerome had noted 
the Hebrew reading here and elsewhere, and had passed the name 
Jah into the current of Christian tradition.) There are many proper 
names and some other words compounded with the divine name in 
this form, such as Hallejulah. | 

16. El, signifying “the Mighty,” is, according to Hebrew lexicogra- 
phers “the most ancient and general name” for Deity. It frequently 
Occurs in various books of the Bible. But the more common des- 
eth El is Elohim, probably not to be connected etymologically 
with El. 

17. Che life in Paradise, therefore, only endured six hours, or some- 
thing over. 
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The Poet’s ear and eye drink for a space of the glory of Paradise and 
afterwards, and deep silence, first the light of Peter glows red with 
indignation, as he denounced the doings of Pope Boniface VIII; then 
gl heaven is suffused with the same glow and Beatrice’s cheek 
flushes as at a tale of shame, while Peter pursues his denunciation, 
including Clement the Gascon and John of Cabors in its sweep and 
then promises redress and bids Dante bear the news to earth. The 
triumphant spirits, like flashes of flame, rain upwards into the bigher 
heaven, and Beatrice bids Dante look down upon the earth. Dante 
isin Gemini and the Sun in Aries, with Taurus between, and there- 
fore the half of the earth illuminated by the sun does not correspond 
with the half that the Seer commands. He sees the earth as we see the 
moon when she is past the full. The illuminated portion stretches 
from far west of Gibraltar to the shore of the Levant; and the dark- 
ened portion stretches further east. Turning back with renewed 
longing to Beatrice Dante sees ber yet more beautiful and rises with 
her to the Primum Mobile. Beatrice expounds to him bow time and 
space take their source and measure from this sphere, and have no 
relevancy to aught that lies beyond it. It is girt (bow, God only un- 
derstandeth) not by space but by the Divine light and love. Then, 
with deep yearning, Beatrice turns her thoughts back to the besotted 
world wherein faith and innocence find refuge only in the hearts 
and lives of infants, and avhere humanity blackens from its birth. 
And all this not because of any inherent degeneracy but because 
there is none to rule. But ere the hundredth of a day by which the 
Julian exceeds the Solar year shall by its accumulations have made 
January cease to be a Winter month! the course shall be reversed. 
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ain, “Lo the Father, to 


k up the str 
ALL PARADISE took up so that the sweet song 


the Son, to the Holy Spirit, glory!” 


intoxicated me. ; 
lding a smile of the universe; 
Rsseralcah sasa tae d both by hearing and 


Wherefore my intoxication entere 
by sight, 
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O joy! O gladness unspeakable! O life compact of love 
and peace! O wealth secure that hath no longing! 

Before my eyes the four torches stood enkindled. and 
the one which had first approached me began to grow 
more living; we i 

and such became in semblance as would Jupiter if he and 
Mars were birds and should exchange their plumage.1 

The providence which there assigneth function and of- 
fice had imposed silence on the blessed choir on every 
side, 
when I heard: “If I transform my hue, marvel thou not; 
for, as I speak, thou shalt see all of these transform it too. 

He who usurpeth upon earth my place, my place, my 
place, which in the presence of the Son of God Is vacant,2 

hath made my burial-ground a conduit for that blood 
and filth, whereby the apostate one who fell from here 
above, is soothed down there below.” , 

With that colour which painteth a cloud at even or at 
morn by the opposing sun, did I then see all heaven o’er- 
fased; 

and as a modest dame who remaineth sure of herself, yet 
at another's fault, though only hearing it, feeleth all timid, 

so Beatrice changed her semblance; and such, I take it, 
meee eclipse in heaven when the supreme Might suf- 

ered. 

Then his discourse proceeded, with voice so far trans- 
muted from itself, that his semblance had not altered more: 

“The spouse of Christ was not reared upon my blood, 
and that of Linus and of Cletus, that she might then be 
used for gain of gold; 

but ‘twas for gain of this glad life that Sixtus and Pius, 
Calixtus and Urban shed their blood after many a tear.* 

It was not our purpose that on the right hand of our suc- 
cessors one part of the Christian folk should sit, and one 
part on the other;* 

nor that the keys given in grant to me should become 
the ensign on a standard waging war on the baptized;° 

nor that I should become the head upon the seal to sold 
Ap lying privileges, whereat I often blush and shoot forth 

ames. ; 
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In garb of pastors ravening wolves are seen from here 
sbove in all the pastures. Succour of God! oh wherefore 


jest thou prone? 


Cahorsines and Gascons® make ready to drink our blood. 


, Oh fair beginning, to what vile ending must thou fall!: 


But the lofty Providence,’ which with Scipio defended 
the glory of the world for Rome, will soon bring succour, 
as | deem. 

And thou, my son, who, for thy mortal weight, shalt re- 
turn below once more, open thy mouth and hide thou not 
the thing which I not hide.” 

As our atmosphere raineth down in flakes the frozen 
vapours when the horn of the heavenly Goat is touched 
by the sun;® 

so did I see the ether adorn itself and rain upward the 
flakes of the triumphal flashes, which had made sojourn 
there with us. 

My sight was following their semblance, and followed 
till the medium, by excess, deprived it of the power to 
pierce more far.? 

Whereat the Lady, who saw me now absolved from 
straining upward, said to me: “Down plunge thy sight and 
see how thou hast rolled.” 

From the hour at which I had before looked down, I saw 
that I had moved through the whole arc which the first 
Climate makes from middle unto end;*° 

so that I saw beyond Cadiz the mad way which Ulysses 
took, and on this side, hard by, the shore whereon Europa 
made herself a sweet burden.” ; 

And further had the site of this thrashing-floor been un- 
folded to me, save that the sun was in advance beneath my 
feet, served by a Sign and more from me. 

My enamoured mind, which held amorous converse evt 
with my Lady, burned more than ever to bring back my 
eyes to her; 

and whatsoever food nature or 
the eyes and so possess the mind, 
It in pictures, 

if all united, would seem nous 


art e’er made, to catch 
be it in human flesh, be 


ht towards the divine de- 
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light which glowed upon me when that I turned me to her 
iling face. 

Sal the power of which that look made largess to me, 

from the fair nest of Leda’* plucked me forth, and into the 

swiftest heaven thrust me. 

Its parts most living and exalted are so uniform that | 
know not to tell which Beatrice chose for my position. 

But she, who saw my longing, smiling began—so glad 
that God seemed joying in her counterance— 

“The nature of the universe which stilleth the centre 
and moveth all the rest around, hence doth begin as from 
its starting point.'* 

And this heaven hath no other where than the divine 
mind wherein is kindled the love which rolleth it and the 
power which it sheddeth. 

Light and love grasp it in one circle, as doth it the others, 
and this engirdment he only who doth gird it under- 
standeth. 

Its movement by no other is marked out; but by it all 
the rest are measured, as ten by half and fifth. 

And how Time in this same vessel hath its roots, and in 
the rest its leaves, may now be manifest to thee. 

_ Ogreed, who so dost abase mortals below thee, that not 
one hath power to draw his eyes forth from thy waves! 

_ Lis true the will in men hath vigour yet; but the con- 
tinuous drench turneth true plum fruits into cankered 
tubers, 

Faith and innocence are found only in little children; 
ahen each of them fleeth away before the cheeks are cov- 
ered, 

Many a still lisping child observeth fast, who after, when 
his tongue is free, devoureth every food in every month; 

and many a lisping child loveth and hearkeneth to his 
mother, who after, when his speech is full, longeth to see 
her buried. - . 

So blackeneth at the first aspect the white skin of his 
fair daughter who bringeth morn and leaveth evening” 

_ And thou, lest thou make marvel at it, reflect that there 
»S None to govern upon earth, wherefore the human house- 
hold so strayeth from the path. x 
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But, ere that January be all unwintered by that hun- 
dredth part neglected upon earth,}® so shall these upper 
circles roar 

that the fated season so long awaited shall turn round 
the poops where are the prows, so that the fleet shall have 
straight course; and true fruit shall follow on the flower.” 


1.Changed from white to red. 
2, The charge of usurpation and the declaration that the Papacy is 
vacant doubtless bear a specific reference to the measures which — 
Boniface took to force his predecessor Celestine V (cf. Inf. ili) to 
resign. See Villani, vill. 5. But Dante does not consistently regard 
Boniface as a no-pope. Cf. Purg. xx. 

3.A selection of the Popes of the first three centuries. 

4. Refers to the Papal hostility to the adherents of the Empire. 

5. Perhaps a specific reference to the struggle of Boniface with the 
Colonna family. Cf. Jnf. xxvii. Villani, vii. 23. 

6.Clement V (1305-1314) was a Gascon, and John XXII (1316- 
1334) a native of Cahors. 

7. Cf. Canto vi, mote 7, and Conv. 1V. 5. 

8. The Sun is in Capricorn in parts A) December and January. 

9. Contrast Cantos xxx and xxxi. 

10. Cf. Canto xxii. The Climates are latitudinal divisions which may 
be applied equally to the heavens and the earth. There is some 
difference of usage amongst the medieval geographers, but 1t seems 
probable that Dante regarded the Twins, in which he was situated, 
as lying on the upper confines of the first climate. The passage, 
therefore, seems to mean simply, “T had revolved, with the first 
climate, through a whole quadrant.” .¥ aay 
11.It was now sunset on the coast of Pheenicia, where Jupiter, in 
the form of a bull, took Europa on his shoulders. From this we 
must calculate back to the position indicated at the close of Canto 
xxii. It should be borne in mind that according to Dante’s geography 
Jerusalem was the centre of the inhabited globe; the mouths of 
the Ganges were the extreme to the east, 90° distant from Jerusa- 
lem; and Gibraltar the extreme to the west, also 90° from Jerusa- 
lem; Rome being midway between Jerusalem and Gibraltar. The 


maps on p. 601 will complete the explanation. : 
12. The it Castor and Pollux, children of Leda, whom Jupiter 


wooed in the form of a swan. . 
13.“The natural property in virtue of which,” etc. Cf. Canto 1v, 
note 17. tone Surteue 
14. A difficult and disputed passage. Who can only mean the ung 
and since he is the “father of each mortal life (Canto xxii), oe 
since man is “begotten by man and by the sun (Cf. De Monarc oe 
i. 9), we are perhaps right in taking his “fair daughter to 


Humanity. 


15. The Julian calendar (which ae rectified in 1752) makes the 
5 . 


ten EP DalLwVTIeNVES CO M ED Y, 


year 11 m. 14 sec. (very roughly one hundredth of a day) too long. 
In Dante’s time, therefore, January began, by calendar, a little 
later in the real year every season; and thus, in the course of ages, 
it would begin so late that winter would really be over before we 
came to New Year’s Day by calendar. The substitution of an im- 
mense period for a short one is parallel to our “not a thousand 
-miles hence.” 
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After Beatrice’s discourse Dante, gazing upon her eyes, is suddenly 
aware of the reflection in them of a thing which was not in his sight 
or thought, and on turning to see what it may be he perceives a point 
of intensest light with nine concentric circles wheeling around it; 
swift and bright in proportion to their nearness to the point. Bea- 
trice, quoting Aristotle’s praise concerning God, declares that 
Heaven and all Nature bang upon that point, and bids Dante note 
the burning love that quickens the movement of the inmost circle. 
Thereon Dante at once perceives that the nine circles represent the 
Intelligences or angelic orders connected with the nine revolving 
heavens, but cannot see why the outmost, swiftest, widest sweeping 
and most divine heaven should correspond with the inmost and 
smallest angelic circle. Beatrice explains that the divine substance 
of the heavens being uniform that heaven which is materially great- 
est has in it the most of excellence; but it is the excellence, not the 
size, that is essential. In like manner swiftness and brightness are the 
measure of the excellence of the angelic circles, and therefore the 
inmost of them which is swiftest and brightest represents those in- 
telligences that love and know most; and the spiritual correspond- 
ence is complete between the two diverse spatial presentations. 
Thus the relativity of space-conceptions is suggested. God may be 
conceived as the spaceless centre of the universe just as well as the 
all-embracer. Dante, now enlightened, sees the circles shoot out 
countless sparks that follow them in their whirling; and bears them. 
all sing Hosanna; while Beatrice further explains how the swift joy 
of the angels is proportioned to their sight, their sight to their merit, 


won by grace and by exercise of will; awhereas love is not the foun- 


dation but the inevitable consequence of knowledge. She has ex- 
plained the three hierarchies and nine orders of the Angels, as 
Dionysius (enlightened by his own intense passion of contemplation, 
and instructed by Paul who had been rapt to heaven) bad set them 


forth. Gregory, baving departed from the scheme of Dionysius, 
smiled at his own error when be bebeld this heaven. 
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WHEN, COUNTER to the present life of wretched 

mortals the truth had been revealed by her who doth em- 
aradise my mind; , 

E as in enn a taper’s flame, kindled behind a man, js 

seen of him or ere itself be in his sight or thought, 

and he turneth back to see whether the glass speak truth 
to him, and seeth it accordant with it as song-words to 
their measure; 

so doth my memory recall it chanced to me, gazing upon 
the beauteous eyes whence love had made the noose to 
capture me; 

and when I turned, and mine own were smitten by what 
appeareth in that volume whene’er upon its circling the 
eye is rightly fixed, 

a point? I.saw which rayed forth light so keen, needs 
must the vision that it flameth on be closed because of its 
strong poignancy; 

and whatever star from here appeareth smallest, were 
seen a moon neighboured with it, as star with star is neigh- 
boured. 

Perhaps as close as the halo seemeth to gird the luminary 
that doth paint it, whenso the vapour which supporteth it 
is thickest, 

at such interval around the point there wheeled a circle 
of fire so rapidly it had surpassed the motion which doth 
swiftest gird the universe; | 

and this was by a second girt around, that by a third, and 
the third by a fourth, by a fifth the fourth, then by a sixth 
the fifth. | 

Thereafter followed the seventh, already in its stretch so 
far outspread that were the messenger of Juno* made com- _ 
plete, it were too strait to hold it. 

And so the eighth and ninth; and each one moved slower 
according as in number it was more remote from unity; 

and that one had the clearest flame, from which the pure 
spark was least distant; because, I take it, it sinketh deepest 
into the truth thereof.5 
: My Lady, who beheld me in toil of deep suspense, said: 
From that point doth hang heaven and all nature.® 

Look on that circle which is most conjoint thereto, and 
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Lnow its movement is so swift by reason of the enkindled 


love whereby ’tis pierced.” 

And I to her: “Were the universe disposed in the order 
[ behold in these wheelings, then were I satisfied with what 
is set before me. | 

But in the universe of sense we may see the circlings 
more divine as from the centre they are more removed. 

Wherefore, if it behoveth my desire to find its goal in 
this wondrous and angelic temple which hath only love 
and light for boundary,’ 

needs must I further hear wherefore the copy and the 
pattern go not in one fashion; for, for myself, I gaze on it 
in vain.” 

“And if for such a knot thy fingers are not able, no mar- 
vel is it; so hard hath it become by never being tried.” 

So my Lady; and then said: “Take that which I shall tell 
thee, wouldst thou be satisfied, and ply thy wit around it. 

The corporeal circles are ample or strait according to the 
more or less of the virtue which spreadeth over all their 
parts. 

Greater excellence hath purpose to work greater weal; 
and greater weal is comprehended in the greater body if 
that the parts be equally consummate. 

Therefore the one which sweepeth with it all the rest of 
the universe, correspondeth to the circle that most loveth 
and most knoweth.® 

Wherefore, if thou draw thy measure round the virtue, 
not the semblance of the substances which appear to thee 
in circles,® 

thou wilt see a wondrous congruence of greater unto - 
more and smaller unto less in every heaven to Its intelli- 
gence.” | oo 

As the hemisphere of air becometh shining and serene . 
when Boreas bloweth from his gentler cheek,” | 

whereby is purged and is resolved the film which erst 
obscured it, so that the heaven laugheth with the beauties 
of its every district; is fh 

so did I, when my Lady had made provision to me @° 
clear-shining answer; and like a star 1n heaven the truth was 


seen, 
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And when her words stayed, no otherwise doth iron 
shoot forth sparkles, when it boileth, than did the circles 
sparkle. ; 

And every spark followed their blaze; and their numbers 
were such as ran to thousands beyond the duplication of 
the chessboard.}! 

From choir to choir [ heard Hosanna sung to that fixed 
point which holdeth and shall ever hold them to the where, 
in which they have been ever; 

and she who saw the questioning thoughts within my 
mind, said: “The first circles have revealed to thee the Ser- 
aphs and the Cherubs. 

So swift they follow their withies that they may liken 
them unto the point as most they may; and they may in 
measure as they are sublime in vision. 

Those other loves which course around them are named 
Thrones of the divine aspect, because they brought to its 
completion the first ternary.!? 

And thou shouldst know that all have their delight in 
measure as their sight sinketh more deep into the truth 
wherein every intellect is stilled. 

Hence may be seen how the being blessed is founded on 
the act that seeth, not that which loveth, which after fol- 
loweth;38 

and the measure of sight is the merit which grace beget- 
teth and the righteous will; and thus from rank to rank the 
progress goeth. 

The second ternary which thus flowereth in this eternal 
spring which nightly Aries doth not despoil,!4 

unceasingly unwintereth!® Hosanna with three melodies 
which sound in the three orders of gladness, whereof it is 
three-plied. 

_ In that hierarchy are the three divinities, first Domina- 
tions, and then Virtues; the third order is of Powers. 

Then in the two last-save-one up-leapings, Principalities 
and Archangels whirl; the last consisteth all of Angelic 
sports. 

These orders all gaze upward, and downward have such 
pondering might that toward God all are drawn and all 

raw. 
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And Dionysius with such yearning set himself to con- 
template these orders that he named them and distinguished 
them as 4. 

But Gregory afterward departed from him,1* wherefore 
so soon as he opened his eye in this heaven he smiled at his 
own self. 

And if so hidden truth was uttered forth by mortal upon 
earth, | would not have thee marvel; for he who saw it here 
above revealed it to him, with much beside of truth about 
these circles.” +7 


Mine own = “eyes.” “The heavens declare the glory of God,” 
Psalm xix. 1; and whoso looketh at them aright perceives that glory. 
».“And it has been shown that this Being [the Divine Being] hath 
not magnitude, but is without parts and indivisible” (Aristotle). 

3. Cf. Canto x. 

4. Iris = the rainbow. Cf. Canto xii. 

5.thereof, i.e., of the pure spark. ) 

6.“Now from such a principle heaven and earth depend” (Aris- 
totle). Wallace, 39, 70te I. | 

7. “It is not contained in space.” Cf. Canto xxx. . 

8. The Seraphs, who “see more of the First Cause than any other 
angelic nature” (Conv. i. 6) and therefore must needs love more. 
Cf. Canto xxvi. , 
9.“If thou consider the intensive quantity and not the extensive. 
For extensive quantity 1s corporeal and apparent, whereas intensive 
quantity is spiritual and unapparent (Benvenuto). ss 

10. North-east, the sky-clearing wind, as opposed to nort “west, 
the sky-clouding wind. The usage of the Latin writers (e.g. 
Boethius and Virgil) leaves no room to doubt that this is the mean- 
ing. 

11.1f one grain of corn were 
ehess Hoard! two for the second, four for the third, ci pad ee 
seen by a calculation waa eer ie Sie Lae 
tremely easy, that the total will be about 1o72. | 3 
12, Bear, logic are they called “Thrones” because they close the 


first ternary? Apparently because 
Cherubs with their eyes, emphasize the up-going to 


aise oy Ra pel complete reflect : 
So aa ees ay and the Deity would not be given in the 


incumbent power of God manifesting ise" bitte 
Angels, as well as his glory drawing them t lad : Peres Alas 
may explain why Dante treats utterances a gla ee 

directly connected with the. Seraphim (cf. Cantos ae anected with 
confidence in the manifestations © , od i 7 
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the Thrones (cf. Cantos v and ix), without reference to the sphere 
in which the words are spoken. 

13. The conception here formulated pervades the whole poem. Cf. 
Cantos xiv and xxix; and vote 8 of this canto. It is interesting to 
compare with this view the following passage from Aquinas: 
“Knowledge existeth in measure as the things known are in him 
who knoweth, but love in measure as the lover is united to the 
loved. Now the higher abide after 2 more noble fashion in them- 
selves than in those below them; but the lower in a more noble 
fashion in those above them than in themselves. And therefore the 
knowledge of what is beneath us excelleth the love thereof; but 
the love of what is above us, and especially of God, excelleth the 
knowledge of the same.” Observe, however, that there is no incon- 
sistency between this doctrine and the teaching of Dante; for Dante 
maintains that knowledge is the condition of love, rather than love 
the condition of knowledge, not that knowledge is itself intrin- 
sically superior to love, an idea which he was evidently far from 
holding. See the final vision in Canto xxxiii. 

14. From the autumn Equinox all through the winter till the spring 
Equinox the sign of Aries is visible in the sky at nightfall. The line 
therefore means “where there is no autumn nor winter.” 
15.unwintereth, A use of the word bold almost to audacity. In the 
Troubadour poetry the birds are said to “unwinter” themselves, 
that is to say, to put off winter in their spring songs, and so to “un- 
winter Hosanna” is used for “to sing Hosanna in the eternal spring 
of heaven.” 

16. Gregory (Pope, 590-604) has an arrangement that differs from 
that of Dionysius only in the interchange of Virtues and Principali- 
ties. Probably he was unacquainted with the works attributed to 
Dionysius, since they first gained currency in the West through 
the translations of Scotus Erigena in the 9th century. The arrange- 
ment which Dante had followed in Conv. ii. 6 is identical with that 
of Brunetto Latini, and is ultimately derived from Isidore of Seville. 
17. St. Paul. Cf. Acts xvii. 34, and 2 Cor. xii. 2-4. 
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Beatrice gazes for a moment upon that point of light wherein every 
where is bere and every when is now, and therein reads the questions 
Dante would fain have ber answer. It was not to acquire any good 
for himself, but that his reflected light might itself have the joy of 
conscious existence, that God, in his timeless eternity, uttered him- 
self as love in created beings, themselves capable of loving. It is vain 
to ask what God was doing before the creation, for Time has no 
relevance except within the range of creation; nor was the first crea-_ 
tion itself successive, or temporal at all; for pure form or act (the 
angels) pure matter or potentiality (the materia prima) and insepar- 
ably united act and potentiality (the material heavens) issued into 
simultaneous being. Jerome was wrong (as Scripture and reason 
testify) in thinking that the angels were created long before the 
heavens over which it is the office of certain of them to preside. 
Dante now knows where the angels were created (in God's eternity) 
and when (contemporaneously with Time and with the Heavens) 
and how (all loving); but bas yet to learn how soon certain fell (ere 
one might count twenty) and why (because of Satan’s pride), and 
how the less presumptuous ones recognized the source of their swift 
and wide range of understanding, and so received grace (the accept- 
ance of which was itself a merit), and were confirmed. This in- 
struction were enough, did not the prevalence of erroneous teach- 
ing (bonest and dishonest) make it needful to add that the angels, 
ever rejoicing in the direct contemplation of God, see all things 
always, and therefore exercise no changing stress of attention, and 
therefore need no power of memory, since their thought never hav- 
ing lost immediate bold of aught needs not to recall aught. Beatrice 
goes on to denounce the vain and flippant teaching by which the 
faithful are deluded, and especially the unauthorized pardonings; 
and finally, returning to the subject of the angels, explains that 
though in number they surpass the power of luman language or 
conception, yet each has his own specific quality of insight and of 
resultant love. Such is the wonder of the divine love which breaks 
itself upon such countless mirrors, yet remains ever one. 
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WHEN BOTH the two children of Latona, covered by 
the Ram and by the Scales, make the horizon their girdle 
at one same moment, 

as long as from the point when the zenith balanceth the 
scale, till one and the other from that belt unbalanceth ir- 
self, changing its hemisphere, 

so long, with a smile traced on her countenance, did 
Beatrice hold her peace, gazing fixedly on the point which 
had o’ermastered me; 

then she began: “T tell, not ask, that which thou fain 
wouldst hear; for I have seen it where every where and 
every whe7 is focussed. 

Not to have gain of any good unto himself, which may 
not be, but that his splendour might, as it glowed, declare, 
I am. 

In his eternity beyond time, beyond all other compre- 
hension, as was his pleasure, the eternal love revealed him 
in new loves. ° : 

Nor did he lie, as slumbering, before; for nor before nor 
after was the process of God’s outflowing over these 
waters. , 

Form and matter, united‘ and in purity, issued into be- 
ing which had no flaw, as from a three-stringed bow three 
allows; | 

and as in glass, in amber, or in crystal, a ray so gloweth 
that from its coming to its pervading all, there is no in- 
terval;§ 

so the threefold effect of its Lord rayed out all at once 
into its being, without distinction of beginning. 

Co-created was order and co-woven with the sub- 
stances; and those were the summit in the universe wherein 
pure act was produced.® 

Pure potentiality’ held the lowest place; in the midst 
power twisted such a withy with act as shall ne’er be un- 
withied.® | 

Jerome wrote to you of a long stretch of ages wherein 
the Angels were created ere aught else of the universe was 
made; gilts | 

but the truth I tell is writ® on many a page of the writers 
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of the Holy Spirit, and thou shalt be aware of it if well 
thou look; 

and also reason seeth it some little, which would not 
grant that the movers should so long abide without their 
perfecting.*° 

Now dost thou know where and when these Loves were 
chosen and how, so that three flames are quenched already 
in thy longing. 

Nor should one, counting, come so soon to twenty as 
did a part of the Angels disturb the substrate of your ele- 
ments.7+ | 

The rest abode and began this art which thou perceiv- 
est, with so great delight that from circling round they 
ne’er depart. » 

The beginning of the fall was the accursed pride of him 
whom thou didst see constrained by all the weights of the 
universe.?* | 

Those whom thou seest here were modest to acknowl- 
edge themselves derived from that same Excellence which 
made them swift to so great understanding; 

wherefore their vision was exalted with grace illuminat- 
ing and with their merit, so that they have their will full 
and established. : | 

And I would not have thee doubt, but be assured that 
tis a merit to receive the grace by laying the affection 
open to it. 

Now, as concerns this consistory much mayst thou con- 
template (if my words have been upgathered) with no 
other aid. Sate Abe 

But since on earth in your school ’tis said in lectures that 
the angelic nature is such as understandeth and remember- 
eth and willeth,?* 

I will speak on, that thou mayst see in purity the truth 
that down there is confounded by the equivocations of 
such like discourse. ane 

These substances, since first they gathered joy from the 
face of God, have never turned their vision from it where- 
from nought is concealed; 

wheretors their sight 1s sever intercepted by a fr esh ob- 
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ject, and so behoveth not to call aught back to memory 
because thought hath been cleft. 

Wherefore they dream, down there, though sleeping 
not; thinking or thinking not, they speak the truth; but 
more in one than other is the fault and shame. 

Ye below tread not on one path when ye philosophize, 
so far doth love of show, and the thought it begets trans- 
port you. a 

Yet even this with lesser indignation is endured here 
above than when divine Scripture is thrust behind or 
wrenched aside. 

They think not how great the cost of blood to sow it in 
the world, and how he pleaseth who humbly keepeth by 
Its side. 

Each one straineth his wit to make a show and plieth his 
inventions; and these are handled by the preachers, and the 
Gospel left in silence. 

One saith the moon drew herself back when Christ suf- 
fered, and interposed herself that the sun’s light spread not 
itself below; 

and others, that the light concealed itself of its own self; 
wherefore that same eclipse responded to the Spaniards 
and the Indians as to the Jews. 

Florence hath not so many Lapos and Bindos as the 
fables of such fashion that yearly are proclaimed from the 
pulpit on this side and on that; 

so that the sheep, who know not aught, return from their 
pasture fed with wind, and not to see their loss doth not 
excuse them. 

Christ said not to his first assembly: Go and preach tri- 
fies to the world;—but gave to them the true foundation; 

that, and that only, sounded on their lips; wherefore for 
their battle to kindle faith they made both shield and lance 
out of the Gospel. : | 

Now they go forth with jests and with grimaces to 
preach, and if loud laughter rise, the hood inflates and no 
more is required. 

_ But such a bird" is nestling in the hood-tail that if the 
crowd should see it, they would see what pardon they are 
trusting in; 
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wherefore such folly hath increased on earth that with- 
out proof of any testimony the folk would jump with any 
promise. : : 

Whereby Antonio fatteneth his swine, and others too 
more swinish far than they, paying with money that hath 
no imprint. 

But since we have digressed enough, turn back thine 
eyes now to the true path, so that our journey may con- 
tract with our time. 

This nature!® ranketh so wide in number that ne’er was 
speech nor thought of mortal that advanced so far: 

and if thou look at that which is revealed by Daniel, thou 
shalt see that in his thousands determinate number is lost 
to sight.2 

The primal light which doth o’erray it all, is received by 
it in so many ways as are the splendours wherewithal it 
paireth. 

Wherefore, since affection followeth on the act that 
doth conceive, the sweetness of love in diverse fashion boil- 
eth or is warm in them. 

See now the height and breadth of the eternal worth, 


since it hath made itself so many mirrors wherein it break- 
eth, remaining in itself one as before.” 


1.The Moon (Diana), when at the full, rises just as the Sun 
(Apollo) sets, or sets as he rises. 

2. Dante is careful in the use of splendour for reflected, not direct 
light. (Epist. ad Can. Grand., § 20-23, and Conv. iii. 14.) There- 
fore we must not understand this passage as declaring the manifes- 
tation of his own glory to be God's motive in creation, but rather 
the conferring of conscious being, the sense of existence, upon his 
creatures. “In order that his creatures (i.¢., his reflected glory, his 
splendour) might be able to say: / am.” This 1s in conformity with 
what Aquinas and others say as to love as God’s motive in crea- 
tion. Cf. Canto vii, mote 8. | 

3. If av might read, with some MSS., preceded for proceeded the 
meaning would be much easier: “Since there is no before nor after 
save with reference to creation (because Time itself is a creauon)s 
the question is equivalent to: What was God doing before t a 
was any before?” But the authority for proceeded is te strong 9 
be neglected. The translation and argument explain the sense 


which we take it. _ tee 
4. united in the material heavens; and in their several purity in the 


Angels and the materia prima. _ eg . i 
5. It was a received point in the Aristotelian physics that light oc 
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cupies no time in diffusing itself through a translucent medium or 
substance, Beatrice, then, declares that the creation of ‘the Angels, 
of the prima materia, of the physical heavens [and also time and 
space] was instantaneous. The successional creation recorded in 
Genesis was a subsequent process of evolution which took place in 
time, and through the instrumentality of the Angels. _ 

6. The Angels. Act or actuality is opposed to potentiality, Man’s 
intellect is “possible” or “potential,” that is to say, we know poten- 
tially much that we do not know actually, and (in another bur 
allied sense) are potentially thinking and feeling many things that 
We are not actually thinking and feeling; whereas the whole poten- 
tialities of an angel’s existence are continuously actualized. (Cf. De 
Monarchia, i. 3.) | 

7. [he materia prima. 

8. The material heavens; not humanity. (Cf. Canto vii.) 

. Perhaps Ecclestaticus xviii. 1, where the Vulgate reads, “He who 
fiveth eternally created all things at once (siul).” It was also 
argued from Gen. i, 1, “in the beginning” that there had been no 
long-previous creation. 

10. Without their perfecting, i.e. as organs without a function, not 
being able to perform that for which they were created. On the 
relation of those Angels who specially presided over the revolving 
heavens and the other Angels in the Orders to which they respec- 
tively pertained, see Conv. ii. 5. ' 

11. Here Dante avoids the vexed question as to whether some angels 
fell from each of the Orders. In Conv. ‘ii. 6, he had expressly de- 
clared that some, perhaps a tenth, of each Order fell. The substrate. 
Of your elements is usually (and perhaps rightly) taken to mean 
“that one of your elements that underlies the rest, 7.e., Earth. Cf. 
Inf. xxxiv. But if we take this passage on its own merits it seems 
better to understand the substrate of the elements to mean the 
prima materia (cf. Cantos ii and vii); the elaboration of the ele- 
ments being the subsequent work of the Angels and the heavens. 
12. See Inf. xxxiv. . : 

13. These are the precise powers which Dante believed the disem- 
bodied human soul actually to possess before assuming its provi- 
sional aerial body. (See Purg. xxv.) As far as intelligence and will 
are concerned, the assertion is equally true of the Angels, but not 
SO as to memory. (See below.) 

14. Devils are called birds in Inf. xxii and xxxiv, as here.. Angels are 
called birds in the Purgatorio (ii and Vili), but not in the Paradiso. 
15. The pigs which infested Florence and its neighbourhood, and. 
which belonged to a neighbouring monastry or monasteries, were 
under the patronage of St. Anthony (251-356), whose symbol is 2 
pig. It had been well had they been the worst things fed on the 
proceeds of the fraudulent gains of the religious!” a 
16. 4.€., the Angels. Ld ; . Sy 
17. “Daniel vii. 10 is not intended to give the number of the Angels. 
but to express that they are more-numerous than man can conceive. 
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When it is dawn with us and noon six thousand miles to the East 
of us, and the shadow of the earth cast by the sun is level with the 
plane of our horizon, the stars one by one disappear. And in like 
manner the angelic rings that seemed to enclose the all-enclosing 
divine point gradually disappeared; whereon Dante turned to 
Beatrice and saw her of such transcendent beauty that like every 
artist who bas reached the extreme limit of bis skill be must leave 
this excess unchronicled. Beatrice tells him that they have now 
issued forth from the heaven that compasses all space into the 
heaven of light, love, joy, which is not a thing of space, and where 
he shall behold the angels, and shall see the elect in the forms they 
will wear after the resurrection. A blinding flash of light enwraps 
the Poet, and bis sight then becomes such that naught can vanquish 
ity whereon be sees (first in symbolic form, as by the stream of 
Time; then in their true shapes, as gathering round the circle of 
Eternity) the things of heaven. The light of God, striking upon the 
Primum Mobile, is reflected up upon the ranks of the blest, to 
whom it gives power to look upon God himself. Dante, in this re- 
gion, where far and near have no relevancy, gazes upon the saints 
and Beatrice bids him rejoice in their number; and then directs his 
sight to one of the few places yet vacant. It is appointed for the 
emperor Henry who shall strive to set Italy straight, but shall be 
thwarted by the blinding greed of the Italians and the hypocrisy of 
Pope Clement, whose fearful fate Beatrice prociaims. 


ee 


PERCHANCE six thousand miles away from us blazeth 
the noon, and this world already slopeth its shadow as to 
a level couch, 

when the midst of heaven deep above us, beginneth to 
grow such that here and there a star loseth power to shine 
down to this floor; 

and as the brightest handmat 
a the heaven close up sight a 
air, 

Not otherwise the taumphir ever sp 


d of the Sun advanceth, so 
frer sight even till the most 


orteth round 
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the point which vanquished me, seeming embraced by that 
which it embraceth, 

little by little quenched itself from my sight; wherefore 
my seeing nought, and love, constrained me to turn with 
mine eyes to Beatrice. << 

If that which up till here is said of her were all com- 
pressed into one act of praise twould be too slight to serve 
this present turn. 

The beauty I beheld transcendeth measure, not only 
past our reach, but surely I believe that only he who made 
it enjoyeth it complete. 

At this pass I yield me vanquished more than e’er yet 
was overborne by his theme’s thrust comic or tragic poet. 

For as the Sun in sight that most trembleth, so the re- 
membrance of the sweet smile sheareth my memory of its 
very self. 

From the first day when in this life I saw her face, until 
this sight, my song hath ne’er been cut off from the track: 

but now needs must my tracking cease from following 
her beauty further forth in poesy, as at his utmost reach 
must every artist. 

Such as I leave her for a mightier proclamation than of 
my trumpet, which draweth its arduous subject to a close, 

with alert leader’s voice and gesture, did she again begin: 
We have issued forth from the greatest body into the 
heaven which is pure light, 

light intellectual full-charged with love, love of true 
good full-charged with gladness, gladness which transcend- 
eth every sweetness. 

Here shalt thou see the one and the other soldiery of 
Paradise,* and the one in those aspects which thou shalt 
see at the last judgment.” ; 

_As a sudden flash of lightning which so shattereth the 
visual spirits as to rob the eye of power to realize e’en 
strongest objects; 

so there shone around me a living light, leaving me 
swathed in such a web of its glow that naught appeared 
to me. 

“Ever doth the love which stilleth heaven, receive into 
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ea with such like salutation, duly to fit the taper for its 
ame. 

So soon as these brief words came into me I felt me to 
surmount my proper power; 

and kindled me with such new-given sight that there is 
no such brightness unalloyed that mine eyes might not 
hold their own with it. | 

And I saw a light, in river form, glow tawny betwixt 
banks painted with marvellous spring. 

From out this river issued living sparks, and dropped on 
every side into the blossoms, like rubies set in gold. 

Then as inebriated with the odours they plunged them- 
selves again into the marvellous swirl, and as one entered 
issued forth another. 

“The lofty wish that now doth burn and press thee to 
have more knowledge of the things thou seest, pleaseth me 
more the more it swelleth. 

But of this water needs thou first must drink, ere so great 
thirst in thee be slaked.” So spoke mine eyes’ sun unto me, 

then added: “The river and the topaz-gems that enter 
and go forth, and the smiling of the grasses are the shad- 
owy prefaces of their reality. . 

Not that such things are harsh as in themselves; but on 
thy side is the defect, in that thy sight not yet exalteth it 
so high.” . 

Never doth child so sudden rush with face turned to the 
milk, if he awake far later than his wont, 

as then did I, to make yet better mirrors of mine eyes, 
down bending to the wave which floweth that we may 
better us. : 

And no sooner drank of it mine eye-lids’ rim than into 
roundness seemed to change its length. hte 

Then—as folk under masks seem other than before, if 
they do off the semblance not their own wherein they hid 
them,— | 

so changed before me into ampler joyance the flowers 
and the sparks, so that I saw both the two courts of heaven 
manifested. sate 

O splendour? of God whereby 1 saw the lofty triump 
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of the truthful realm, give me the power to tell how I be- 

held it. 

A light there is up yonder which maketh the Creator 
visible unto the creature, who only in beholding him hath 
its own peace; , 1 

and it so far outstretcheth circle-wise that its circum- 
ference would be too loose a girdle for the sun. 

All its appearance is composed of rays reflected from the 
top of the First Moved, which draweth thence its life and 
potency. , 7 al 

And as a hill-side reflect itself in water at its foot, as if - 
to look upon its own adornment when it is rich in grasses 
and in flowers, 

so, mounting o’er the light, around, around, casting re- 
flection in more than thousand ranks I saw all that of us 
hath won return up yonder.* 

And if the lowest step gathereth so large a light within 
itself, what then the amplitude of the rose’s outmost petals? 

My sight in the breath and height lost itself not, but 
grasped the scope and nature of that joyance. 

Near and far addeth not nor subtracteth there, for where 
God governeth without medium the law of nature hath no 
relevance.® 

Within the yellow of the eternal rose, which doth ex- 
pand, rank upon rank, and reeketh perfume of praise unto 
the Sun that maketh spring for ever, 

me—as who doth hold his peace yet fain would speak— 
Beatrice drew, and said: “Behold how great the white- 
robed concourse! 

See how large our city sweepeth! See our thrones so 
filled that but few folk are now awaited there. 

On that great seat where thou dost fix thine eyes, for the 
crown’s sake already placed above it, ere at this wedding 
feast thyself do sup, . 

__ Shall sit the soul (on earth ’t will be imperial), of the 
lofty Henry® who shall come to straighten Italy ere she be 
ready for it. pried 

The blind greed which bewitcheth you hath made you - 
like the little child who dieth of hunger and chaseth off his 
nurse; 
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and he who then presideth in the court of things divine 


hall be such an one as, openly and covertl | 
ped the same path with him.’ y, shall not 


But short space thereafter shall he be endured® of God in 
the sacred office; for he shall be thrust down where Simon 
Magus is for his desert, and lower down shall force him of 
Anagna.” ® ' 


, The redeemed and the Angels. The former as though reclad with 
the boay. 

>. Cf. Canto xxxili, and Argument. Harsh, literally unmellowed, and 
therefore “repellent to the senses”; here “repellent to the mind”; 
not to be assimilated by it without jar. 

3. Bearing in mind Dante’s careful use of the word splendour (cf. 
Canto xxix, 70te 2), and following the descriptions of this canto 
closely, we may conclude that the perpetual reflection of the light 
of God cast back from the primum mobile upon the eyes of the 
saints, ministers to their perpetual power of looking direct into the 
light itself. Nearly the same phrase is used in Canto xiv for internal 
light, or power of vision. 

4. All the redeemed that had regained their native heaven. 

5-It had been maintained by Democritus, but was denied by Aris- 
totle, that were it not for the medium, even the smallest things 
could be seen at any distance whatsoever. This is one of the many 
instances in which Dante gives a spiritual turn to the physical spec- 
ulations of the Greeks. Rice elt. wee 
6.See Gardner i, and the account of Henry’s expedition in Villani. 
7. The translation should be taken as meaning that Clement, while 
outwardly favouring Henry, would secretly oppose him, which 
agrees with Canto xvii, and is a not inaccurate description of Clem- 
ent’s conduct. Cf. Epist. v. § 10. But the Italian, like the translation, 
will also bear the meaning “who will work against him (Henry) 
openly and covertly,” and this interpretation 1s preferred by eae 
scholars, perhaps as bringing a more concrete charge against Clem- 
ent, and so leading up better to the thereafter of the next stanza. 
8. Henry died in August, 1313, Clement in April, 1314. 

9. Cf. Inf. xix. 
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The redeemed are seen, rank above rank, as the petals of the divine 
rose; and the angels flying between theni and God minister peace 
and ardour to them, for passion is here peaceful and peace passion- 
ate. Nor does this angelic multitude intercept the piercing light of 
God nor the piercing sight of the redeemed. The realm, whose joy 
no longer needs the stimulus supplied by the fear of losing it or 
the effort to retain it, centres its look and love on the triune God. 
Oh! that he would look down on the storm-tossed earth; from the 
most evil quarter of which Dante coming to that region is smitten 
dumb by the contrast. Mutely gazing, as the pilgrim at the shrine 
of his pilgrimage, thinking to tell again what be has seen, Dante 
after a time turns to question Beatrice, but finds her gone. Bernard, 
the type of contemplation, or immediate vision, has come at 
Beatrice’s request, to bring Dante to the goal of his desire, by direct- 
ing his eyes to that actual vision of divine things in their true forms 
for which her patient instructions have prepared him. And he first 
directs his sight to Beatrice herself in ber place of glory. To her 
he pours out his gratitude, while imploring her further protection 
and praying that be may live and die worthy of her love; whereon 
she smiles upon bim and then turns to God in whom alone is true 
and abiding union of human souls. Dante now learns who his guide 
is and gazes with awe-struck wonder on the features of the saint 
who had seen God while yet on earth; then, at his prompting, be 
looks above and sees the glory of Mary like the glory of the dawn, 
flaming amongst countless angels—each one having his own specific 
beauty of light and gesture—and gladdening all the saints. 





IN FORM, then, of a white rose displayed itself to me 
that sacred soldiery which in his blood Christ made his 
spouse; 

but the other, which as it flieth seeth and doth sing his 
glory who enamoureth it, and the excellence which hath 
made it what it is, 

like to a swarm of bees which doth one while plunge into 
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the flowers and another while wend back to where its toil 
js turned to sweetness, 

ever descended into the great flower adorned with so 
many leaves, and reascended thence to where its love doth 
ceaseless make sojourn, ; 

They had their faces all of living flame, and wings of 
Eel and the rest so white that never snow reacheth such 
imit. 

When they descended into the flower, from rank to 
rank they proffered of the peace and of the ardour! which 
they acquired as they fanned their sides, 

nor did the interposing of so great a flying multitude, 
betwixt the flower and that which was above, impede the 
vision nor the splendour; 

for the divine light so penetrateth through the universe, 
in measure of its worthiness, that nought hath power to 
oppose it. 

This realm, secure and gladsome,? thronged with ancient 
folk and new, had look and love all turned unto one mark. 

O threefold light, which in a single star, glinting upon 
their sight doth so content them, look down upon our 
storm! 

If the Barbarians coming from such region as every day 
is spanned by Helice,? wheeling with her son towards 
whom she yearneth,* 

on seeing Rome and her mighty works—what time the 
Lateran transcended mortal things—were stupefied;” 

what then of me, who to the divine from the human, to 
the eternal from time had passed, and from Florence to a 
people just and sane, 

with what stupor must I needs be filled! verily, what 
with it and what with joy, my will was to hear nought and 
to be dumb myself. Sa! 

As the pilgrim who doth draw fresh life in the temple of 
his vow as he gazeth, and already hopeth to tell again how 
it be placed, = 

so, traversing the living light, I led mine eyes along the 
ranks, now up, now down, and now round circling. 

I saw countenances suasive of love, adorned by another's 
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light and their own smile, and gestures graced with every 
ity. : 

Serie eal form of Paradise my glance had already 

taken in, in its entirety, and on no part as yet had my sight 

Batt turned me with rekindled will to question my 

Lady concerning things whereanent my mind was in sus- 

pense. 

One thing I purposed, and another answered me; [ 
thought to see Beatrice, and I saw an elder clad like the 
folk in glory. , 

His eyes and cheeks were overpoured with benign glad- 
ness, in kindly gesture as befits a tender father. 

And: “Where is she?” all sudden I exclaimed; where- 
unto he: “To bring thy desire to its goal Beatrice moved 
me from my place;® | 

and if thou look up to the circle third from the highest 
rank, thou shalt re-behold her, on the throne her merits 
have assigned to her.” 

Without answering I lifted up mine eyes and saw her, 
making to herself a crown as she reflected from her the 
eternal rays. 

From that region which thundereth most high, no mor- 
tal eye Js so far distant, though plunged most deep within 
the sea, 

as there from Beatrice was my sight; but that wrought 
not upon me, for her image descended not to me mingled 
with any medium.” 

“O Lady, in whom my hope hath vigour, and who for 
my salvation didst endure to leave in Hell thy footprints; 

of all the things which I have seen I recognize the grace 
and might, by thy power and by thine excellence. 

Thow hast drawn me from a slave to liberty by all those 
pee DY all those methods by which thou hadst the power 
soto do. aay 
-_ Preserve thy munificence® in me, so that my soul which 
thou hast made sound, may unloose it from the body, pleas- 
ing unto thee. 7 | 

So did I pray; and she, so distant.as she seemed, smiled 
and looked on me, then turned her to the eternal fountain. 
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And the holy elder said: “That thou mayest consummate 
thy journey perfectly—whereto prayer and holy love dis- 

atched me,— 

fly with thine eyes throughout this garden; for gazing 
on it will equip thy glance better to mount through the 
divine ray. 

And the Queen of heaven for whom I am all burning 
with love, will grant us every grace, because I am her 
faithful Bernard.” ® 

As is he who perchance from Croatia cometh to look on 
our Veronica’? and because of ancient fame is sated not, 

_ but saith in thought, so long as it be shown; “My Lord 

Jesus Christ, true God, and was this, then, the fashion of 
thy semblance?” 

such was I, gazing upon the living love of him who in 
this world by contemplation tasted of that peace." 

“Son of grace! this joyous being,” he began, “will not 
become known to thee by holding thine eyes only here 
down at the base; 

but look upon the circles even to the remotest, until thou 
seest enthroned the Queen to whom this realm is subject 
and devoted.” ud 

I lifted up mine eyes, and as at morn the oriental regions 
of the horizon overcome that where the sun declineth, 

so, as from the valley rising to the mountain; with mine 
eyes I saw a region at the boundary surpass all the remain- 
ing ridge in light. | 

And as with us that place where we await the chariot 
pole that Phaéton guided ill,” is most aglow, and on this 
side and on that the light is shorn away; , 

so was that pacific oriflamme™ quickened in the midst, 
on either side in equal measure tempering 1ts flame. 

And at that mid point, with out-stretched wings, [saw 
more than a thousand Angels making festival, each one dis- 
tinct in glow and art.’* 

I saw there, smiling to their sports and to their songs, a 
beauty which was gladness in the eyes of all the other 
saints, ' : 

And had I equal wealth in speech as in conception, yet 
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dared I not attempt the smallest part of her delightsome- 


ness. : 
Bernard, when he saw mine eyes fixed and eager towards 


the glowing source of his own glow, turned his eyes to her, 
with so much love that he made mine more ardent to re- 


gaze. 


1. Peace and ardour. The collocation is significant. (See Argument.) 
2. Secure and gladsome. (See Argument, and cf. Canto xxvii.) 
. Helice was turned into a bear by Juno’s jealousy, and then trans- 
ormed by Jupiter to the heavens, as the constellation of the Great 
Bear; her son (Orcas) being changed into Bootes. — 
4. [he brightest star in Bootes is Arcturus, to which the bow of 
the bear’s tail points. If we are to take Dante as describing the region 
over which Arcturus never sets, we should have to go as far north 
as 70° latitude, but his notions of northern geography may have 
been vague; he means to indicate barbarians coming from the far 
north. | 
_5. Obviously the Lateran stands for Rome—the part for the whole, 
but many commentators seek for a special significance in the selec- 
tion of this particular palace to represent the whole city. The am- 
biguity of transcended mortal things and the natural association of 
the Lateran (which in Dante’s time was the Papal palace) with the 
Church, have led some scholars to explain the passage as a reference 
to pilgrims from the far north coming to Rome in the days when 
the Church minded spiritual things. But this is obviously a mis- 
take. [he Lateran was (and is) currently believed to have been 
an imperial palace from the days of Nero until Constantine pre- 
sented it to Pope Sylvester; and the passage doubtless refers to the 
amazement felt by the rude barbarians at the stupendous edifices 
of Rome, at the period “when the imperial seat surpassed in mag- 
nificence all the works of man.” 
6. [his and the following nine stanzas. “Blessed is he who loves 
thee and his friend in thee, and his enemy for thy sake; for h¢ alone 
never loses any dear one to whom all are dear in him who is never 
lost” (Augustine). True union consists not in an exclusively appro- 
priating possession of the dear one, but in the divine fruition of 
the union. Cf. Canto xxxiii; also Purg. xix. For the rest, note how 
Beatrice’s human personality drops its allegorical veil and shines 
in its simple purity in this closing scene. 
7. Cf. Canto XXX, : 
8. Magnificence in medieval writings is often to be interpreted by 
the use of magnificentia in the Latin Aristotle. It is the translation 
of neyadorpixea which means munificence, i.e., liberality or gen: 
erosity, but on a grand scale. A man may be liberal with small 
means, but not munificent. See the table in Wallace, go, where vz 
garity 1s to be taken as vulgar ostentation. 
9. Bernard’s devotion to the Virgin Mary is expressed in his four 
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homilies, “De laudibus Virginis matris,” and his nine sermons for 
the feasts of her Purification, Assumption, Nativity, etc., as well as 
incidentally in other works. It is noteworthy that he opposed the 
celebration of her Immaculate Conception. His contemporary 
Peter Cellensis, says of him: “He was the most intimate fosterling 
of Our Lady, to whom he dedicated not only one monastery, but 
the monasteries of the whole Cistercian order.” | ; 

10, St. Veronica lent her kerchief to Christ to wipe his brow as he 
was bearing the cross, and when he returned it, it bore the im- 
press of his features. It was exhibited at Rome annually at the New 
Year and at Easter. Cf. Vita Nuova, xii. 

11. St. Bernard was the type of contemplation, and the question was 
even raised whether he had not seen God “essentially” (per essen- 
tiant) while yet living. 

12. The point at which the sun is about to rise. 

13. Lhe Oriflamme (aurea flamma) was the standard given by the 
Angel Gabriel to the ancient kings df France, representing a flame 
on a golden ground. No one who fought under it could be con- 
quered. The golden glow of heaven is the invincible ensign not of 
war but peace. : he 
14. According to medieval angelology, each angel constituted 1n It- 
self a distinct species. (Cf. Canto xxix.) 
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Beginning with Mary, Bernard indicates to Dante the great distinc. 
tions of heaven. Cleaving the rose downwards into two halves run 
the lines that part those who looked forward to Christ abour to 
come from those who looked back upon him after be had come. 
Mary who had faith in Christ before he was conceived ranks as q 
Hebrew, and John Baptist who, when still in the womb, greeted 
him and afterwards proclaimed him as already come, ranks qs a 
Christian. The two aspects of the faith embrace equal numbers of 
saints, the one tale being already full and the other near upon it. 
Midway across the cleaving lines runs the circle that divides the 
infants who died ere they had exercised free choice, and who were 
saved by the faith and the due observances of their parents, from 
those whose own acts of faith or merit have contributed to their 
salvation. The children are ranked in accordance with the abysmal 
but just and orderly judgments of God in the assignment of primal 
endowment. Dante then gazes in transport upon the face of Mary 
and sees the rejoicing Gabriel exult before her. He looks upon 
other great denizens of heaven, and is then bidden to turn again in 
prayer to Mary that after this so great preparation he may receive 
from her the final grace to enable him to lift bis eyes right upon 
the Primal Love. 


essen 


WITH HIS LOVE fixed on his Delight, that contem- 
plating saint took the free office of the teacher on him, and 
began these sacred words: 

_ “The wound which Mary closed.and anointed, she who 
IS SO beauteous at her feet opened and thrust. 

In the order which the third rank maketh sitteth below 
her, Rachael with Beatrice, even as thou seest, 

Sarah, Rebecca, Judith, and her from whom, third in de- 
scent, the singer came who for grief at his sin cried out 
have pity on me! 
par ee uo Se from rank to rank descending; 

, namin ce 
SC OA & their proper names, go down the ros 
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And as OD the seventh onward, even as thereto, 
follow Kiebrew dames, disparting all the flower’s locks; 

because, accordant with the way faith looked to Christ, 
ee the partition-wall whereat the sacred steps are 
VES ae 

On this side, wherein the flower is mature in all its petals 
are seated who believe in Christ to come. 

On the other side, where they are broke by empty seats, . 
abide in semi-circles such as had their sight turned to- 
wards Christ come. 

And as on the one side the glorious seat of the Lady of 
heaven and the other seats below it make so great partition, 

so, over against her, doth the seat of that great John who 
ever holy endured the desert and the martyr death and 
thereafter Hell for two years’ space; 

and beneath him the making of such severance hath been 
assigned to Francis, Benedict and Augustine, and others 
down to here from circle unto circle. 

Now marvel at the deep divine provision; for either as- 
pect of the faith, in equal measure shall fill full this garden. 

And know that, downward from the rank which in mid 
line cleaveth the two divisions, in virtue of no merit of 
their own they have their seats, 

but by another’s, under fixed conditions; for these are 
spirits all released ere they had exercised true choice. 

Well mayst thou perceive it by their faces, and also their 
child voices if thou look aright and if thou listen. 

Now thou art perplexed, and in perplexity thou keepest 
silence; but I will loose the hard knot for thee wherein thy 
subtle thoughts are binding thee. , 

Within this kingdom’s amplitude no chance point may 
have place, no more than sadness may nor thirst, nor 
hunger; fas ; 

because established by eternal law is whatsoe er thou 
seest, so that the correspondence is exact between the ring 
and finger.* Pear 

Wherefore this swift-sped folk to the true life is here, 
not without cause, more or less excellent in mutual order. 

The King through when ius realm resteth in so great 
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love and in so great delight that never will hath daring for 
more 

pe te createth all minds in his own glad sight, doth at his 

pleasure with grace endow them diversely; and here let the 

effect suffice.® 

And this, express and clear, is noted unto ou in Holy 

_ Writ, anent those twins whose wrath was stirred within 
their mother’s womb.® 

Wherefore accordant to the colour of the locks‘ of such 
grace, needs must the lofty light enchaplet them after their 
worth, 

Wherefore, without reward for their own ways, they 
are placed in different ranks, differing only in their primal 
keenness.® 

Thus, in the new-born ages the parents’ faith alone suf- 
ficed, with innocence, to secure salvation; 

when the first ages were complete male children behoved 
to gather power to their innocent wings by circumcision. 

But when the time of grace had come, then without per- 
fect baptism of Christ such innocence was held back there 
below.® 

Look now upon the face which is most likened unto 
Christ; for its brightness, and no other, hath power to fit 
thee to see Christ.” | : 

I saw rain down upon that face such joyance (borne on 
the sacred minds created for flying through that lofty re- 
gion), . | 

that all which I had seen before held me not in suspense 
of so great marvelling, nor showed me so great semblance 
of God. : 

And that Love which first descended to her, singing: 
Hail, Mary, full of grace now spread his wings before her. 

The divine canticle was answered from every side by the 
blest Court, so that every face thereby gathered serenity. 

O holy F ather, who for my sake acceptest being here 
below, leaving the sweet place wherein thou sittest by eter- 
nal lot, 

what is that angel who with such delight looketh our 
Queen in the eyes, sumone so he seemeth all aflame?’’ 
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_ So did I turn again unto his teachin 


a g who drew beaut 
from Mary, as from the sun the morning star. 


And he to me, “Exultancy and winsomeness as much as 
there may be in angel or in soul, is all in him; and we would 
have it So, — 

for he it is who brought down the palm to Mary, when 
the Son of God willed to load him with our burden. 

But come now with thine eyes even as I shall traverse in 
discourse, and note the great patricians of this most just 
and pious empire. | | | 

Those two who sit up there, most blest by being nearest 
to the Empress, are as two roots of this our rose. 

He who neighboureth her upon the left is that Father 
because of whose audacious tasting the human race tasteth 
such bitterness. 

On the right, look upon-that ancient Father of Holy 
Church to whom Christ commended the keys of this love- 
some flower. . : 

And he who, ere he died, saw all the grievous seasons of 
that fair spouse who with the lance and with the nails was 
won,!? . 

sitteth by his side; and by the other resteth that leader 
under whom was fed by manna the folk ungrateful, fickle 
and mutinous. 

Over against Peter see Anna sit, so satisfied to gaze upon 
her daughter that she removeth not her eyes to sing Ho- 
sanna. 

And o’er against the greatest of housefathers sitteth 
Lucy who moved thy Lady when thou wert stooping 
down thy brows to thy destruction.” 

But since the time that doth entrance thee fleeth, here 
let us make a stop, like to the careful tailor who to the 
clo h cutteth the garment, - 

ee sara our esto the Primal Love, so that Ba, 
ing toward him thou mayst pierce as far as may be into his 
shining. 

Aereleee perchance thou backward fall as thouldes Ry 
thy wings, thinking to forward thee,—by prayer 


ired, : 
has en tee who hath power to aid thee; and do thos 
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follow me with such affection that from my words th 
heart be severed not.” And he began this holy prayer. 


1.See Ruth iv. 21, 22. “Boaz [the husband of Ruth] begat Obed, 
and Obed begat Jesse, and Jesse begat David.” Cf., further, Psalon 
li (Vulgate 1) and its inscription. _ ba 
2. Compare the diagram in illustration of the Rose of Paradise in 
Gardner. 

3. Lhe two years that elapsed between his martyrdom and the de- 
scent of Christ to Limbo. Cf. /nf. iv. 

4. Ring and finger = the thing fitting and the thing to be fitted; 
here the grace that is given and the grace that would be appropriate. 
5. Cf. Purg. iil, be 

6. See Genesis xxv. 22, 23; and cf. Canto viii. 

7. The colour of the locks seems to mean nothing more than the 
complexion, tone, or quality of grace. 

8. keenness of vision, 7.e., power to See God. 

9. It is noteworthy that Bernard himself, in a treatise addressed to 
Hugo of St. Victor, shrinks from this appalling conclusion. “We 
must suppose that the ancient sacraments were efficacious as long 
as it can be shown that they were not notoriously prohibited. And 
after that? It is in God’s hands. Not mine be it to set the limit!” 


10. John the Evangelist. The allusion is not to his long life, but to 


the vision recorded in the Apocalypse, regarded as a prophecy of 
the future sufferings of the Church. 


11. See Inf. ii 
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The final goal of divine Providence, the mysteries of the incarna- 
tion and the redemption, the contrast between earthly hope and 
heavenly fruition, the whole order of the spiritual universe epito- 
mized in the Poet's journey, the crowning grace still awaiting him, 
the need of yet further purging away of mortal dross if he is to re- 
ceive it, the high obligation that will rest upon his life hereafter, 
the sustaining grace that will be needed to enable him to meet it 
by keeping his affections true to so great a vision, and the intense 
sympathy with which all the saints enter into his aspiration and 
plead for the fulfilment of the utmost grace to bim as a part of 
their own bliss,—all this, with the praises of the Virgin, etherialized 
into the very perfume of devotion, rises in Bernard’s prayer to 
Mary. Mary answers the prayer by looking into the light of God, 
_ thereby to gain Bernard’s petition for Dante; and Dante, antici- 
pating Bernard’s permission, with the passion of his longing already 
assuaged by the peace of now assured fruition, looks right into the 
deep light. Memory cannot hold the experience that then was his, 
though it retains the sweetness that was born of it. But as be gropes 
for the recovery of some fragment of his vision, be feels in the 
throb of an ampler joy the assurance that he is touching on the 
truth as he records his belief that he saw the whole essence of the 
universe, all beings and all their attributes and all their relations, 
no longer as scattered and imperfect fragments, but as one perfect 
whole, and that whole naught else than one single flame of love. 
So keen is the light of that flame that it would shrivel up the sight 
if it should turn aside. But that may not be, since good, which is 
the object of all volition, is whole and perfect in it, and only frag- 
mentary and imperfect away from it, so that a free will cannot by 
its nature turn away; and the sight is ever strengthened that turns 
right into it. As when we look upon a picture or a script, glorious 
but at first imperfectly mastered by us, and as our eyes slowly ad- 
just themselves, the details rise and assert themselves and take their 
places, and all the while that the impression changes and deepens 
the thing that we look upon changes not nor even seems to change, 
but only we to see it clearer, so Dante’s kindling vision reads deeper 
and deeper into the unchanging glory of the triune Deity, till his 
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mind fastens itself upon ‘the contemplation of the union (in th 
second Person) of ‘the circle of Deity and the featured colnet 
of humanity—the unconditioned self-completeness of God that es: 
erent thought asserts and the character and features which the 
heart demands and which its experience proclaims,—but his powers 
fail to grapple with the contradiction till the reconciliation is 
brought home to bim in a flash of exalted insight. Then the vision 
passes away and may not be recalled, but already all jarring protest 
and opposition to the divine order has given way in the seer’s heart 
to oneness of wish and will with God, who himself is love. 





“VIRGIN MOTHER, daughter of thy son, lowly and 
uplifted more than any creature, fixed goal of the eternal 
counsel, 

thou art she who didst human nature so ennoble that its 
own Maker scorned not to become its making.* 

In thy womb was lit again the love under whose warmth 
in the eternal peace this flower hath thus unfolded. 

Here art thou unto us the meridian torch of love and 
there below with mortals art a living spring of hope. 

Lady, thou art so great and hast such worth, that if 
there be who would have grace yet betaketh not himself to. 
thee, his longing seeketh to fly without wings. 

Thy kindliness not only succoureth whoso requesteth, 
but doth oftentimes freely forerun request. 

In thee is tenderness, in thee is pity, in thee munificence,” 
in thee united whatever in created being is of excellence. 

Now he who from the deepest pool of the universe even 
to here hath seen the spirit lives one after one 

imploreth thee, of grace, for so much power as to be 
able to uplift his eyes more high towards final bliss; 

and I, who never burned for my own vision more han 
I do for his, proffer thee all my prayers and pray they be 
not scant ert 

that thou do scatter for him every cloud of his eae 
ity with prayers of thine, so that the joy supreme may 
unfolded to him. 


And further do I pray thee, Queen who canst all that 
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thou wilt, that thou keep sound for him, after so great a 
vision, his affections. 

Let thy protection vanquish human ferments; see Bea- 
trice, with how many Saints, for my prayers folding 
hands.” 

Those eyes, of God beloved and venerated, fixed upon 
him who prayed, showed us how greatly devout prayers 
please her. 

Then to the eternal light they bent themselves, wherein 
Wwe may not ween that any creature’s eye findeth its way 
so clear.? 

And I, who to the goal of all my longings was drawing 
nigh, even as was meet the ardour of the yearning quenched 
within me. 

Bernard gave me the sign and smiled to me that I should 
look on high, but I already of myself was such as he would 
have me;* 

because my sight, becoming purged, now more and 
more was entering through the ray of the deep light which 
in itself is true. | 

Thence forward was my vision mightier than our dis- 
course, which faileth at such sight, and faileth memory at 
sO great outrage. 

As is he who dreaming seeth, and when the dream is 
gone the passion stamped remaineth, and nought else com- 
eth to the mind again; 

even such am I; for almost wholly faileth me my vision, 
yet doth the sweetness that was born of it still drop within 
my heart. | 
’ So doth the snow unstamp it to the sun, so to the wind 
on the light leaves was lost the Sybil’s wisdom.5 

O light supreme who so far dost uplift thee o’er mortal 
thoughts, re-lend unto my mind a little of what then thow 
didst seem, 

and give my tongue such power that it may leave only 
a single sparkle of thy glory unto the folk to come; 

for by returning to my memory somewhat, and by a 
little sounding in these verses, more of thy victory will be 
conceived. 

I hold that by the keenness of the living ray which I en- 
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dured I had bee 
n lost, had mi 
Abdi T wasithe boldenone ee : 
it as to unite m tne bolder, as I mind me, so aide from it. 
y glance with the Worth in ane to sustain 
ite. 


O grace abounding, wherein I presumed to fix my look 
: O 


on the eternal [i 
thereon! ight so long that I consumed my sight 


Within its de 
lepths I saw 
aOR eel BusREetE bound by love in 
substance and accidents and tics 2 € universe; 
together fused, after such fashion th relations,® as though 
simple flame. n that what I tell of is one 

The universal form of thi 
held, because more Pee ouene ie mune that I be- » 

A single moment maketh a deeper |] ae t zat rejoice. 
twenty and five centuries have wrough rgy for me than 
that erst threw Neptune in amaze a onsen cmpree 
Thus all suspended did my mind gaze (ood shacoy 
ia ever cl nag by its gazing rinmovan 

uch at that light doth man become th . 
to any other sight could not by Sacinity haan 
Barns Foe wien 1S ne object of the will, is therein 
ered, and outs 1 ing i : 
Vi ane te ee : ide it that same thing is defective 

Now shall my speech fall farther short even of what I 

Fate BUS than an infant’s who still bathes his tongue 
_ Not that more than a single semblance was in the livin 
light wh l i i Z 
ght whereon [ ooked, which ever 1s such as it was before; 
but by the sight that gathered strength in me one sole 
appearance even as I changed worked on my 8826. 

In the profound and shining being of the deep light ap- 

peace to me three circles, of three colours and one mag- 
1 €3 

one by the second as Iris by Iris seemed reflected, and 
ue eas seemed a fire breathed equally from one and from 
the other. 

Oh but how scant the utterance, 
conceit! and it, to what I saw, is such 
call it little. ae 

O Light eternal who only Eee abidest, only thyself 


and how faint, to my 
that it suficeth not to 
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dost understand, and to thyself, self-understood self-un- 
derstanding, turnest love and smiling! ‘ 

That circling which appeared in thee to be conceived 
as a reflected light, by mine eyes scanned some little, 

in itself, of its own colour, seemed to be painted with our 
effigy, and thereat my sight was all committed to it. 

As the geometer who all sets himself to measure the cir- 
cle and who findeth not, think as he may, the principle he 
lacketh;?° , 

such was I at this new-seen spectacle; I would perceive 
how the image consorteth with the circle, and how it set- 
tleth there; . 

but not for this were my proper wings, save that my 
mind was smitten by a flash wherein its will came to it. 

To the high fantasy here power failed; but already my 
desire and will were rolled—even as a wheel that moveth 
equally—by the Love that moves the sun and the other 
stars.4 


1. [he Son, when he became man, was 2ade in the V irgin’s womb, 

and so by human nature. — 

2. Cf. Canto xxxi, zote 8. 

3. Cf. Canto iv. — 

4. [his furnishes one of several consistent indications that in Para- 

dise one can see that at which he is not looking. This is one of the 

subtle ways in which Dante indicates that all spatial and temporal 

terms in Paradise are merely symbolical. 

5. The Cumzan Sybil wrote her oracles on leaves, which the wind 

then scattered in confusion. Zeid, iii and vi. 

6. Cf. Canto iii, note 2. 

7. This knot or complex = the universe. 

8. When the vision broke, a single moment plunged the actual thing 

he saw into a deeper oblivion than five and twenty centuries had 

wrought over the voyage of the Argonauts. The memory of an in- 

tent gaze, of deeping vision, of absorbed volition, of a final flash of 

insight—the assured possession of a will and affections laid to rest 

by the sweetness of what came to him—the uncertain impression of 

the images and symbols amid which it came—al] these remain: but 

the vision itself is utterly past recall. Cf. Canto i. 

The Argo was the first ship,_a new thing to Neptune. . 

9. Cf. Cantos x and xii. 

10. The problem loosely described as “squaring the circle” is stated 
y Dante with his usual accuracy. The radius and circumference 

of a circle being incommensurable, it is impossible to express the 

circumference in terms of the radius—as impossible as it is to ex- 
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press deity in terms of humanity. The radius being the unit, then, 


the circle cannot be exactly measured. There is no difficulty in con- 
structing (by means of a cycloid) a square equal in area to a given 
circle. But cf. Conv. 11. 14. 

ur. “Lhe whole work was undertaken, not for a speculative but 
for a practical end.” And again: “the purpose of the whole [the 
Comedy} and of this portion [the Paradiso] is to remove those 
who are living in this life from the state of wretchedness, and to 
lead them to the state of blessedness.” Epist. ad Can. Grand., § 16 


and 15. 
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What shall then give delight shall not be so much 
that our wants are put to rest nor that our bliss is 
‘gained, but that God’s will shall be visibly fulfilled in 
us and concerning us; which also is what we implore 
day by day in prayer, when we say Thy will be done, 
as in heaven, so on earth.—_BERNARD. 
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A. Brief Biographical Note about the Artist 


GEORGE Grosz 


George Grosz was born in Berlin in 1893, and between 
1918 and 1925 achieved international fame as a bitter, 
satirical artist. His work was purchased for museums in 
Germany, France, England, Holland and America, but his 
books and his drawings of the street fights and general 
turbulence in Germany during the rise of Nazism were 
destroyed by the Nazis after Grosz left for America in 
1932. 

Since his arrival in this country Grosz has taught in the 
Art Students League and other institutions; was honored 
with the Block Medal of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in 1940, the Purchase Prize of the Chicago Art 
Institute in the same year, and earned the unique honor of 
three Guggenheim Memorial F ellowships for painting in 
1937, 1938 and 1939. Lhe Museum of Modern Art presented 
a large, retrospective exhibition of all his works in 1942, 
and his paintings in America have been acquired for the 
permanent collections of leading museums. Over thirty 
books of his works have been issued and monographs in 
eight languages have been written concerning him. In 
1943 The New Yorker magazine did a series of three 
profiles on him. In recent years Grosz's work has been 
devoted to water colors and oil paintings of American life 
and people. His autobiography will be published some 
time In 1945. 
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